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TEACHING METHODS IN PRACTICE COURSES: INTEGRATION 
OF THEORY AND PRACTICE’ 


FERN LOWRY 


practice courses? in the cur- 

| riculum of a school of social work 
have some general objectives in 
common, including those of helping the 
student acquire such skills as are neces- 
sary to effective social work practice. 
This assumption of common objectives 
implies certain common teaching prob- 
lems as well, one of the most important 
of which is that of helping the student 
integrate the knowledge acquired in the 
classroom with that developed through 
the field experience. Such an implication 
assumes that there are two streams of 
learning for the student: one which orig- 
inates in his course experience and flows 
into his field practice and the other 
which has its source in field practice and 
flows into his course experience. In other 
words, the student learns both from the 
discussion of theory in the class (with 
correlated reading) and from the actual 
doing of social work in field practice. 
Learning from the discussion of theoreti- 
cal concepts takes place both within the 


t This is an expansion of a paper presented for 
discussion under this title at the annual meeting 
of the American Association of Schools of Social 
Work in Cleveland, January, 1945. 


2 Practice courses are defined as those that deal 
with the theoretical concepts related to the field of 
practice in social work, such as case work, communi- 
ty organization, group work, administration, etc. 


classroom and in the field, but learning 
from doing is dependent upon the actual 
opportunities for practice afforded in 
field assignments. 

It is inevitable that these two streams 
of learning become combined to some ex- 
tent because they flow through the same 
channel, namely, the student. For the 
same reason some degree of integration 
must be assumed, even though neither 
the course instructor nor the field super- 
visor makes a conscious effort to initiate 
or facilitate the integrating process. (“In- 
tegration’’ is interpreted here as meaning 
more than “combination,” inasmuch as it 
implies bringing together the component 
parts of experience into such relationship 
with each other that they constitute a 
whole which is different from, and greater 
than, the combination of its parts.) Some 
integration naturally results from the 
fact that the student either consciously 
or subconsciously brings his course and 
field experiences into some such inter- 
relationship. However, this does not 
mean that the student can, or should be 
expected to, carry the sole responsibility 
for such integration. If this were as- 
sumed, the degree of integration might 
be only partial and would almost certain- 
ly be unequal for individual students 
because of their differing capacities for 
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so relating the two learning experiences. 
It is true that there will always be some 
differences in degree, as well as some in- 
equalities in the extent of integration of 
these two experiences, because of the 
variants in individual capacity ; but these 
can be markedly reduced if the course 
and field instructors consciously at- 
tempt to provide an atmosphere condu- 
cive to the integrating process, as well as 
stimuli for furthering it. In this discus- 
sion we are concerned primarily with the 
responsibility of the course instructor in 
this respect. 

To put it briefly, the primary problem 
thus posed for the course instructor is 
that of how to help the student integrate 
his two learning experiences to the max- 
imum of his individual capacity for so do- 
ing. The teaching problem is focused 
around the need so to tie in the student’s 
course experience with his field experi- 
ence as to facilitate the integration of the 
two learning processes and avoid un- 
necessary separation or parallelism. This 
teaching problem concerns both the con- 
tent and the teaching method of the 
practice course. 

There are at least two ways of ap- 
proaching this teaching problem. They 
differ largely in dominant emphasis as to 
the point of origin and the organization 
of the material constituting the course 
content and the teaching method em- 
ployed. They overlap and are not really 
separable because as long as the student 
is the unit of instruction, whatever he 
experiences and in whatever setting, his 
experiences will tend to blend together. 
But for purposes of this discussion these 
differences in emphasis can be consid- 
ered separately, even though it is recog- 
nized than any one instructor may, and 
probably wiil, shift the emphasis from 
time to time throughout a given course. 
In the one approach the instructor may 
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start with a syllabus for determining the 
content and organization of a course 
which is based upon a preconception of 
what knowledge of theory the student 
may need in order to develop skill in 
practice. This plan naturally should in- 
clude consideration of what material 
should be selected and how it should be 
organized and presented in order to en- 
able the student to integrate it most fully 
with what he learns from his field prac- 
tice. In the other approach the instructor 
may start with the assumption that the 
integration of learning from course and 
field experience may best be facilitated if 
the student’s own practice experience is 
utilized as a basis for the development of 
course content. Consequently, knowl- 
edge of theoretical concepts is developed 
through analysis and discussion of the 
student’s experience in field practice, 
and the content and organization of 
course material stems from the flow 
of the student’s field experience. The 
differences in these two approaches 
would seem to lie in the point of origin 
and organization of course content and 
not necessarily in the content itself. As 
was stated before, it is recognized that 
many instructors do use both approaches 
at various points in a given course. 
Whichever approach, or whatever 
combination of approaches, we may elect 
to follow, it seems important to keep in 
mind that our primary teaching prob- 
lem is that of helping the student learn. 
The integration of what the student 
learns from two settings can take place 
only if and after he has learned some- 
thing from each. This being true, we 
should recognize also that there are cer- 
tain established principles governing the 
process of learning and that the student 
will learn more readily if we adhere to 
these principles in the presentation of 
course material. In the field of education 
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these principles are often referred to as 
“the laws of learning.”’ While some of us 
may be somewhat skeptical of education- 
al methods as such, because educators 
have so frequently ignored the emotional 
concomitants of intellectual processes, it 
must be admitted that educators have 
been concerned with the problems of 
learning and teaching for a much longer 
period than we, as social workers, have 
been concerned with the problem of how 
to develop skilful social work practition- 
ers through the process of education. We 
may, therefore, take and use some of the 
principles which have been established 
through experience in the field of educa- 
tion, such as: learning takes place more 
readily if the utility of new knowledge is 
established; if the systemic relationship 
between new bits of knowledge acquired 
separately is made clear; if the new 
knowledge presented brings out the re- 
lationship to knowledge previously ac- 
quired, as well as the relationship be- 
tween the parts as presented, and the 
whole and if there is a planned progress- 
sion toward this end; if learning is ac- 
companied by repetition or drill and if it 
has attendant positive satisfactions. 
Perhaps part of our difficulty in using 
these established educational principles 
in our teaching may derive from the fact 
that most of us who now teach social 
work were social workers before we be- 
came teachers of social work and conse- 
quently we have an understandable ten- 
dency to concentrate upon methods of 
practice (with which we are familiar) 
rather than upon methods of teaching 
(with which we are less familiar). To put 
it in another way, the usual teacher of 
Latin was not a Roman before he under- 
took the teaching of Latin, consequently 
he is free to concentrate upon the prob- 
lem of how to teach Latin or how to en- 
able the student to learn it. Whereas 


the usual teacher of social work was first 
a social worker and therefore tends to 
concentrate upon the practice of social 
work rather than upon how to teach it or 
how to enable the student to learn to 
practice it. We have a natural desire to 
remain social workers rather than to be- 
come teachers. As a result, some of us 
tend to draw more largely from the field 
of social work practice and less from the 
field of education in determining both 
the content and the methodology of our 
teaching. 

Returning now to the two previously 
suggested possible approaches to this 
problem of integrating theory and prac- 
tice in the practice courses, it seems pref- 
erable to state some general considera- 
tions which seem important regardless of 
which approach we follow rather than 
comparing the one with the other. This 
seems particularly important inasmuch 
as it has been recognized that many in- 
structors use both at various times. Re- 
liance upon the use of a formal syllabus 
for determining the major content of a 
practice course has its advantages and 
disadvantages. If a syllabus is used, the 
teaching method should include devices 
which facilitate the integration of class- 
room and field experience for the student. 
A syllabus provides for an orderly pres- 
entation of material, for establishing the 
systemic relationship between the parts 
of the subject matter and the whole, and 
for the development of a sense of ““whole- 
ness” in the content of the course. It may 
also be restrictive in that it can become 
the “brain child” of the instructor and, 
as such, be unrelated to the actual needs 
of the student in practice. An over- 
emphasis upon theory may lead to con- 
tent in the course which is predominantly 
intellectual rather than practical in its 
significance to the student. 

Likewise, reliance upon the student’s 
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own field experience for determining the 
major content of a practice course is both 
advantageous and hazardous. The stu- 
dent’s reality experience naturally has a 
vitality of meaning for him which purely 
theoretical subject matter or vicarious 
experience lacks, and, consequently, 
there is a greater impetus to learning. 
However, this approach often results in 
the sacrifice of orderly progression and in 
the fragmentation of content because ex- 
perience itself is likely to be disorderly 
and fragmented. 

The relation between theory and 
practice is more vividly apparent to the 
student if theory is presented directly in 
relation to practice. That is, a student’s 
discussion of his own experience makes 
the theoretical principles evolved in rela- 
tion to it more meaningful to him than if 
they are evolved from general discussion 
of case situations with which he has had 
no experience in practice. The dilemma 
we face here is that during his brief train- 
ing period the student can experience 
only a fraction of the multiple variations 
of problems and situations which he will 
need to be prepared to meet in his work 
experience. Therefore, much of the body 
of knowledge necessary to help the stu- 
dent handle skilfully the new problems 
and situations which will confront him 
(which knowledge constitutes the con- 
tent of the practice course) will necessar- 
ily have to be assimilated as theory de- 
tached from actual practice experience. 
It is also true that the utility of theoreti- 
cal knowledge lies in part in the fact that 
it constitutes preparation for meeting 
new problems as they arise in practice. 

Another general consideration of im- 
portance in determining the emphasis 
upon point of origin of course content is 
the fact that in many class groups the 
students often are not at the same point 
or stage of development in their field- 
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work experience at any given time. As a 
result, the discussion of field experience 
can be as vicarious for a portion of the 
group as would be the discussion of a pre- 
pared record of practice. An emphasis 
upon the use of the student’s field expe- 
rience for developing course content can, 
under such circumstances, result for all 
but a fraction of the group in the forego- 
ing of the values of orderly progression 
and systemization in learning without 
reaping the alternative benefits of the 
stimulus to learning growing out of the 
direct relationship between theory and 
practice. The fact that not all students 
experience the same thing at the same 
time and the resultant difficulty in cor- 
relating theoretical discussion in the 
classroom and practice experience in the 
field in any truly chronological sense for 
the whole group are two of the most real 
problems we face in our attempts to inte- 
grate theory and practice. 

Perhaps it should be noted here that 
the use of the student’s field experience 
as a basis for class discussion may differ 
in the various fields of social work prac- 
tice because of differences in availability 
of prepared records of practice, differ- 
ences in the extent to which the body of 
theoretical knowledge has been devel- 
oped and systematized in each field, and 
differences in the appropriateness of the 
use of material drawn from field experi- 
ence for the purposes of the practice 
course. 

In considering the emotional concom- 
itants of learning and the relation be- 
tween “feeling” and “intellect,” we re- 
alize that feelings are likely to be more 
intense in response to reality experience 
than when resulting from intellectual 
processes or exposure to ideas. The stu- 
dent is likely to be more aware of his 
feelings (or can more easily be helped to 
become aware of them) about a situation 
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he has actually experienced than about 
something he has read or heard dis- 
cussed. At least, his feelings seem more 
real to him, and it is easier for him to 
perceive the relation of his feelings to his 
actions or behavior. At the same time, 
intensity of feeling generated through 
reality experience may impede the learn- 
ing process because of the highly sub- 
jective approach to theoretical knowl- 
edge which it engenders. It is also true 
that sometimes we can more readily be- 
come aware of our feelings in relation to 
an impersonal situation than in relation 
to one which is personalized for us be- 
cause it represents our own experience. 
In other words, we may more readily 
come to be aware of and understand our 
feelings about something read or under 
discussion than our feelings about some- 
thing we have done ourselves, because 
we have less reason for being protective. 

Naturally, the development of course 
content, regardless of its nature and 
point of origin, will not solve the problem 
of integrating theory and practice in the 
practice course unless this content is 
presented through teaching methods de- 
signed to facilitate such integration. 
Time does not permit a detailed explora- 
tion of the variety of teaching methods 
which may be employed toward this end. 
It may be useful, however, to discuss 
some of those more commonly utilized 
and to note some of the implications of 
their use. Perhaps one of the methods 
most frequently used is that of utilizing 
material drawn from the student’s own 
field experience as a basis for written 
assignments and/or class discussion. 
This method is useful in that it provides 
a “bridge” between the two learning ex- 
periences which helps the student to 
bring them into direct relationship with 
each other. It depends upon how such as- 
signments and discussions are handled 


as to whether this becomes an integral 
relationship or merely a hyphenated one. 
If the assignments are used as a basis for 
class discussion, the relationship be- 
comes more integral; if they are only 
read and returned to the student with 
the instructor’s written comments, the 
relationship tends to become more hy- 
phenated. The student gains a greater 
sense of the utility of theoretical knowl- 
edge (and the learning process is thereby 
facilitated) if they are developed in di- 
rect relation to his own experience in 
practice. Also the development of theo- 
retical principles through the analysis 
of his own experience might be consid- 
ered a more direct route to learning than 
the assimilation of theory later to be ap- 
plied to practice within the limits of his 
ability to do so. We must, however, con- 
sider certain other implications of the 
use of this method of teaching. In classes 
in which the instructor is not too familiar 
with the setting, policies, and philosophy 
of all the agencies to which the students 
in the group are assigned for field work, 
there is some danger that the student 
may develop conflicts and become con- 
fused by variations between the points 
of view of the course instructor and the 
field instructor or in their interpretation 
of his material. Or, worse yet, he may 
tend to play off one against the other to 
gain support for his own point of view, 
and his learning will be impeded by the 
rejection thus involved of one or the 
other. There are also some doubtful 
educational values attendant upon the 
utilization for course discussion of ma- 
terial which the student has already 
discussed with his field supervisor. When 
assignments based on analysis of his own 
field performance (interviews, case stud- 
ies, etc.) are used as a means of testing 
his analytical ability and his ability to 
use theoretical principle in practice, they 
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may become almost wholly valueless for 
such purposes because the student may 
merely be passing along his field super- 
visor’s analysis of his work. 

In summing up this discussion of the 
use of material from the student’s own 
field experience as a means of forwarding 
the integration of theory and practice, it 
may be said that, while it is an invaluable 
method for this purpose, it should be 
used thoughtfully and discriminatingly 
in the light of the composition of the 
group, the relationship of the instructor 
to the group and to the field work agen- 
cies, and the purposes for which such a 
method is utilized in terms of the objec- 
tives of the course as a whole. In any 
event, it would seem wise to focus dis- 
cussion upon the derivation of general 
theoretical principles rather than upon 
analysis of individual student perform- 
anees, in order to avoid duplication of 
field teaching. 

There are some additional ways 
through which this relationship between 
field experience and course content can be 
developed. For example, in the discussion 
of prepared record material the instruc- 
tor can help the student tie it into his 
own field experience by directing discus- 
sion through the use of such discussion 
leads as: “‘Have you met with this, or 
similar situations, in your field experi- 
ence and how did you handle it?” Or 
through bringing out similarities and 
differences between the material under 
discussion and his own experience. Also, 
it is sometimes useful to give a written 
assignment calling for the discussion or 
exposition of a general theoretical princi- 
ple, the use of which is illustrated from 
the student’s practice, such as: ‘‘ Discuss 
the principle of eligibility as a basis for 
administering services and illustrate the 
application of this principle in your own 
agency”; or, in a less specific way: “ Dis- 


cuss three theoretical principles you con- 
sider important and illustrate their ap- 
plication in practice from your own ex- 
perience.” 

Another teaching method designed to 
facilitate the integration of theory and 
practice is that of providing opportuni- 
ties for students to present for class dis- 
cussion questions or problems arising 
from their field experience. This may be 
done either in the form of written as- 
signments or through budgeting time for 
oral presentation in class. 

One important aspect of teaching 
method is that of offering ample oppor- 
tunity for, and stimulus to, the expres- 
sion and channelization of the student’s 
feelings as they may emerge in response 
to the study of course materials, the in- 
terchange of class discussion, and person- 
al experience in the field. This method- 
ology is pedagogically sound in any 
learning situation but is especially im- 
portant in the teaching of social work. 
The feelings of the student of history 
about the Napoleonic Wars, for instance, 
are likely to be less intense and to inter- 
fere in lesser degree with the learning 
process than the feelings of the student 
of social work about social problems in 
the current scene and commonly accept- 
ed or tolerated methods for meeting them 
or failure to meet them. This is true be- 
cause the student of social work feels a 
close relationship to, and responsibility 
toward, current problems of social wel- 
fare. The social work student, if he is to 
become an effective social worker, must 
identify himself with the social needs of 
his fellows, and he cannot do this without 
some accompanying emotional reactions 
—either sympathy for and support of, 
or antipathy toward and rejection of, the 
persons in need or the existing means for 
meeting those needs. The student can be 
helped to weld a philosophy which will be 
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effective in guiding him through the so- 
cial morasses which he will ultimately 
encounter as a practitioner (and citizen) 
by being given an opportunity through 
class discussion not only to come to an 
understanding of the part played by his 
own feelings in determining the effective- 
ness of his efforts but also to learn to as- 
sess values in a larger social sense to the 
programs designed to meet individual 
and group needs. 

Herein lies one of the greatest chal- 
lenges in the integration of theory and 
practice, namely, how to help the student 
through the unity of his two learning ex- 
periences not only to develop skill in 
practice in his own field but also to de- 
velop his interests, knowledge, and skills 
as a social worker. In other words, to 
help him develop his capacity for putting 
all his knowledge of social work to use in 
various ways in furthering the objectives 
of the field as a whole. 

This brings us to a consideration of the 
final point in this discussion, namely, 
the importance of the objectives of the 
specific practice course being interwoven 
with the objectives of the curriculum as a 
whole. This interweaving may be fur- 
thered in the teaching of the practice 
course through consistent adherence to 
the principle of dual emphasis in the 
handling of discussion material: the de- 
velopment of knowledge which will con- 
tribute to skill in practice in a specific 
field and the development of a social 
philosophy or body of general social 


work principles which, while not direc- 
tive in nature, nevertheless serves to 
stimulate and give direction to the stu- 
dent’s interests and activities in the field 
of social work as a whole. 

In summary, the problem confronting 
us was phrased thus: “How can we help 
the student to integrate his two learning 
experiences (in the field and in the class- 
room) to his maximum capacity for so 
doing?” Some of the responsibility for 
such integration was recognized as rest- 
ing with the student. However, the in- 
structor was held accountable for con- 
tributing to the integrating process 
through the selection of content and use 
of teaching method. Some consideration 
has been given to the various points to be 
considered in determining the origin of 
content and use of teaching method. An 
attempt was made to explore some of the 
more obvious teaching methods utilized 
to further the integrating process. Rec- 
ognition was given to the fact that the 
practice courses have an integral rela- 
tionship to the curriculum as a whole and 
therefore should be directed toward the 
general objectives of training for social 
work practice as well as toward develop- 
ment ‘of skill in practice in a particular 
field. The teaching method employed 
was seen as being determined in large 
part by the accepted objectives of both 
the practice course and the school cur- 
riculum. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE LEGISLATION OF 1945 


HOWARD L. RUSSELL 


were generally postwar conscious 

in their consideration of new 
social legislation. During the year and 
particularly in the spring months, forty- 
six state legislative bodies were in session, 
and forty-three of these will not meet 
again in regular session before 1947. It 
might properly be considered, therefore, 
that the 1945 crop of welfare laws 
represents the states’ ideas of the legis- 
lative provisions needed for the rapidly 
approaching social problems of the 
reconversion period. 

During the past year a taxpayers’ 
organization had interested itself in 
inquiring into the degree and nature of 
postwar welfare planning, and it reported 
that most state welfare departments 
were confining their planning activities 
to a streamlining of existing programs. 
An inference was drawn as the result of 
this inquiry that the states, by and large, 
were marking time and waiting for 
leadership or direction from the federal 
Congress. 

There can be little doubt that national 
welfare legislation has strongly influ- 
enced the organization of governmental 
welfare service at the state and local 
levels during the past decade. On the 
other hand, the type and variety of 
state legislation enacted this year, with 
virtually no federal welfare legislation 
passed to date (October 1), indicate 
that state legislatures have been acutely 
conscious of existing and potential human 
needs and have been quite ready to over- 
haul outmoded and inadequate welfare 
machinery without waiting for federal 
action and in order that people in their 
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respective states might be more effec- 
tively and adequately served. 

Generally speaking, 1945 state legis- 
lation has tended to make welfare bene- 
fits and services more broadly available 
to all people and on a more adequate 
basis. While all states which had legis- 
latures in session passed some new wel- 
fare bills, special mention should be 
made of state legislatures which gave 
major consideration to their state wel- 
fare programs. New York, for example, 
provided legislative framework for a 
concentrated attack on delinquency and 
enacted eight separate bills which gave 
effect to the recommendations of the 
governor’s interdepartmental committee 
on delinquency. In general, this legis- 
lation provided for state leadership in 
the prevention of delinquency, new 
state facilities for the care of delinquents, 
and greater flexibility in the use of state 
institutions for the treatment of young 
offenders. New York also created in its 
Executive Department a new State 
Division of Veterans’ Affairs and re- 
quired that county veterans’ service 
agencies be established. It strengthened 
its public assistance program, continued 
its Temporary State Commission on 
Medical Care, and authorized the Special 
Committee on Social Welfare and Relief 
of the New York State Joint Legislative 
Committee on Inter-state Cooperation, 
known as the “Ostertag Committee,” 
to continue its comprehensive study of 
the administration of social services in 
the state. 

The Sixty-fourth General Assembly 
of Illinois enacted over 160 laws per- 
taining to social welfare. Many of these 
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represented decided improvements in 
the statutes pertaining to child welfare, 
care of the sick, housing, public aid, 
public health, and the public school 
program. 

Indiana, following extended contro- 
versy over its public welfare organiza- 
tion, rearranged its welfare structure and 
passed several legislative acts designed 
to strengthen the total program. 

The important Constitutional Con- 
vention in Missouri considered over 377 
proposals for changes in the state’s 
constitution, and many of these were 
related to the state’s welfare services. 
Other states which gave particular 
attention to social legislation in 1945 
were Alabama, California, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Minnesota, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, North and South 
Dakota, Tennessee, and Vermont. The 
1945 legislative debates were character- 
ized by serious intent to remedy weak- 
nesses in existing programs and were 
marked by absences of controversy and 
acrimony so typical of pre-war legislative 
sessions in respect to welfare. 


FEDERAL SOCIAL SECURITY 
LEGISLATION 


The Seventy-ninth Congress, up to 
October 1, had enacted little social 
security legislation, in spite of the fact 
that a tremendous number of such bills 
have been dropped into the legislative 
hopper. Most of these bills are brief and 
relate to a single aspect of the over-all 
program. A few are more comprehensive, 
and two in particular—the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill (S. 1050; H.R. 3293) 
and the Green bill (S. 1188)—would 
extensively revise the current Social 
Security Act. In additon, the President 
has called for special emergency action 
with respect to unemployment compen- 
sation during the reconversion period. 


The Senate has acted on the President’s 
proposals without following them too 
closely, and this legislation is now under 
consideration in the House. 

Of major interest are the provisions 
of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, not 
only because they would strengthen 
existing programs, but also because they 
contain proposals for new and far-reach- 
ing programs in relation to disability and 
health insurance. Any part of this legis- 
lation, if passed, would unquestionably 
stimulate much new legislative action 
at the state level. 

The revised Wagner bill, for example, 
adds a new title for federal grants to 
states for the construction of public and 
nonprofit hospitals and health centers. 
Provisions are substantially the same 
as in the separate Hill-Burton bill 
(S. 191). The Wagner bill proposes to 
put all United States Public Health 
Service grants to states on a matching 
basis, varying from 25 to 75 per cent, 
depending on the average per capita 
income of the states; and the same 
formula would be applied to grants made 
under the various Children’s Bureau 
programs, namely, maternal and child 
health, crippled children, and child 
welfare. 

The proposals in the Wagner bill 
with respect to public assistance would 
provide federal money for grants to all 
needy persons, would prohibit residence 
or citizenship restrictions in public 
assistance, would provide grants to the 
states on a variable basis of from 50 to 
75 per cent, and would require adminis- 
tration of federally participated assist- 
ance programs to be in a single state and 
local agency. They would also require 
need to be the sole basis for assistance 
and would authorize services to promote 
self-help and self-support. They would 
permit direct payment for medical care 
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and foster-home care and permit assist- 
ance to all children not in institutions, 
including those receiving foster-care. 

The Wagner bill further proposes the 
return of the United States Employment 
Service to the Social Security Board and 
provides for a broadened federal-national 
social insurance system, including health 
insurance, unemployment insurance, 
temporary and disability insurance, and 
old age and survivors’ insurance. It 
would provide credits in the insurance 
system for military service and would 
extend coverage to virtually all workers 
in the country. 

The Green bill confines itself to exist- 
ing programs authorized in the Social 
Security Act and leaves out some of the 
more controversial. proposals found in 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. 

Many states have notified Congress 
that they expect the unemployment 
service to be returned to the states at 
the close of the war and have also 
indicated their intent to strengthen the 
state unemployment compensation pro- 
grams to a point where little help would 
be needed from the federal government 
to enable these programs to meet the 
burden of temporary unemployment 
expected during reconversion from war 
to peace production. 

However, a few states have expressed 
interest in some amendments to the 
Social Security Act. The Maryland 
Senate, for example, memorialized Con- 
gress to liberalize the nation-wide assist- 
ance program in respect to (a) including 
a fourth category of general assistance, 
(b) removing aid to dependent children 
ceilings, (c) prohibiting residence re- 
quirements, (d) providing for direct pay- 
ments for medical care, and (e) pro- 
viding uniform 50 per cent matching of 
administration costs in all programs. 
These same proposals were actively sup- 


ported by an interstate committee of 


legislators from thirteen northeastern 
states. 

Rhode Island requested its congres- 
sional delegation to work for increased, 
federal participation in the categorical 
assistance programs; for elimination of 
maximum restrictions in the aid to de- 
pendent children program; for federal 
participation in medical-care payments 
paid directly by the state agency to 
hospitals, physicians, or other practi- 
tioners until such time as a medical 
insurance program has been provided; 
and for federal participation in general 
assistance. 

Florida memorialized Congress to 
reduce the age limit from sixty-five to 
sixty for participants under the Social 
Security Act, while Oklahoma sent a 
resolution to Congress suggesting an 
increase in federal payments to states 
for old age assistance programs. Nevada, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, and South Carolina 
requested federal legislation exempting 
various types of income for aged people 
without affecting their old age assistance 
grants. 

While formal hearings have been de- 
layed on most of the major proposals for 
federal welfare legislation, the House 
Ways and Means Committee was given 
a special appropriation for a study of 
needed amendments to the Social Secur- 
ity Act with “particular reference to old 
age and survivors’ insurance and the 
problems of coverage, benefits and taxes 
related thereto.” 

The Pepper bill (S. 1318), known as 
the ‘Maternal and Child Welfare Act of 
1945,” contains proposals for a sub- 
stantial expansion of existing state pro- 
grams of maternal and child health, 
services to crippled children, and child 
welfare services. This bill is supplemen- 
tary to Title V, Parts 1, 2, and 3, of the 
Social Security Act but does not replace 
or amend that act. It does, however, 
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raise questions on basic principles of 
federal-state relationships with respect 
to the establishment of state plans and 
the discretionary distribution of federal 
funds. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES 


The President has asked Congress for 
an extension of his war powers with re- 
spect to reorganization of federal agen- 
cies. This request is likely to be granted, 
subject to the restriction that no regular- 
ly constituted department shall be 
abolished or a new one created. 

Widespread public interest has been 
indicated in proposals to integrate many 
of the federal welfare agencies. Reorgan- 
ization of welfare programs at the federal 
level might take place by executive 
order. Creation of a new department to 
include health, welfare, education, and 
recreation, which has been widely dis- 
cussed, would require congressional ac- 
tion. Legislation on this proposal has 
not yet reached the public hearing stage. 

Some attention was paid to the ad- 
ministrative organization of welfare pro- 
grams in several of the states. The Con- 
stitutional Conference in Missouri, for 
example, paved the way for a complete 
overhauling of the organization of health 
and welfare services. The new consti- 
tution states that the health and general 
welfare of the people are matters of 
primary concern and to secure them the 
General Assembly shall establish a 
Department of Health and Welfare. 

New York’s Ostertag Committee, 


which had its origin in Governor Dewey’s. 


inaugural plea to the legislatures to do 
something about: New York’s “patch- 
work of welfare organization,” came up 
with dramatic recommendations for 
major reorganization moves which would 
integrate welfare services at the local, 
and particularly the county, level of 
government. Objectives of their total 


recommendations were to simplify the 
welfare structure as it affects the appli- 
cant for, and recipient of, aid by pro- 
viding (a) one convenient point of appli- 
cation, (b) visitation and investigation 
by workers from a single agency, and 
(c) welfare standards of improved assist- 
ance and care within the individual 
county. 

Recommendations of this commission 
would further eliminate duplicate staff 
covering the same territory but would 
preserve the use of specialized workers 
for such services as child welfare and 
medical care. They would give to the 
local government, as far as possible, 
the power to determine the pattern of 
local administration best suited to local 
conditions. Finally, they would simplify 
fiscal operations in public welfare in 
the interest of better and more econom- 
ical service to persons in need. 

Indiana reconstructed its state and 
county welfare boards. The county 
boards will have five members, two of 
which are to be women, one a township 
trustee, and not more than three mem- 
bers adherents of one political party. 
The county-board members are to be 
appointed by specified judges. The 
state board, also of five members, is to be 
appointed by the governor and is re- 
quired by law to meet at least twice 
monthly. 

Michigan cleared up an organizational 
headache by providing that the same 
person may serve as director of the 
State Department of Social Welfare and 
as supervisor of the Bureau of Social 
Security of the State Department of 
Social ‘Welfare, thus integrating ad- 
ministrative authority of two state pro- 
grams. 

Vermont created an advisory and 
policy-determining board for the State 
Department of Public Welfare. This 
board, to be composed of five members 
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with overlapping terms, is to be ap- 
pointed by the governor, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. This leaves 
Tennessee as the only state operating 
its welfare program without either an 
administrative or an advisory board. 

North Carolina no longer stands alone 
among the states in having a connota- 
tion of charity in the official designation 
of its state social welfare agency. The 
1945 General Assembly changed the 
official designation from ‘‘State Board of 
Charities and Public Welfare’ to “State 
Board of Public Welfare,” thus giving 
the state administrative setup its third 
name in seventy-seven years of existence. 
In Wisconsin a new law provides for 
further integration of county welfare 
services with county welfare departments 
now authorized to administer child wel- 
fare services which have previously been 
the sole respeasibility of private agen- 
cies. 


PERSONNEL 


Surprisingly little legislation was en- 
acted during 1945 that would affect the 
status of employees in welfare programs. 
While many state legislatures considered 
a variety of proposals related to prefer- 
ence for veterans in governmental em- 
ployment, few new laws were actually 
passed. Veterans’ preferences had been 
established previously in virtually all 
states having civil service or merit 
systems. 

New state retirement systems were 
established for all state employees in 
Alabama, Montana, and Oregon. The 
Alabama and Oregon programs are de- 
signed to include county, municipal, 
and other public and quasi-public em- 
ployees. 

Nevada established a new State Merit 
System of Personnel Administration, 
which would serve the Employment 


Security Division, the Department of 
Health, and the Department of Welfare. 
Oregon established a state-wide civil 
service system, and, because of the large 
number of employees in the armed serv- 
ices, only those persons employed by 
the state prior to 1941 were to be blan- 
keted in. 

Kansas, in creating its State Office ‘of 
Veteran Affairs, specified that all per- 
sonnel for this office should be selected 
through the state civil service system. 

Illinois provided pay increases of 
from 10 to 20 per cent for the directors 
of state departments, their assistants, 
and about twenty-five hundred state 
employees. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


On June 30, 1945, fifty-one states had 
plans approved by the Social Security 
Board for old age assistance, forty-nine 
for aid to dependent children, and forty- 
six for aid to the blind. Many relatively 
minor pieces of new state legislation were 
related to bringing state categorical 
assistance programs into more complete 
conformity with the federal social se- 
curity law. If any of the amendments to 
the public assistance title of the federal 
Social Security Act, which are currently 
proposed in the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill, eventually become law, it is obvious 
that much new state legislation will be 
required to bring state public assistance 
programs into line with the federal act. 
However, many states have already 
passed enabling legislation which would 
allow them to adjust state programs to 
meet any change made in the federal 
law. One new state, namely, Tennessee, 
passed such an enabling act during 1945. 

An act passed in Wisconsin provides 
for a new special category of assistance 
to totally disabled persons. The liberal 
provisions of this law are all the more 
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notable because the state is launching 
upon a new program without the impetus 
of federal participation. Any totally 
disabled citizen of Wisconsin who has 
resided in that state for one year and is 
between seventeen and sixty-five years 
of age is eligible for aid in accordance 
with need, but not to exceed $80 a month 
and provided he does not reside in a 
public institution. This new program is 
to be administered by county welfare 
departments, with the state paying 50 
per cent of the cost. Wisconsin also 
revised and codified its public assistance 
laws in 1945, and in this process eligi- 
bility rules for public assistance were 
liberalized. 

Cash grants for home relief in New 
York are now made mandatory under 
new legislation. Discretion is left with 
the welfare administrator, however, to 
give relief in the form of vouchers in 
those individual cases in which assist- 
ance recipients are not competent to 
handle cash. Vouchers may also be 
issued relating to medical, dental, and 
nursing care. This new law now makes 
all forms of public assistance uniform 
with regard to the use of cash grants. 


OLD AGE ASSISTANCE 


Several states have initiated special 
studies or surveys of problems of the 
aged recipients of public assistance. In 
Ohio the chief of the Division of Aid 
for the Aged was directed by law to 
make a complete and thorough survey 


of present needs of recipients and aid. 


for the aged in relation to present cost of 
relief standards. Ohio also provided for 
the appointment of a pension program 
commission to make a study of public 
pensions, including aid for the aged, to 
which the taxpayers of the state con- 
tributed in any way. 

Illinois created a Public Assistance 


Laws Commission to make a thorough 
study of the laws of the state relating to 
old age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, blind assistance, poor relief, 
and all laws relating thereto and to pre- 
pare a codification and revision of laws 
so as to consolidate such laws into a 
single statute and to eliminate obsolete, 
inconsistent, duplicate, and overlapping 
provisions of such laws. 

A number of states removed ceilings 
from old age assistance grants or in- 
creased the maximum available grant. 
In North Dakota the only limitation on 
the amount of monthly grant which may 
be received by eligible recipients of as- 
sistance in the three categorical programs 
is that the amount must not exceed the 
annual need as established by applying 
the minimum standards of need on a 
uniform basis. Oklahoma provided for 
old age assistance to be granted on the 
basis of need. Oregon removed its $40 
ceiling on old age assistance grants. 
South Dakota increased monthly maxi- 
mums from $30 to $40, as did North 
Carolina. Delaware raised its maximum 
for old age assistance grants from $25 
to $30 a month. Michigan’s new law 
now permits payments of old age assist- 
ance benefits up to a $60 monthly maxi- 
mum when recipients require hospi- 
tal care. Vermont raised the maximum 
old age benefits from $30 to $40 for 
individuals and from $45 to $60 for 
couples. Utah also moved from $30 to 
$40 for its maximum. The state of 
Washington put old age assistance on 
the basis of need and provided a $50 
minimum for persons over sixty-five 
years who have no other income. Wyo- 
ming raised maximums on old age as- 
sistance to $50 a month, while the $40 
maximum in Minnesota was removed 
with respect to medical, dental, surgical, 
hospital, nursing, or licensed rest-home 
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care, with the state and county sharing 
equally the amount of the grant in excess 
of $40. 

In Minnesota old age assistance recipi- 
ents may now earn up to $100 a year 
without these earnings affecting the 
amount of assistance they receive. Uiah 
now permits old age assistance recipients 
to keep earnings derived from agricul- 
tural pursuits without these earnings 
affecting their normal grants. 

County commissioners in Nevada are 
authorized in the 1945 legislation to 
purchase facilities for county homes for 
the aged, if necessary properly to care 
for the indigent. West Virginia has es- 
tablished a home for the aged and infirm 
white men and women, to which no 
persons will be admitted except upon 
the recommendation of the council of 
the department of public assistance of 
the county in which the individual 
resides. 

Inmates of public institutions in J1i- 
nois were previously denied old age 
pension grants. New legislation now 
provides that an old age pension grant 
may be given to a person otherwise 
qualified who is an inmate of the county 
home or institution for the care of the 
destitute, infirm, or chronically ill, 
provided the facilities of such institutions 
meet standards of the Illinois Public Aid 
Commission for safeguarding the health, 
safety, and comfort of the resident. 


AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


State laws passed in 1945 affecting 
the aid to dependent children programs 
were largely directed to a broadening of 
eligibility in this program and allowing 
for increased adequacy of grants. It is 
noticeable that most of the states which 
provided increased adequacy for grants 
to old age assistance recipients took 
similar steps on behalf of dependent 
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children. This is in contrast to the pre- 
vailing concept that the aged group are 
always politically favored. 

New legislation in New York liber- 

alized the eligibility provisions for aid 
to dependent children and placed the 
grants on a basis of need. Aid can now 
be given to parents or other relatives of 
a child under sixteen or a minor between 
sixteen and eighteen if such help is 
deemed necessary. New York laws also 
now make provision for hospital care 
for children in aid to dependent children 
cases. 
Nebraska placed jurisdiction of de- 
linquent, neglected, and dependent chil- 
dren in the Board of Control rather than 
in the Department of Health, which 
previously had this responsibility. Z/li- 
nois broadened the definition of ‘“‘de- 
pendent children” to include a child 
living with any other relative approved 
by the commission as well as those 
living with relatives specifically men- 
tioned in the act. South Dakota also 
broadened its aid to dependent children 
program to include physically or men- 
tally incapacitated children. 

Several additional states broadened 
their eligibility rules for aid to dependent 
children to include children from six- 
teen to eighteen years if they are regular- 
ly attending school. Tennessee, South 
Dakota, and Maryland were in this group, 
although Maryland’s law went even 
further by removing the restriction “if 
regularly attending school.” 

Many state legislatures moved to im- 
prove the adequacy of aid to dependent 
children grants through a simple device of 
making larger-than-usual appropriations 
for this program, but several states acted 
to raise previous maximum limitations on 
such grants. Nebraska and Colorado have 
placed such assistance on a basis of 
need. South Dakota now allows grants up 
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to $30 for the first child and $12 for each 
additional child. Jowa has moved up its 
maximums from $15 to $18 a month for 
the first child and from $10 to $12 a 
month for each additional child and 
from $50 to $75 a month per family. 
Minnesota increased its maximums from 
$23 for mother and child and $15 for each 
additional child to $40 for mother and 
child, $15 for the second child, and $12 
for each additional child. 


AID TO THE BLIND 


Arkansas has authorized the Commis- 
sioner of Public Welfare to employ 
special case workers for the blind. 

A new IIlinois law now makes possible 
blind assistance for inmates of public 
institutions and also permits blind assist- 
ance to be available to persons under 
the age of eighteen years. 

South Dakota and Nebraska have in- 
creased maximum grants to the blind 
from $30 to $40, while North Dakota has 
modified the $40 maximum covering aid 
to the blind. 


RESIDENCE AND SETTLEMENT 
REQUIREMENTS 


During 1945, Pennsylvania came close 
to joining Rhode Island in the complete 
abolition of residence and settlement 
requirements for eligibility to public aid. 
The new Pennsylvania law eliminates 
such residence and settlement require- 
ments on a reciprocal basis, namely, 
for persons holding residence in a state 
which also would agree to eliminate wach 
eligibility requirements. 

Most of the legislatures in northeast- 
ern states had bills presented for the 
abolition of residence and settlement 
requirements; but, since each state was 
waiting for the other to act, most of 
these bills died in committee. The Maine 
legislature considered such a bill but held 


it over to its next regular session for 
action. 

Maryland reduced residence require- 
ments for blind aid from five to one year, 
while Jilinois reduced its residence re- 
quirements for old age pensions from 
five to one year and for general assistance 
from three to one year. Vermont short- 
ened its residence requirements for 
blind assistance and also provided that 
the state will reimburse a town for one- 
half of the expenses for relief given to 
transient persons having no residence in 
the town or the state. 

Jorth Carolina eliminated citizenship 
requirements for old age assistance, and 
Illinois modified its citizenship require- 
ments so that persons who are not 
citizens might qualify for old age assist- 
ance provided they have resided in the 
United States for twenty-five years 
preceding application. 

Massachusetts adopted a law provid- 
ing that recipients of both old age assist- 
ance and aid to dependent children 
may now move to another state and 
continue to receive assistance from 
Massachusetts until they become eli- 
gible in the state to which they have 
moved provided that reciprocal agree- 
ments have been established with the 
state to which they moved. South 
Dakota and Illinois now permit aid to 
be given to infants born outside the 
state one year preceding application if 
the mother was and continues to be a 
resident of the state. Michigan passed 
a law allowing recipients of public 
assistance to move from one county to 
another without loss of grants. 


LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY OF RELATIVES 


Both Pennsylvania and New York 
acted this year to remove from existing 
legislation the legal responsibility of 
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grandchildren for the support of grand- 
parents. 

Michigan has provided that children 
would not be liable for the later support 
of needy parents who had been guilty 
of neglecting them when under sixteen 
years of age. Massachusetts also liberal- 
ized its requirements of children’s sup- 
port of parents. This change provided 
that the child’s statement under oath 
should be used to determine liability and 
that no further investigation should be 
made except in certain instances. 


CONFIDENTIAL NATURE OF RECORDS 


Nevada passed a state law in 1945 to 
insure that records relating to public 
assistance are kept confidential. The new 
law in Massachusetts provides that 
records in all forms of public assistance 
be confidential. This previously applied 
only to old age assistance and aid to 
dependent children. 


CHILD WELFARE 


Senator Claude Pepper with nine 
colleagues has introduced the “ Maternal 
and Child Welfare Act of 1945” (S. 1318) 
and has urged speedy congressional 
action on this bill, which would provide 
for a substantial expansion of existing 
state programs of maternal and child 
health services and would provide for 
crippled children and child welfare 
services. This bill authorizes an appro- 
priation of $100,000,000 and is designed 
to stimulate full coverage in all the 
states for the various programs included. 
This legislation, if passed, would, like 
the Wagner bill, stimulate considerable 
state legislation to allow the full use of 
federal funds which would be made 
available. It would give real support to 
services that have, to date, been ad- 
ministered on so restrictive a basis as to 
be available to only a small portion of 


the mothers and children in need of the 
services. Similar provisions are incorpo- 
rated into the revised Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill but with somewhat different 
proposals for distribution of the federal 
funds to the states. 

State legislation that was passed 
during 1945 and related to child welfare 
services was concerned largely with the 
initiation of surveys and studies of ex- 
isting programs and unmet needs. 

New York created a State Youth 
Commission which will provide financial 
aid to municipalities and act as a plan- 
ning, research, and co-ordinating agency 
to stimulate increased activities and 
supplement the care and guidance fur- 
nished by the family and by existing 
religious and social institutions. © 

The Kansas legislative council was 
directed to make a study of the present 
state program and facilities for the care, 
treatment, and other disposition of 
delinquent, dependent, neglected, or 
mentally defective children. 

In Oregon a Joint Interim Committee 
was appointed for the purpose of inves- 
tigating and studying the advisability of 
establishing institutions for the care, 
examination, specialized study, and 
treatment of delinquent, underprivi- 
leged, and maladjusted children and 
generally to investigate and study the 
subjects of prevention of child delin- 
quency and the rehabilitation of delin- 
quent children. 

Missouri. established a Children’s 
Code Commission to survey existing 
state laws regarding children’s services 
and to study unmet needs of children. 

Illinois also created a special commis- 
sion to “prepare and develop a program 
designed to consolidate and coordinate 
the administration of child welfare 
functions of the state.” 

The Connecticut legislature enacted 
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a law requiring the Public Welfare 
Council to ‘‘make a survey of the con- 
ditions leading to delinquency and neg- 
lect of children and of the needs of de- 
linquent, neglected, and uncared for 
children.” At the same time: the legis- 
lature also made provision for the legis- 
lative council of the state to make a 
study of the function of county commis- 
sions particularly in relation to the 
county home and the care of dependent 
children. 

A new law in the state of Washington 
provided for appropriations by counties 
and methods for financing a program for 
juvenile care. 


HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


Maine created in the State Depart- 
ment of Education a Division of Special 
Education to foster, inspect, approve, 
and supervise a program of education 
for physically handicapped children. 
Ohio provided for increased funds and 
services for crippled children. 

Kansas enacted a law providing for 
training and education in the state in- 
stitutions for deaf and blind children. 
Arizona also made new and increased 
provision for the education of crippled 
children. 

CHILD LABOR 


Some definite improvements were 
made during 1945 in state child-labor 
and compulsory school-attendance legis- 
lation. 

Among the most important of the 


bills enacted were acts affecting mini-., 


mum age for employment in Maine 
and in Illinois; working hours of in- 
school employed youth in New York; 
night work of minors in Rhode Island; 
workmen’s compensation for illegally 
employed minors in Minnesota and 
New Jersey; and school attendance in 
Georgia, North Carolina, and Oregon. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


A new law in North Carolina author- 
ized the establishment of juvenile courts 
in cities of ten thousand or more. Ala- 
bama has provided that the Commis- 
sioner of Public Welfare shall serve as 
an ex officio member of the Board of 
Trustees of the State Industrial School. 
Kansas has authorized certain counties 
to provide custodial schools or parental 
homes or juvenile farms for the purpose 
of caring for children under eighteen 
years of age in the custody, or under the 
jurisdiction, of the judge of the juvenile 
court. 

In New York the power of the Social 
Welfare Department is extended to in- 
clude placement in boarding-homes for 
children from the training schools of the 
state. Minnesota has authorized a foster- 
home-care program for dependent and 
neglected children to de-emphasize its 
previous program of institutional care. 
Wisconsin has also made possible the 
placement in selected foster-homes of 
children committed to the boys’ and 
girls’ industrial schools. Delaware has 
established a new family-court law for 
New Castle County which would com- 
bine in one court the jurisdiction of the 
former juvenile-court and family-sup- 
port cases. Indiana re-enacted its state- 
wide juvenile-court law and strengthened 
it in some respects. In Montana a new 
law provides that, when the juvenile 
court has obtained jurisdiction over a 
child, such jurisdiction is continued 
after a child is confined in a state cus- 
todial or correctional institution. 

Much important legislation with re- 
gard to the treatment of juvenile delin- 
quents was enacted in the state of New 
York. The Department of Social Welfare 
may now establish and operate, for a 
period of five years, temporary branches 
of state training schools for the protec- 
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tion and security of juvenile delinquents 
committed thereto, but no delinquent 
shall be committed directly to such 
branch. The commissioner may author- 
ize the transfer of boys from one insti- 
tution to another or any branch of 
either. 

It is now possible in New York for the 
commissioners of Social Welfare, Correc- 
tions, and Mental Hygiene to transfer 
inmates under twenty-one to institu- 
tions under departments other than their 
own. 

The new New York law provides for a 
reception and classification center in the 
Department of Corrections for purposes 
of confinement and treatment of male 
offenders between sixteen and twenty- 
one convicted after November 1, 1945, 
of offenses punishable by imprisonment 
in state institutions under the depart- 
ment. A State Youth Commission con- 
sisting of the commissioners of Correc- 
tion, Education, Mental Hygiene, and 
Social Welfare, the industrial commis- 
sioner, a member of the Parole Board, 
and one additional member to be ap- 
pointed by the governor was established 
with an appropriation of $800,000 to en- 
courage the municipalities of the state to 
undertake increased activities in educa- 
tion and recreation for the development 
of persons under twenty-one and to aid, 
advise, and co-operate with the bureaus 
established by counties and cities for 
this purpose. The commission has broad 
powers in approving local programs and 
in administering the act. 

Oregon established a legislative com- 
mittee of five members with a staff to 
investigate the prison and jails of the 
state as well as institutions supported, 
maintained, and supervised in whole or 
in part by the state. In addition, a Joint 
Interim Committee of the House and 
Senate was set up to investigate the ad- 


visability of establishing institutions 
for the care, examination, specialized 
study, and treatment of delinquent, 
underprivileged, and maladjusted chil- 
dren and generally to investigate and 
study the prevention of child delin- 
quency and the rehabilitation of delin- 
quent children. 


ADOPTIONS 


The United States Children’s Bureau 
has issued recommendations as to the 
essentials of adoption laws and pro- 
cedures. These were the product of a 
study of state adoption laws and the ex- 
perience of courts and social agencies 
with adoption procedures The recom- 
mendations have been considered by 
some state legislatures in remodeling 
adoption legislation. 

New Jersey amended its adoption 
laws to place the burden of responsibility 
upon the family receiving a child for 
adoption. Such a family must be ap- 
proved by a recognized agency for the 
purpose of receiving a child into their 
home for adoption. Vermont has codi- 
fied its laws on adoption procedure and 
has added a provision which would safe- 
guard the confidential nature of all 
adoption records. [ilinois passed a law 
which requires:a six months’ probation- 
ary period before an adoption becomes 
legal in the state. Investigation of the 
prospective parents and of the child’s 
background is also required in this new 
law. 

Idaho has enacted a bill providing for 
the filing of birth records from juris- 
diction of other than the state of Idaho 
and making court files and records in 
relation to adoption confidential. Min- 
nesota has also provided that the records 
of court proceedings in adoption shall 
not be open for inspection except on 
order of the court. 
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MEDICAL CARE AND HOSPITALIZATION 


Serious consideration by Congress of 
the Hill-Burton hospital bill (S. 191) 
has stimulated considerable interest a- 
mong state legislatures in surveying 
locally the need for additional medical- 
care facilities. This federal legislation, if 
passed, would provide $5,000,000 for 
planning work and an appropriation of 
$100,000,000 a year for the construction 
and repair of hospitals and the develop- 
ment of other health facilities. This bill 
centers in the functional health agency 
(United States Public Health Service) 
the responsibility for the planning and 
financing of a nation-wide hospital 
construction program. It also provides 
for grants-in-aid for the construction of 
nonprofit voluntary, as well as public, 
health facilities. Finally, it requires a 
state-wide survey and plan for health 


facilities in each state as a condition to 


obtaining grants for the construction of 
any individual unit. 

It is this latter provision that has 
stimulated many of the states to initiate 
surveys of state needs for hospital facil- 
ities either by legislative action or by 
administrative authority. 

The National Commission on Hos- 
pital Care, a nongovernment public 
service committee to study hospital 
service in the United States, has been 
organized with substantial foundation 
grants to assist states in conducting 
state-wide surveys of hospital needs. 
There are now twenty states and the 


District of Columbia which have in- 


ventories of their hospital facilities 
under way or about to start. These are 
District of Columbia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, Ten- 


nessee, Vermont, Washington, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming. 

Legislation has been passed, but the 
surveys have not yet begun, in Delaware, 
Florida, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Oregon, Texas, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia. Some of these hospital surveys 
are authorized by legislation, and some 
have been initiated under the adminis- 
trative authority of the governor. In 
Michigan the governor has appointed a 
40-member commission to study hos- 
pital facilities, while in New York the 
governor has set up a joint hospital 
board which will act as advisory council 
to the Postwar Planning Commission, 
which is the state agency designated to 
carry out the survey of hospital facili- 
ties. In Indiana, legislation has been 
passed which directs the State Board of 
Health to make the survey. 

In Maine the Department of Health 
and Welfare was ordered to make a com- 
plete survey of all existing public and 
private hospitals and health centers in 
the state, and this same bill provided the 
authority for the department to accept 
federal funds available for public health 
services of all kinds. 

Indiana’s former four-man bipartisan 
Board of Health is now changed to a 
nine-member board to be appointed by 
the governor, with members drawn 
from the medical profession and the 
related professions of sanitary engineer- 
ing, nursing, pharmacy, dentistry, and 
veterinary medicine. This board, which 
has been designated to study the hos- 
pital facilities of Indiana, has also been 
directed to pay particular attention to 
the need for the extension of health 
services, the problem of licensing, and a 
new classification of salaries for part- 
time city and county health officers. 

In Alabama, legislation authorizing the 
construction and operation of additional 





state hospitals and nursing-homes is 
conditioned upon the ratification of a 
constitutional amendment permitting 
the state to construct and maintain 
hospitals. 

Michigan passed an enabling act to 
allow boards of supervisors of certain 
counties to maintain hospitals, sanitar- 
iums, and other institutions for the 
treatment of contagious diseases and for 
the indigent needing care. Vermont also 
provided appropriations for the repair, 
purchase, and construction of buildings 
for state institutions. 

As a result of the findings and recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Medi- 
cal Care of the Maryland State Planning 
Commission released last year, the 
Maryland legislature authorized the 
State Board of Health to establish seven 
bureaus, among them the Bureau of 
Medical Services, which would adminis- 
ter a program of medical care for indi- 
gent and medically indigent persons in 
the state, contract with physicians and 
dentists and hospitals for the medical, 
dental, surgical, and hospital treatment 
of eligible persons, and also provide 
nursing care within the provisions of 
the budget. 

In North Dakota the legislature pro- 
vided for a state medical center for the 
purpose of providing facilities for the 
co-ordination, improvement, expansion, 
and unification of health and welfare 
activities of the state and its agencies and 
its political subdivisions and private 
medical practitioners. Operation of this 
medical center will be the responsibility 
of the state university 

In North Carolina the 1945 Assembly 
took the initial step in providing a state- 
wide program of medical care and facil- 
ities for the indigent that had been 
recommended by a special commission 
appointed in 1943. The Massachusetts 
legislature provided for an increase in 
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the rate of reimbursement for hospital 
care, furnished by boards of public wel- 
fare to dependent persons, from $4.00 
per day to the actual per diem cost of 
the hospital but not to exceed $5.00. 


CARE OF CHRONICALLY ILL 


The state of Illinois has established a 
commission for the care of the chron- 
ically ill which takes the place of a former 
committee authorized to investigate 
chronic diseases among indigents. Also, 
another Illinois bill mandated the “Act 
To Revise the Law in Relation to Pau- 
pers,” to substitute the term “county 
home for destitute, infirm, or chron- 
ically ill persons” for the term ‘poor 
house.” It makes other changes in the 
language of the act to make it consis- 
tent with the purpose of the bill, which 
is to enable counties to transform the 
outmoded poorhouses into modern in- 
firmaries or hospital facilities for the 
care of the chronically ill. 


HOSPITAL INSURANCE PLAN 


Twenty states have now enacted 
laws for insurance plans for improving 
medical-care programs. New states this 
year are Iowa, Tennessee, North Dakota, 
Minnesota, and Rhode Island. 

Thirty-three states and the District of 
Columbia have enabling legislation gov- 
erning nonprofit hospital plans on their 
statute-books. 

California’s much publicized health 
insurance plans failed to pass the legis- 
lature. 

Both Florida and North Dakota author- 
ized creation and operation of nonprofit 
corporations to operate nonprofit medi- 
cal and/or surgical and/or hospital- 
service plans. The Minnesota legislature 
authorized the formation of corporations 
to provide low-cost prepaid medical care. 
This legislation had the support of the 
State Medical Society. A Wisconsin 
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law provides that prepayment medical 
plans may be established and operated 
by state or county medical societies, 
subject to provisions of the state in- 
surance laws except as to capitalization 
requirements. Under this legislation, 
free choice of physicians would have to 
be guaranteed. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Congress has under consideration 
House bill 2550, which provides for a 
national neuropsychiatric institute and 
for grants-in-aid to the states to assist 
the establishment’ of neuropsychiatric 
clinics. This legislation specifies that 
these grants-in-aid would be available 
through the State Health Department. 
The law may be amended to make these 
funds available directly to the state 
agencies now responsible for mental- 
hygiene programs in each state. 

Vermont reorganized its mental-hy- 
giene program through the establish- 
ment of a new three-member State 
Board of Mental Health, combining two 
previously operating boards: the State 
Board of Supervisors for the Insane and 
the State Board of Control of Mental 
Defectives. 

Ohio established a separate hospital 
for the mentally ill, mentally deficient, 
and the epileptic who suffer from tuber- 
culosis. This institution will be operated 
by the State Department of Welfare. 

North Carolina improved its commit- 
ment procedures to state mental insti- 
tutions and appropriated funds for im- 
provements to the existing four state 
mental hospitals. Legislation was also 
passed in this state to increase the facil- 
ities for care of the feeble-minded, but no 
appropriations for this purpose were 
made. 

Minnesota made provision for the 
temporary use of the state public school 
facilities of Owatonna to care for the 


feeble-minded. Wisconsin passed new 
legislation providing for voluntary ad- 
missions to mental institutions without 
the usual requirement of court com- 
mitment and also made provisions for 
family care of mental patients. 


HEALTH INSTITUTIONS 


Vermont has provided for the appoint- 
ment of a director of institutions in the 
Department of Public Welfare. Maine 
passed legislation which would place all 
institutions giving care and treatment 
to defectives, dependents, and delin- 
quents or boarding-homes for the aged, 
blind, or other persons over sixteen years 
of age within the licensing authority of 
the Department of Health and Welfare. 

Illinois has provided for the licensing, 
inspection, and supervision of all private 
nursing-homes; and Tenmessee has es- 
tablished similar legislation, placing li- 
censing authority under the Department 
of Public Welfare. 

North Dakota now requires that homes 
for the aged and infirm be licensed; 
and new legislation in North Carolina 
strengthened licensing-powers of the 
State Board of Public Welfare in this re- 
spect. In Montana the State Board of 
Health was given authority to inspect all 
homes privately operated as homes for 
the aged or as boarding-homes. In Indi- 
ana a new bill was passed which transfers 
the responsibility of licensing nursing- 
homes for the aged from the Health De- 
partment to the Welfare Department. In 
Minnesota the Division of Social Welfare 
will license the day-nurseries. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION™ 


The controversy prevailing through 
the war years as to whether unemploy- 
ment compensation should be federalized 


t Ruth Reticker, “State Unemployment Com- 
pensation Laws of 1945,” Social Security Bulletin, 
VII (July, 1945), 9-26. 
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has apparently been resolved for the time 
being with general agreement that in- 
dividual state programs will be strength- 
ened and federal financial support be 
provided through the existing state pro- 
grams to supplement grants and extend 
the period of coverage. 

At this writing (October 1) the United 
States Senate has approved unemploy- 
ment compensation legislation which 
would provide (a) coverage for federal 
employees under provisions of the laws 
of the states where they are employed, 
(b) coverage for maritime employees 
under the District of Columbia laws, 
(c) provision for federal funds to extend 
coverage up to twenty-six weeks at 
the request of a governor, and (d) trans- 
portation up to $200 to individual 
warworkers for returning to their homes 
or transportation to a new job. These 
provisions fall short of the President’s 
recommendations but may be even fur- 
ther restricted when this legislation is 
considered by the House. 

Thirty-six of the forty-six state legis- 
latures enacted significant unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. This legislation 
is more varied than ever before but does 
provide better protection against unem- 
ployment to larger numbers of workers 
than previously. For example, 78 per 
cent of the covered workersof thecountry 
can receive maximum weekly benefits of 
$20 or more; 80 per cent of the covered 
workers can receive maximum potential 
benefits, within a benefit year, of $396 
or more; and the same number of work- 
ers are covered in states which require a 
waiting period of only one week. 

Influence of the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944, which provides 
flat benefits of $20 a week for unem- 
ployed veterans, may be seen in the fact 
that $20 is now the maximum amount 


for unemployment compensation bene- 
fits in the largest number of states. 

The largest number of legislative 
changes occurred in maximum duration 
of benefits. Twenty-eight states extended 
their maximum duration by from two to 
ten weeks. 

Michigan, Connecticut, and Nevada 
added dependents’ allowances in 1945. 
Previously, only the District of Columbia 
included such allowances in its benefits 
formula. The four plans differed marked- 
ly in the definition of dependents and in 
the amount of the benefits. 

Six states—California, Nevada, New 
York, North Dakota, Oregon, and Penn- 
syluania—reduced the initial waiting 
period from two weeks to one week, and 
Maryland eliminated the one-week wait- 
ing period. Only thirteen states now re- 
tain the two weeks’ initial waiting period, 
and these states contain only 15 per 
cent of the covered workers of the 
country. 

All unemployment compensation laws 
have provided that claimants must be 
able to work and be available for work. 
In 1945, three states—Moryland, Ne- 
vada, and Montana—modified this re- 
quirement by a provision that no claim- 
ant will be considered ineligible for 
failure to report at an employment 
office in any week of unemployment if 
such failure is due to an illness or dis- 
ability which occurs after he has regis- 
tered for work and if no work which 
would have been considered suitable, 
but for his disability, has been offered 
after the beginning of his disability. 
With a few exceptions, the extension of 
coverage received rather tentative treat- 
ment in the 1945 legislatures; the states 
are apparently waiting action by the fed- 
eral government before changing exist- 
ing laws to cover groups exempt from 
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taxation under the Federal Employment 
Tax Act. 

New York became the forty-fifth 
state to adopt experience rating of em- 
ployers, although the New York pro- 
vision departs from all precedents in 
the determination of experience-rating 
credits. 

EMPLOYMENT 


Congress is at present considering 
basic legislation with full employment as 
an objective. Such legislation would, if 
passed, mean the acceptance of respon- 
sibility on the part of government for the 
inauguration of economic and social 
measures designed to maintain high- 
level employment. The immediate legis- 
lation under consideration would set up 
machinery for continuing inventories on 
employment opportunities and measures 
for determining the need for, and proper 
timing of, “‘shot-in-the-arm” legislation. 

In the state of New Jersey a five-mem- 
ber Migrant Labor Board was created 
under new legislation. Under this law 
the state takes responsibility for the 
health and welfare of migrant workers, 
and specific duties of the new board 
will be inspection of camps and facil- 
ities, medical services, enforcement of 
labor laws, and co-operation with other 
state departments. 


VETERANS 


The Alabama State Department of 
Veterans Affairs was this year created to 
provide effective service for Alabama 
veterans. Particular emphasis will be 
placed on assisting veterans to secure 
benefits to which they are entitled under 
various federal and state statutes. 

Maine passed legislation giving the 
Health and Welfare Department author- 
ity to accept any federal funds which 


may be made available for the furnishing 
of information and assistance to veter- 
ans. 

Fifteen states created or reorganized 
state veterans offices during 1945. All 
states now have an office, department, 
or agency to administer veterans affairs. 


GENERAL 


Minnesota established a Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation under new 
1945 legislation. This division will oper- 
ate under the direction and control of 
the State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion in the Department of Education. 

North Carolina this year became the 
first state in the country to set up a State 
Recreation Commission. The Commis- 
sioner of Public Welfare is an ex officio 
member of the new commission, which 
will represent all sections of the state 
and the various interested groups in 
this field. The commission will study 
and appraise recreational needs of the 
state, co-operate in promoting local 
recreational systems, aid in recruiting 
workers for the program, promote rec- 
reational standards, and co-operate with 
other agencies. 

Legislation giving official status to 
large-scale regional planning was passed 
by fourteen states during 1944, includ- 
ing Arkansas, California, Colorado, Mas- 
sachusetis, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
York, North Carolina, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
and Washington. While much of the plan- 
ning machinery was designed partic- 
ularly for physical construction and the 
conservation of natural resources, some 
of this legislation recognized the impor- 
tance of long-time planning in relation 
to community living and with recog- 
nition of social problems. 
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WORDS AND THEIR WAYS IN SOCIAL WELFARE 


EMMA 0. LUNDBERG 


SEMANTICS: THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE’ 


of The Leviathan said: ‘Words are 

wise men’s counters, they do but 
reckon with them; but they are the 
money of fools.” A. later writer 
charged that Hobbes was a false 
prophet in this as in his philosophy of 
government and that the statement 
should be reversed. Be that as it may, 
the meanings of words, as well as the 
rules of grammar, change continually as 
the result of popular usage, and the wise 
man recognizes their mutability. The re- 
cent interest in semantics—the science 
that deals with the evolution of meaning 
—and the many treatises on the ways of 
words in English speech prove that the 
importance of words is fully recognized, 
though not always respected.’ 

The personalities of words are af- 
fected, as are the personalities of people, 
by their environment and by the company 
they keep. No matter how good is the 
origin or how exalted the intended mean- 
ing, they degenerate if they are used care- 
lessly. Connotations acquired by words 
that have fallen into disrepute through 
careless usage or through misinterpreta- 
tion of ideas that were originally good 
lead to substitution of other terms that 
are designed to express better the origi- 


[ THE seventeenth century the author 


1 Michel Bréal, Semantics: Studies in the Science 
of Meaning, trans. Mrs. Henry Cust (New York, 
1900). 

2 Among the recently published books on this 
subject are: Stuart Chase, The Tyranny of Words 
(New York, 1938); S. I. Hayakawa, Language in Ac- 
tion (New York, 1939); Hugh Walpole, Semantics: 
The Nature of Words and Their Meanings (New York, 
1941). 


. 


nal idea or to convey a sense of progress 
in thinking and action. 

Classic examples of deterioration of 
words are:3 knave, which originally meant 
no more than “boy,” as does the German 
Knabe: villain was a peasant; rogue was a 
wandering mendicant; idiot first meant a 
private man as distinguished from a man 
in public office, then came to mean the 
untaught or mentally undeveloped as 
distinguished from the educated, and 
finally a man whose mental powers are 
deficient; a gossip in its first and etymo- 
logical sense was merely a sponsor in 
baptism. Dole very appropriately, in 
view of old methods of administering re- 
lief, meant “a part or portion of’’; dole 
and deal are said to have been the same 
word originally. Our silly, now meaning 
“foolish,” is the Old English saelig, 
which originally meant “blissful” or 
“innocent.” 


THE LANGUAGE OF SOCIAL WORK 


It is a sign of health and aliveness that 
usage changes as rapidly as it does in the 
field of social welfare. Continued develop- 
ment of ideals and improvement in 
methods make it necessary to find new 
terms to express new theories of social 
action. Terminology in the field of social 
welfare is especially important because 
of the close relationship of language to 
action. Words very quickly become mean- 
ingless if the promise conveyed by them 
fails of fulfilment. If the language of so- 
cial welfare is to survive, the objectives 
which are implied by the terms used must 


3 Richard Chenevix Trench, Jilustrations Taken 
from “A Select Glossary” (London, 1895). 
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reflect the best thought of the day, and 
these promises must be lived up to by 
the agencies using the term. Covering up 
a condition by masquerading under a 
high-sounding title tends inevitably to 
degrade the title to conform with public 
opinion of the service. It is especially sig- 
nificant that, in the field of social service, 
words do not survive unless they acquire 
connotations which are commendable. 
The language of social service provides 
an ever changing picture of the develop- 
ment of social action. Words used in the 
vocabulary of social service are peculiar- 
ly likely to fall into bad repute if used 
carelessly. They may be designed to ex- 
press high ideals; but, if they are used in 
relation to slipshod methods or half- 
measures, they no longer signify to the 
public what they originally meant. So- 
cial welfare “movements” must live up 
to promises implied, or the public soon 
loses confidence in them. The unfortu- 
nate thing is that a whole area of service 
may be smirched by the shortcomings of 
one agency. 

Unfortunate connotations acquired by 
words that were once in good repute are 
often the result of a tendency to use a 
term that originally conveyed definite 
principles to cover methods that fall far 
short of its implications. Some words, 
like charity, one of the most beautiful 
words in our language, deserved a better 
fate. When aid to the needy became 
tainted both by the “Lady Bountiful” 
idea and by the antithesis expressed in 
Tennyson’s “cold statistical charity,” 
the word lost some of its power to de- 
scribe the type of service motivated by 
love and understanding Eleemosynary as 
a substitute for “charitable,” especially 
as applied to institutions, had a short 
life, perhaps because this quaint word 
lacked the spiritual connotation that 
lifted it above the thought of gratuitous 


alms. Relief has been struggling to main- 
tain itself, and assistance is now being 
used increasingly, especially with refer- 
ence to aid from public funds, as imply- 
ing something broader in scope and wiser 
in application. 

Perhaps the word with the saddest his- 
tory of all is welfare, which, instead of 
holding the meaning of general well-be- 
ing, became too closely associated with 
the more or less adequate systems of re- 
lief from destitution. Whatever may be 
the reason, derogatory connotations 
seem to have attached themselves like 
barnacles to the term “welfare.” A simi- 
lar blight seems to have fallen upon the 
brilliantly conceived idea of case work, or 
individualization of needs and treatment. 
The idea itself gains strength continually, 
but there is an easily understandable re- 
action against labeling people as “‘cases.”’ 
The solution is yet to be found in some 
term which will express the objectives of 
this type of service, while placing the per- 
son at the receiving end in a light more 
descriptive of modern trends toward par- 
ticipation in the service. Which leads to 
the thought that our popular word serv- 
ice may find its foundations undermined, 
as will many other words now in current 
use, as a result of the strain it has had to 
bear in recent years. One may hope that a 
limited meaning replacing earlier conno- 
tations will not be the fate of the word 
“social.” 

The word bastard has long been con- 
sidered to be so “plain spoken” that the 
term illegitimate has been substituted, in 
turn to be supplanted by the more spe- 
cific term born out of wedlock. A few years 
ago a statement was current that “there 
are no illegitimate children; parents only 
can be illegitimate,” and one of the states 
enacted a law declaring that all children 
born in the state are legitimate. These 
“fatherless” children have been called 
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“nobody’s child,” and, with apparently 
the same meaning, “everybody’s child.” 
Efforts to lessen the stigma of the bar 
sinister by renaming the handicap of 
birth out of wedlock are laudable, but it 
must be remembered that a great deal 
needs to be done in behalf of these chil- 
dren in order to safeguard their health 
and their legal and social welfare. The ul- 
timate hope of social welfare for children 
is to assure for all children the oppor- 
tunities which should be their inherent 
right; but protection against the results 
of handicap requires definite action, pro- 
moted, it may be, by the kind of senti- 
ment which has attempted to ameliorate 
a condition by softening the language 
used with reference to the disadvantaged 
group. 
TRUTH IN LANGUAGE 

Archbishop Trench, who popularized 
the study of words almost a century ago, 
made a significant statement: 

Words often contain a witness for great moral 
truths—God having pressed such a seal of truth 
upon language, that men are continually utter- 
ing deeper things than they know, asserting 
mighty principles, it may be asserting them 
against themselves, in words that seem nothing 
more than the current coin of society.4 


Writers on the science of language 
have pointed out that some words rise in 
dignity through good associations, while 
others deteriorate through bad connota- 
tions. It may be hoped that social securi- 
ty will bring to pass fulfilment of the 
promise conveyed by these words and 
not the obscuring of an ideal. The dan- 
ger is that the euphemistic term may 
bring a feeling that “security” has been 
attained through aid which is far from 
adequate in many localities. Not even 
the “right” to this assistance will enable 
families to bring up their children unless 


4 Richard Chenevix Trench, On the Study of 
Words (22d ed.; New York, 1906), p. 7. 
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their income permits them to live under 
healthful conditions and to give their 
children opportunities conducive to a 
sound physique and a well-rounded char- 


acter. Calling an orphan asylum a chil- 


dren’s home or school may have a psycho- 
logical effect on the minds of “gradu- 
ates,” but the effect on their physiques 
and characters will depend upon far more 
vital changes in the nature of the institu- 
tion. The psychological factor should not, 
however, be ignored. Rest home sounds 
far more cheerful than home for incur- 
ables; and home for the friendless implies a 
negation of the purpose of the benevo- 
lence. The constantly shifting names 
given prisons and penitentiaries, in popu- 
lar language as well as in statutory pro- 
visions, constitute examples of efforts to 
soften terminology in accordance with 
modern theories of punishment. But it 
does not mean very much if the methods 
used in the institutions are relics of bar- 
barism. 

Terms used in describing social welfare 
activities often express fatalistic or pessi- 
mistic ideas. Titles which have such con- 
notations are sometimes used thought- 
lessly or for the purpose of arousing senti- 
mental interest in the victims of certain 
types of misfortune, without any realiza- 
tion of the depressing effect of the label. 

The effort to abolish classification of 
children except as such designations are 
needed in connection with treatment of 
various kinds of disabilities is a case in 
point. Thirty years ago statistics with 
regard to those who were cared for in in- 
stitutions were called by the Bureau of 
the Census “dependent, defective, and 
delinquent classes.” The United States 
Children’s Bureau undertook to change 
the term as well as the connotation from 
“the three D’s” to “children in need of 
special care” in an effort to discontinue 
the “labeling” of children. More and 
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more there has come an understanding of 
the interrelationship of various types of 
handicap, both as to origin and, to some 
extent, as to treatment. The time will 
come when children will not be labeled 
according to the cause of their disability 
but will be given care, medical treatment, 
or training according to their potentiali- 
ties and their individual needs. 

The term predelinquent, popular a few 
years ago, has the same fatalistic note as 
“dependent, defective, and delinquent 
classes.” It has been largely replaced by 
the newer ideas with regard to “preven- 
tion” —the dictionary meaning of which 
is ‘to stop or hinder from happening by 
means of previous measures.” In relation 
to social work, it means seeking out weak 
places in the social fabric and re-weaving 
before a break occurs. Concentration up- 
on the potentialities for good in the per- 
son and in the community and upon elim- 
inating evil by substituting things that 
build up has brought a new philosophy 
and a new language into social service. 
The word prevention will stand so long as 


it retains its present connotations of look- . 


ing ahead and eliminating conditions 
which tend to destroy health or character 

The current term, underprivileged chil- 
dren, is kindly in its intent but unfor- 
tunate in its implication. Who is “‘under- 
privileged”? Many of those who became 
great in the nation began life, like Abra- 
ham Lincoln, under the handicaps of 
poverty and lack of educational oppor- 
tunities, but they overcame these disabil- 
ities. President Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, inheriting all that wealth and a rich 
background of culture can provide, was 
stricken by infantile paralysis in the 
midst of a promising career, but the seri- 
ous physical handicap caused by his ill- 
ness did not deter his undaunted soul from 
the duties which lay before him. And so 
he takes his high place in history, not 
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only because of the things which he ac- 
complished as President, but also because 
of the inspiration and incentive of his ex- 
ample and the high courage which he be- 
queathed to others who suffer the disa- 
bility which was his daily and hourly 
burden. Helen Keller might have been 
considered “underprivileged”? when she 
was deprived of sight and hearing and 
speech at so early an age that she had not 
yet known the beauties of the world 
around her. But she was highly privileged 
in having understanding parents and de- 
voted teachers, who brought her out of 
her world of darkness and silence and 
made it possible for her to know the great 
minds of the world. No one thinks of her 
except as the bright spirit of this genera- 
tion, whose life has been filled with rich 
experiences and who has banished forever 
the idea that even the saddest of all phys- 
ical handicaps must mean isolation and 
lack of privilege. We need a new word 
and a new inspiration which will open the 
way to opportunities so that all children 
may fulfil the promises of their God-given 
powers of mind and of body. 


CONFUSIONS OF WARTIME 


Within the last three decades, experi- 
ences during the two world wars have en- 
riched not only the content but the vo- 
cabulary of social work. The emergencies 
of wartime have, however, led to changes 
in the usage and connotation of many 
words. The words social protection, for ex- 
ample, no longer have the meaning they 
formerly had when they were a part of 
the vocabulary of social services for chil- 
dren. During the recent periods of stress 
many terms which formerly had acquired 
definite connotations in the social welfare 
field have been used in such a general 
way that they no longer convey their 
former accepted meanings. New words 
have been coined to meet new needs, and 
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words with old, accepted meanings have 
been placed in a new category. That is 
the way of progress. Words are not pat- 
ented, and changes must occur; but it is 
desirable to give some attention to 
“squatters’ rights” if we are to avoid con- 
fusion. When terms are acquired by ap- 
propriating words which have long been 
used in another field of service, one is 
tempted to agree with a recent writer 
that a form of “homesteading”’ is needed 
to safeguard prior rights. 

The hectic pace of the past few years 
is shown by the tendency to manufacture 
verbs and adjectives from sedate nouns. 
Sometimes these serve a useful purpose 
and are soon accepted, as, for example, 
the verb contact, which appeared during 
the last war. The recently coined abomi- 
nation, éruanting, is one example of too 
ready manufacture of verbs; and when 
one hears that children are serviced, it 
immediately puts one in mind of a garage 
for servicing automobiles. 

Social service has only within fairly 
recent years been recognized as a profes- 
sion, and it is understandable that there 
has grown up a language popularly 
known as “social-workese.” Perhaps 
haste to be thought of as a profession has 
led to the use of “highfalutin” words, 
misdirected coinage of terms, and round- 
about expressions which conceal, rather 
than reveal, thought. It may be well to 
remember the rule of college Freshman 
English that good old Anglo-Saxon words 
are generally to be preferred to bombas- 
tic phraseology, both because they are 
better understood and because simplicity 
usually indicates that the writer or 
speaker had a clear idea of the thought 
to be expressed. Practice in simplification 
of language used in case records and in 

5 John S. Bradway, ‘‘Legalizing the Professional 
Social Worker,” Social Service Review, XTX (March, 
1945), 53-54: 
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discussions of social services might well be 
considered as part of the curriculum of 
schools of social work, based on the prin- 
ciple that words should be used for the 
purpose of stating briefly and clearly 
the facts involved and not for the pur- 
pose of obscuring them or of building up 
a special professional vocabulary. 


‘*A ROSE BY ANY OTHER NAME” 


People can live down unfortunate 
names and even make them shine through 
the ages, but people and agencies alike 
are favored by the gods if their names 
conjure up visions of virtues and high 
ideals. Changes in forms of service, as 
well as the human tendency to “keep up 
with the Joneses,” are responsible for 
many confusing changes of names of in- 
stitutions and agencies. Sometimes these 
changes represent merely a euphemism 
and an effort to dignify an activity with- 
out altering its nature, but, by and large, 
they reflect newer ideals of service or 
greater kindness to the victims of mis- 
fortune. Many institutions, especially 
those dependent upon private endow- 
ments, are unable to change their names 
or are unwilling to do so because of the 
sentiment which adheres to the ancient 
name. Thus, many ‘orphans’ homes’’ re- 
tain their original names because of senti- 
mental associations or legal restrictions 
of their charter. This may sometimes be 
a fortunate circumstance, regardless of 
the fact that they recognize the absurdity 
of labeling as “orphans’’ the bulk of their 
populations in an age when full orphan- 
age (death of both parents) no longer 
exists to any great extent. Some of them 
are called “schools” or “colleges,” be- 
cause they originated at a time or in a re- 
gion of the country at a time when there 
was little distinction between “boarding 
schools” and the services the institution 
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rendered to dependent and neglected 
children. 

The original ‘House of Refuge” in New 
York, established in 1824 as the first re- 
form school in the United States, has 
just been moved to a new location and 
renamed ‘“‘State Vocational School”; and 
the “Asylum for Friendless Boys,”’ es- 
tablished in 1850, was early in its career 
renamed the ‘New York Juvenile Asy- 
lum” and long ago changed its location 
and its methods and became “The Chil- 
dren’s Village.” Transitions such as 
these are highly commendable if the ap- 
parent thought behind the change is car- 
ried out in actual practice. If they are 
merely euphemisms, they may affect 
public relations, but they do not bring 
any improvement into the lives of the 
children under care. Camouflage names 
will rapidly meet the same fate as re- 
formatory and industrial school. The 
writer recalls visiting an institution for 
habitually truant city boys which was 
given the poetic name ‘“Shrubbery 
Hill.” It proved to be located on a slight 
elevation in the midst of a very flat 
region, but the only “shrubbery” in 
sight was a near-by cornfield. Inciden- 
tally, this institution was discontinued 
when the sponsors found that the avowed 
purpose of the “school” to bring educa- 
tion into the lives of the boys was de- 
feated because the overcrowded insti- 
tution was located more than two miles 
from the nearest country school, with no 
means of transportation, and because the 
only teacher for fifty difficult boys was a 
badly overworked housekeeper-matron. 

Transition of names is illustrated in an 
interesting way by the successive names 
of institutions for the mentally deficient 
and the mentally ill. The original institu- 
tion in Massachusetts for the care of 
mentally deficient children was called 
“School for Idiots.” After many years as 


the “School for Feebleminded,” popular- 
ly called “Waverley” from its location, it 
was legally renamed the “Walter E. 
Fernald School” in honor of the man 
who had done much during his lifetime 
toward increasing knowledge of the na- 
ture of mental defect and improving 
methods of care and training. Similarly, 
the Alabama state institution for the 
feeble-minded has been renamed the 
“Partlow School” in honor of an able 
superintendent. Very recently the names 
of two Wisconsin institutions formerly 
called “Home for the Feebleminded” 
were changed to “Colony and Training 
School’; and the “New Jersey State 
Institution for Care and Training of 
Feebleminded Girls and Women” became 
the ‘‘Vineland State School,” a name des- 
ignating the location of the institution 
and honoring the progressive methods 
which have been followed by institutions 
located in Vineland. State hospitals 
for the insane were formerly called 
“state lunatic asylums.” The Phila- 
delphia ‘“‘Asylum for the Relief of Per- 
sons Who Have Lost Their Reason’ no 
longer exists under this name. A com- 
mon custom with respect to both of these 
types ‘of institution is to call them, in 
popular usage if not through legal change, 
by the name of the city or town in which 
they are located. 

“Homes for fallen women,” “Mag- 
dalen homes,” and other secular or 
biblical designations which reflected too 
obviously the benevolently uplifting 
ideas of their originators have been super- 
seded by straightforward “maternity 
homes,” conducted under the names of 
their founders or their location or by 
some other name which does not pro- 
claim the old-time idea of generous rescue 
of the erring. This shifting of names has 
taken place over a comparatively short 
number of years, but innumerable exam- 
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ples might be cited of the efforts to make 
more glamorous or up to date the names 
of organizations concerned with human 
welfare. 

We no longer speak of ‘juvenile pau- 
perism,” “the poor and the outcast,” 
and “waifs and strays of the gutter.” 
“Homes for destitute children” have be- 
come “‘homes for children,” or are called 
“schools.” With improved methods of 
identification, foundlings have almost 
ceased to be a problem, and “foundling 
asylums” and turntables have almost 
disappeared; “homes for incurables”’ are 
being replaced by more optimistic titles 
and more constructive social and medical 
treatment. So it has always been in the 
history of words which reflect outworn 
customs. The sentiment which inspired 
the name clings to it in honorable con- 
notations just as long as the public sees 
the work of the institution or agency in 
a favorable light. When the service de- 
teriorates, the name becomes a term of 
reproach. 


ALPHABETITIS 


The “‘gobbledegook”’ language used in 
“directives” of government agencies was 
one of the terrifying by-products of war- 
time, the result of abnormal functioning 
of the glands which cause superefficiency. 
Fortunately, most of this verbiage ‘will 


disappear from our language now that 
the pressure is reduced, as did most of the 
strange words resulting from the first 
World War and the emergency relief era. 
But for many years to come we shall see 
their “spoor,” as mystery-story writers 
say, resurrecting the old Anglo-Saxon 
and Norse word which sounds more 
élite than “trail.” 

A more insidious danger threatened 
our mental equilibrium when the alpha- 
bet descended upon us like a swarm of 
locusts. Just as soon as a certain combina- 
tion of letters had worked its way into 
our thinking process so that they auto- 
matically suggested a certain agency or 
type of service, the letters and the agency 
were superseded by some other combi- 
nation. Perhaps the mental exercise in- 
volved has kept us alert, but those who 
were not in the maelstrom of govern- 
mental activity were tempted to let the 
world go by until someone had produced 
a glossary. After the past few years of 
language strain, one is tempted to seek 
relief for overwrought nerves in the 
Jabberwock language of Lewis Carroll’s 
immortal classic: 

Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe: 


All mimsy were the borogoves, 
And the mome raths outgrabe. 


WasuincTon, D.C. 
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THE STILL UNFINISHED CASE OF HARRY BRIDGES 
MAX RADIN 


N the history of West Coast 
labor is written, it will have a 
great deal to say about the 


career of Harry Bridges, if the period 
since 1933—the year before the general 
strike in San Francisco—is set forth in 
detail. Bridges came to this country from 
Australia in 1920. He never became an 
American citizen and at the moment of 
writing is still an alien.’ He is therefore 
subject to deportation under the statutes 
of the United States that deal with this 
subject. 

Whether or not he was a “good” labor 
leader or a “bad” one will depend upon 
the standard applied. That, bad or good, 
he “incurred the hatred and hostility of 
those whose interests coincided directly 
or indirectly with the vicious and in- 
humane practices toward longshoremen 
(144 Fed. [2d] 927, 938), that he was 
combatting,’ would be admitted by all, 
including the attorney-general who pros- 
ecuted him. There is, however, no doubt 
that he also incurred the hostility, ex- 
pressed with intensity and violence, of 
many groups in the community who had 
no discernible connection with long- 
shoremen but were, one might say, mere- 
ly of a conservative cast in relation to 

t Bridges took out his first papers but never com- 
pleted his application for naturalization. Three dec- 
larations were filed (Government’s Exhibits, in the 
brief before the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Nos. 277, 279, 296) and were allowed to lapse. 
Another filed on March 28, 1939, was still pending 
when the appeal was taken. [Harry Bridges became 


a citizen, September 17, 1945, after this article had 
gone to press.—Eb.] 


2 These are the words of Justice Murphy of the 


' United States Supreme Court in his specially con- 


curring opinion in the case of Bridges v. Wixon, 65 
Supreme Court Reporter 1442, at p. 1454. 


economic and social problems. The name 
of Harry Bridges had become symbolic. 
He was the type-figure of a “labor agita- 
tor’’; and after the general strike of 1934 
he embodied all the fears of revolution 
which, since the advent of the Bolsheviks 
in Russia, have firmly possessed the im- 
agination of most American conserva- 
tives. 

If Bridges had been an American citi- 
zen, as he only failed to be by accident, 
the hostility he incurred could have 
vented itself chiefly in vituperation. 
Since, however, he was an alien, those 
who opposed him as a “labor agitator” 
thought that they could get rid of an in- 
fluence they regarded as malign by press- 
ing for his deportation. The secretary of 
labor on several occasions after 1934 in- 
vestigated the matter and found no rea- 
son for deportation.’ In 1938 the attor- 
ney-general ef the United States issued 
a warrant for his deportation, under the 
Immigration Act of 1917, on the charge 
that he was a member of or “affiliated 
with, an organization that advises, ad- 
vocates or teaches the overthrow by 
force or violence of the Government of 
the United States..... ”4 He was heard, 
and after a report in his favor by the spe- 
cial examiner, Dean Landis, the pro- 
ceedings were dismissed. The statute 
was amended in 1940.5 Bridges was again 
arrested and again heard, and this time 


3 Memorandum of advisers to Department of 
Labor, filed as Alien’s Exhibit No. 17, in the hearing 
of 1939, and as Exhibit J in amended petition for 
habeas corpus. 


48 U.S. Code, § 137. 
554 U.S. Stat. 673, c. 439. 
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he was ordered deported. By a writ of 
habeas corpus, the case was brought to 
the federal courts. The District Court de- 
cided against Bridges.® The Circuit Court 
affirmed this decision by a vote of 3 to 2.7 
And, finally, the Supreme Court in the 
case recently decided (June 18, 1945) 
overruled the lower courts by a vote of 
5 to 3 and discharged Bridges from cus- 
tody.® 

The documents in this case reach a 
portentous total. What is called the 
“record” comes to over 62 volumes and 
contains 7,800 printed pages besides 359 
“exhibits.” This gives us the rival ver- 
sions of the facts of the case and a verba- 
tim account of the testimony at both 
hearings. But this is by no means all. 
There is, in the first place, the discussion 
of the legal problems involved. There are 
several briefs containing elaborate argu- 
ments submitted to Dean Landis; briefs 
from both parties and from several in- 
terveners submitted to Judge Sears and 
to the Reviewing Board. There are the 
opinions of Dean Landis (152 pp.), of 
Judge Sears (187 pp.), of the Reviewing 
Board (99 pp.), of the attorney-general 
(34 pp.). There are, further, the briefs in 
the District Court, in the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, and in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and the opinions of 
the courts at all three stages. 

Second, we must add the reports sub- 
mitted to Secretary of Labor Perkins in 
the original investigations of 1934-35, 
the Congressional Record of the debates 
on the House Bill for the deportation of 
Bridges (H.R. 9766 [76th Cong. 3d sess.]), 
the Report to the Judiciary Committee 
of the Senate on the same bill (S. Rept. 


6 49 Fed. Supp. 292. 
7144 Fed. (2d) 927. 


865 Supreme Court Reporter 1442. The official 
report has not yet been published. 


2031 [76th Cong. 3d sess.], p. 9); the 
Congressional Record of the debates on 
the Amendment of 1940, in which 
Bridges was frequently referred to; and 
excerpts from the Congressional Record 
for many years before and after 1940, 
since attacks on Bridges on the part of 
members of Congress were not infre- 
quent. 

There is, next, the nonlegal record. 
The law reviews did not busy themselves 
much with the matter, although it is 
likely that the final determination by the 
Supreme Court in the case just decided 
will be widely commented. The nonlegal 
periodicals contain a few articles on 
Bridges both supporting and opposing 
the effort to deport him. But the chief 
discussions are found in the daily papers, 
and these quite defy enumeration, not 
to speak of evaluation. 

All this monstrous mass of print is the 
deposit of a ten-year-long attempt to re- 
move Bridges from this country and 
thereby deprive him of his influence on 
labor of the West Coast, more particu- 
larly on labor of the largest western port, 
that of San Francisco. The immigration 
authorities can, of course, not deny that 
the proceedings were directed against 
Bridges, but they would no doubt dis- 
claim any other purpose than that of en- 
forcing the law. And it is quite true that 
the law on which they acted was in the 
books long before Bridges came into pub- 
lic notice and had been frequently en- 
forced. The statute of 1917 was enacted 
with the obvious purpose of preventing 
specific doctrines, loosely called ‘‘com- 
munistic,” from being propagated in the 
United States by aliens. It is, however, 
equally true that against no other alien 
charged with communism has so pro- 
tracted and concentrated an attack been 
made by public authority and private or- 
ganizations as against Bridges, and it is 
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consequently idle to say that the per- 
sonality of Bridges had nothing to do 
with the matter. 

Indeed, many of those who disliked 
and feared him and were instrumental in 
having deportation proceedings begun 
against him would have been willing to 
abandon them long before the machinery 
they had set in motion had ceased its 
operation. And the majority of those 
who sharply disapproved of his activi- 
ties felt a strong repugnance at seeing 
the entire weight of both the executive 
and the legislative branches of the gov- 
ernment converge on one single man. 
Not only did a bill to deport him by 
name pass the House of Representatives 
by a huge majority, but, when Dean 
Landis, after the decisions of Kessler v. 
Strecker,? found that Bridges was not de- 
portable under the law as it stood in 
1940, a special act was passed amending 
the law, in the expectation that under 
the amended law he would be deportable. 
The Strecker decision declared that, to 
be deportable, an alien must have been 
a Communist at the time of his arrest. 
Under the amendment it was enough if 
he had been a Communist at any time 
since his entry, even for the briefest 
moment and even if he had repudiated 
communism, as soon as he discovered the 
nature of its teachings. 

This may not quite be a bill of at- 
tainder, forbidden in the Constitution.’° 
But it is certainly quite close to it and 
could be correctly called a bill of “pains 
and penalties.” The inherent and pat- 


9 307 U.S. 22 (1939). 


10 Constitution, Art. I, sec. 9, 93, and sec. 10, 
{z. It is forbidden both to the United States Con- 
gress and to the states. 


1! The prohibition against bills of attainder has 
been held to include bills of “pains and penalties” 
(Cooley, Constitutional Limitations [8th ed.], I, 538; 
cf. Story on the Constitution, § 1344; Fletcher v. 
Peck, 6 Cranch 87). 


ent injustice of this type of legislation 
alarmed many persons who would have 
welcomed Bridges’ deportation if it had 
taken place in the summary fashion 
which was once the usual course of such 
proceedings. The parliament of a nation 
of one hundred and thirty-five million 
people had, one might suppose, more 
important business on its hands than 
checking a single labor leader. It is hard 
to reconcile this with a theory that the 
law is no respecter of persons. The per- 
son of Harry Bridges was by this statute, 
leveled directly at him, receiving too 
much respect. 

But, for our present purposes, the per- 
sonality of Bridges, whether it is domi- 
nating, as his friends admit, or domineer- 
ing, as his enemies declare, is irrelevant. 
What needs examination is the nature 
of the entire proceeding. Is it merely an 
extraordinary and unusual, but essential 
part of our legal system? Or does it indi- 
cate specific defects in that system which 
it behooves us to remedy as soon as pos- 
sible? 

Was Bridges deportable under the 
statute of 1917, as amended in 1918, 
1920, and 1940? And if the statute ap- 
plied to him, was it constitutional? The 
latter question is not answered for us by 
the case recently decided, since Justice 
Murphy, who answers it in the negative, 
speaks only for himself and not for the 
court.” The majority preferred to deal 
with special phases of the legal problem 
involved. They found, first, that “affilia- 
tion”’ as defined in the statute could not 
mean any and every co-operation with 
an organization, even if it was conceded- 
ly a proscribed organization. ‘“Affilia- 


12 Mr. Justice Murphy’s views are found in the 
case cited (Bridges v. Wixon) 65 Sup. Ct. 1454-58. 
He says (p. 1455): “The unconstitutionality of the 
statute in issue and the invalidity of the proceedings 
brought pursuant thereto are obvious.” 
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tion” was a basis for deportation under 
the statute only if the co-operation con- 
sisted in assisting the organization to car- 
ry out its proscribed or proscribable ac- 
tivities. 

The court, therefore, did not have to 
take any position on the question of 
whether Congress could have explicitly 
made any kind of co-operation whatso- 
ever with a subversive group, even the 
most casual, a deportable offense. If 
Congress had done so, it would have 
amounted to creating for an alien the 
positive duty to avoid any contact, no 
matter how slight or accidental, with 
members of such a group. Since the stat- 
ute does not insist on knowledge of the 
group’s character, this would make the 
daily activity of every alien perilous in 
the extreme. We may guess that the ma- 
jority would have found such a provision 
unreasonable. 

But courts do not normally decide 
points that are not unmistakably pre- 
sented, and it is satisfactory that the 
statute in this instance did not expressly 
place so burdensome a condition on the 
right of an alien to conduct his affairs. 

Bridges, the court decided, was not 
shown to be “affiliated” with the Com- 
munist party or the Marine Workers’ 
Industrial Union, in the sense of co- 
operating in the spread of the subversive 
doctrines of either or both of these or- 
ganizations. But the report of Judge 
Sears, affirmed by the attorney-general, 
had also found that he was more than 
“affiliated,” that he was a member of the 
Communist party, and as such unmis- 
takably within the class of deportable 
aliens. 

On this point, the majority of the 
court found that Bridges had not been 
granted due process of law. Bridges 
denied under oath that he was or had 
ever been a member of the Communist 


party. Therewas contradictory testimony 
most of which was rejected as unworthy 
of belief by both Judge Sears and the at- 
torney-general. But there were two 
pieces of testimony that Judge Sears did 
believe. One was the sworn testimony of 
Lundeberg, the head of the Sailors’ 
Union and an acknowledged opponent of 
Bridges. The other was the unsworn 
testimony of one O’Neill. 

The court finds that, while Judge 
Sears regarded either testimony as suffi- 
cient to overcome Bridges’ denial of 
membership, the attorney-general, whose 
order is the one that is being reviewed, 
based his decision on both of these wit- 
nesses together. Now O’Neill’s testi- 
mony, it is held, ought not to have been 
admitted for this purpose, and the court 
declines to conjecture about whether the 
attorney-general would have been willing 
to accept Lundeberg’s testimony alone. 

Since the rejection of unsworn and un- 
signed testimony was an established rule 
in this type of procedure, Bridges had 
been found deportable in violation of set 
rules and therefore contrary to “due 
process.” 

The minority of the court believed 
that the attorney-general clearly indi- 
cated that he would have taken either 
statement to be sufficient or, better, that 
he felt himself bound by a determination 
of fact on the part of the examiner (Judge 
Sears) if any substantial testimony was 
present to support it. Lundeberg’s testi- 
mony alone would, the minority de- 
clared, have been substantial testimony 
and, a fact determined on the strength 
of it, could not be reviewed by the court. 

To a lay public this dispute seems to 
revolve around a narrow and technical 
point. Most nonlegal persons would have 
preferred to have the constitutional 
issues fully and directly argued and de- 
cided. The majority of those who fol- 
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lowed the case, including many former 
opponents of Bridges, undoubtedly are 
glad that he is free; and it must be ad- 
mitted that the attempt to deport him 
to Australia would have been attended 
with serious difficulties. But two matters 
are left obscure and unsettled. One is the 
general status of aliens and the other is 
the entire procedural system that we ap- 
ply to them. 

Alienage is a definite status in the 
United States, as it is in most countries. 
So far as the Bridges case involves legal 
and not social and economic questions, 
the first of these questions concerns the 
extent of the power of Congress over 
aliens. 

We may begin with one unquestioned 
fact. Congress certainly has the power 
to prohibit immigration of aliens alto- 
gether. It can do so without assigning 
reasons for it. It can do more than that. 
It can admit aliens from some countries 
and refuse them from others, and it may 
do so even in violation of our treaty ob- 
ligations, since an act of Congress in vio- 
lation of a treaty abrogates the treaty 
pro tanto. 

Now it is frequently asserted in the 
course of these proceedings that Con- 
gress has a similar unqualified and arbi- 
trary power over aliens who have already 
been admitted and that by statute all 
aliens can be expelled. If that is admit- 
ted, may we go on to say that any group 
of them, however, arbitrarily selected, 
can be expelled? And, to carry this to its 
logical conclusion, that a single alien 
can be expelled by name? 

This, we may remember, was attempt- 
ed in the case of Bridges. The bill 
passed the House of Representatives but 
was never reported out by the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate, after the at- 
torney-general had advised the com- 
mitee that such a bill would be uncon- 


stitutional as a violation of due process 
of law. 

There is only one inference that we can 
draw from that opinion. If Congress can- 
not constitutionally order an individual 
alien to be deported without sufficient 
reason, it cannot order any group of 
aliens to be deported unless it can assign 
a definite reason for doing so. 

Nor can the reason assigned be an 
arbitrary one. It probably would be un- 
constitutional to deport all aliens of a 
particular national group, provided the 
aliens are lawfully here and were not ad- 
mitted merely for a temporary stay. The 
same thing could be said of many other 
classifications, by race, color, or econom- 
ic condition. 

What would a reasonable classification 
be for deportation? I think there could 
be no question that aliens who commit- 
ted crimes, who became objects of public 
relief, who were afflicted with contagious 
diseases which had been contracted be- 
fore their entry, could be constitutional- 
ly deported. The question in the Bridges 
case is whether the advocacy of “‘Com- 
munist”’ doctrines or doctrines that urge 
the overthrow of the government of the 
United States by force or violence is a 
reasonable classification. 

The case of Bridges v. Wixon does not 
directly face this question in either the 
majority opinion or the dissent except in 
the specially concurring opinion of Jus- 
tice Murphy. We may infer, I think, 
from this opinion that Justice Murphy 
believes that the classification is not a 
reasonable one and that mere advocacy 
of any doctrine, however revolutionary 
or however shocking, which is. not fol- 
lowed by criminal activities or which 
does not create a “clear and present dan- 
ger” that such activities will follow can- 
not be made the basis of deportation. 

I should like to believe that this is the 
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law of the United States. I fear, however, 
that it is not. After the assassination of 
President McKinley in 1901 and after 
the Bolshevik Revolution in 1917, a 
number of statutes called “criminal 
anarchist” or ‘criminal syndicalist”’ 
statutes were passed by many states." 
The characteristic of most of these stat- 
utes was that they made advocacy and 
propagation of certain doctrines crimi- 
nal, even without any overt act directed 
to putting the doctrines into effect. 
Many of these statutes, directly or in- 
ferentially, were declared to be constitu- 
tional. In most instances the enforcement 
of these statutes has been sporadic, and 
the majority of them are little more than 
dead letters at the present time. Whether 
they would now be sustained if the mat- 
ter were carried to the Supreme Court of 
the United States is at best—or at 
worst—dubious. But the existence of au- 
thoritative decisions compels us to re- 
gard the statutes as constitutional under 
present law." 

These statutes, I have no hesitation 
in believing, are bad statutes. Constitu- 
tional or not, they run counter to long- 
established common-law principles that 
only evil conduct, or words which create 
a real danger of evil conduct, can be 
made criminal and that words and 
thoughts are, in general, fundamentally 
free. But it is the question of congression- 
al power that we are dealing with and 
not the quality of the legislation. If ad- 
vocacy of subversive doctrines can be 
made a crime by state legislatures for all 
persons, citizens and aliens alike, this can 
be done by the Congress of the United 
States as well. And if it can be done, it is 
hard to see why the Congress has not the 
power to make this advocacy a reason 

13 Cf. the list up to 1931 in 19 Calif. L. Rev., 
64-65. 

14 [bid., p. 65, nn. 7, 10, II. 


for deportation. In other words, Con- 
gress may create, as a deportable class 
of aliens, persons who could be subjected 
to criminal penalties, whether or not 
they were aliens and whether or not 
they had been so subjected. 

Congress, to be sure, has not followed 
the state legislatures and has not created 
the crime of “criminal anarchism” or 
“criminal syndicalism.”’ The states that 
have created these crimes could not have 
constitutionally applied them solely to 
aliens and not to citizens. Under the 
Fourteenth Amendment, states are for- 
bidden to deny to any person, whatever 
his status, the “equal protection of the 
laws.”’ Unfortunately, the term “equal 
protection” does not occur in the Fifth 
Amendment, which is the one that limits 
Congress. It could, therefore, be argued 
and it has been argued, that if the de- 
portability of alien Communists is not in 
itself unreasonable, it is irrelevant that 
citizen-Communists are, under federal 
law, free from any restrictions as to ad- 
vocacy of these doctrines. So long as this 
distinction between the Fifth and the 
Fourteenth Amendments is upheld, it is 
hard to meet the government’s argu- 
ments which are based on it. 

We must, therefore, accept as a class 
of deportable aliens those who advocated 
doctrines described as subversive in the 
statute. Must we also accept as such a 
class those who belonged to organiza- 
tions that advocated them or were “‘affil- 
iated” with such organizations? This 
surely is much more questionable. And 
again one test might be whether Con- 
gress could have, if it had chosen, made 
such membership in itself, or such affilia- 
tion, a criminal offense for everyone. 

We cannot rely in this instance on the 
cases mentioned before, because the issue 
was not unequivocally presented, the 
issue, that is to say, of whether member- 
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ship in an organization without proof 
that the member knew or approved of 
the doctrines of the organization could 
be made a crime. It is an example of the 
“imputed” or ‘‘constructive”’ guilt which 
we had long boasted the common law 
reprobates and repudiates. It is likely 
enough that the courts of the present day 
will be disinclined to grant such criminal 
statutes validity. 

This brings us face to face with the 
question of whether Congress may make 
a group of aliens deportable for acts 
which not only have not been made pun- 
ishable but could not have been made 
punishable, if committed by citizens. 
Can the absence of an ‘‘equal-protec- 
tion” clause be made to cover so striking 
and harsh a discrimination between two 
groups of persons, both of which are un- 
questionably entitled to ‘due process of 
law’’? 

It seems obviously unjust that an alien 
may be seized, held in confinement, and 
forcibly removed from our shores for 
saying or doing something which a citi- 
zen may do with impunity. The injustice 
is glozed over by the statement that de- 
portation is not a punishment and that 
therefore the alien’s rights are not being 
violated. But it is admitted that it has 
all the effects of punishment and may, 
in fact, be a penalty far worse in its con- 
sequences than such admitted punish- 
ments as fine or imprisonment. When 
crimes involving fine and imprisonment 
are established, due process would allow 
no discrimination by Congress against 
aliens, any more than such discrimina- 
tion would be allowed in the case of a 
state legislature. Certain property dis- 
criminations may still be made against 
aliens, but it is to be noted that these 
discriminations are made by states and 
apparently do not violate either due 
process or equal protection. 


In other words, the distinction be- 
tween due process and equal protection 
is scarcely a substantial one. It has been 
blurred by many decisions which seem 
to regard the terms as approximately 
the same. It is hard to see why the dis- 
tinction should be maintained, and where 
it perpetuates an obvious injustice it 
ought to be disregarded. 

If it were disregarded, Congress could 
not deport an alien except for an act 
which would be punishable in some fash- 
ion if committed by anyone. In that case, 
deportation would merely be the exercise 
of the admitted power of Congress to de- 
port a member of a group, reasonably 
characterized as deportable because 
guilty of a crime. If we get rid, as we may 
hope that we some day shall, of those 
statutes which, in defiance of our most 
cherished traditions, penalize thoughts 
and words, we shall have taken a step 
in humanity and democracy that Ameri- 
cans of a century ago would have as- 
sumed had been taken long before. So 
far as the law is applied to aliens and not 
to citizens, some of those Americans and 
their ancestors might have dimly re- 
called a passage of an ancient Scripture 
(Lev. 19:33-34): 

And if a stranger sojourn with thee in your 
land, ye shall not do him wrong. The stranger 
that sojourneth with you shall be unto you as 


the home-born among you, and thou shalt love 
him as thyself. 


It is perhaps too much to expect that 
in a case that had aroused such violent 
and bitter passions, the position of aliens 
should be constitutionally fixed and clari- 
fied. It is, however, unfortunate that the 
opportunity was omitted to overhaul the 
bases of our deportation procedure. 

Whether deportation is or is not a pun- 
ishment, there is no doubt that it affects 
adversely and drastically the alien who is 
arrested and deportedor who is compelled 
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to leave the country in order to escape 
forcible removal. It is not debatable that 
no alien can be deported. except by due 
process of law. Due process has several 
fundamental prerequisites. There must 
be the opportunity for a hearing, the 
alien must, at that hearing, have the 
right to be represented by counsel and 
to summon witnesses on his behalf. 

Obviously, the requirements of due 
process do not fix the details of the pro- 
cedure that must be followed, so long as 
that procedure guarantees a fair hearing. 
A rather elaborate procedure has, how- 
ever, been fixed by statute and practice." 
It is as follows: 

After arrest the alien is heard by a 
trial examiner or inspector appointed by 
the attorney-general of the, United 
States. The prosecution—we must call it 
that for all that it is insisted that the 
proceedings are not criminal—is now 
under the division of the Department of 
Justice, the Division of Immigration and 
Naturalization. Both the prosecution 
and the alien can have subpoenas issued 
to secure the testimony they believe 
they need.” 

The trial examiner is an agent of the 
attorney-general. He makes a recom- 
mendation for or against deportation 
and accompanies his recommendation 
with “‘findings of fact” and with an opin- 
ion justifying his findings. The record of 
the case is preserved and is available to 
the alien, and this record is a verbatim 


15 Louis Steinberg, “The Warrant Hearing in a 
Deportation Proceeding,” 6 Fed. Bar J., 399-413, 
describes the proceedings in detail; cf. also Carol 

, “Treatment of Aliens in Two Wars,” 5 
Lawyers Guild Rev., 208-13. 


6 The right to have a subpoena issued is subject 
to the determination by the immigration officer that 
the testimony of the proposed witness is relevant 
and material (8 Code Fed. Reg. 163-1). In legal 
procedure, the right to have subpoenas issued is un- 
limited. 


transcript of all that went on at the hear- 
ing. 

If the examiner or inspector finds that 
the alien is deportable and so recom- 
mends to the attorney-general, an appeal 
may be made to the Board of Immigration 
Appeals, who, however, constitute mere- 
ly an advisory body to the attorney- 
general. The latter may either accept 
their advice or reject it, as he did in the 
Bridges case. The board in reviewing the 
determination of the examiner may, and 
usually does, permit argument before 
them. The attorney-general in consider- 
ing the conclusion of the board need not 
grant a new hearing, and in the Bridges 
case he did not. 

This series—trial examiner, Board of 
Review, attorney-general—seems to the 
lay observer to be parallel to the familiar 
series of three courts—trial court, inter- 
mediate court of appeals, supreme court 
—which exists in the federal system and 
in that of most states. From the legal 
point of view, however, the parallel does 
not exist. Both the trial examiner and 
the Board of Review are, in legal con- 
templation, merely arms of the attorney- 
general. They are his agents and advis- 
ers, and it is his order of deportation 
which is effective. In the case of courts 
the two appellate courts either affirm or 
reverse the trial court, and it is the judg- 
ment of the trial court which is executed, 
if that judgment is valid. 

Whether or not this difference can be 
made to seem a substantial one to the 
layman, it is real enough to the lawyer. 
The entire deportation proceeding is an 
“administrative” and not a “judicial” 
one, and for that reason the familiar 
rules of judicial procedure, outside of 
the requirement of elementary fairness, 
have no application. The complicated 
rules of evidence, which cause so many 
difficulties to courts, need not be con- 
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sidered. Hearsay evidence is generally 
admissible. There is no ban on self-in- 
crimination. Other marked differences 
have been frequently noted and, indeed, 
have been made the chief topics of de- 
bate between those who welcome admin- 
istrative procedure as a better and more 
expeditious method of enforcing the law 
and those who denounce it as a tyranni- 
cal disregard of established rights. 

It is therefore unfortunate to find one 
of the least happy incidents of judicial 
procedure especially insisted upon in 
these and other administrative proceed- 
ings. In judicial procedure the power of 
the appellate courts to review decisions 
on questions of fact is strictly limited. 
Generally the evidence before the trial 
court is conflicting. The court believes 
one or the other of the conflicting presen- 
tations. It is, of course, assumed that it 
has some reason for accepting the one 
and rejecting the other, but there is no 
way of correcting any mistake that the 
court may make so long as there is some 
testimony that supports the court’s de- 
cision. The appellate courts may feel 
that the testimony against the accepted 
version of the facts vastly outweighs the 
testimony for it. In general, they are 
powerless to reverse the trial court 
finding. 

The rationalization which legal writers 
offer for this rule will not convince a lay- 
man. It will seem to him chiefly a rule 
of convenience rather than of justice; 
and, if the historical conditions are in- 
vestigated under which the rule grew up, 
the conviction will be deepened that 
reason had little to do with its creation. 

Now it is this rule which the minority 
of the court in the Bridges case wish to 
apply here. The examiner, who has the 
same serial position in these proceedings 
as the trial court has in ordinary judicial 
proceedings, had, on evidence admitted 


to be conflicting, chosen to believe two 
witnesses against Bridges rather than 
Bridges himself and those who testified 
for him. Whether he was right in so do- 
ing, says Chief Justice Stone, is not be- 
fore the court under the rule mentioned. 
The court must accept the finding by the 
examiner that Bridges was a member of 
the Communist party, because the ex- 
aminer believed a witness who said he 
heard Bridges admit such membership, 
without evaluation of the testimony of 
the court itself. But the court must ac- 
cept it, not because the examiner be- 
lieved it, but because the attorney-gen- 
eral agreed with him. 

The majority does not deny the appli- 
cation of the rule. It merely holds, on the 
question of fact about Bridges’ member- 
ship, that the attorney-general based his 
finding of fact on two witnesses together 
and that under rules previously set by 
the attorney-general himself, one of these 
witnesses ought to have been excluded 
for this purpose. The Court goes on to 
say: 

Whether the finding would have been made 
on this record from the testimony of Lundeberg 
alone is wholly conjectural and highly specula- 
tive.,...It is idle to consider what the At- 


torney General might have ruled on the basis of 
other evidence before him.*7 


That is to say, if the majority had 
found, as the minority insist they should 
have done, that the attorney-general 
agreed with the examiner that Lunde- 
berg was telling the truth and if the ma- 
jority were willing to make the finding 
depend upon that testimony alone, the 
majority, as well as the minority, might 
have felt bound by that finding. 

This creates a very unsatisfactory 
situation. Suppose, after this decision, 
that the attorney-general once more has 


17 Bridges v. Wixon, 65 Sup. Ct. 1453. 
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Bridges arrested and, in precisely the 
same testimony, once more orders him 
deported, and suppose that in this case 
he states unequivocally that he does it on 
the single testimony of the witness 
Lundeberg, will the court sustain it? 

Has the attorney-general the power to 
repeat the proceedings? In an ordinary 
case, civil or criminal, the same case can- 
not be tried twice. The rule of “double 
jeopardy” would prevent it in a criminal 
case, and the rule of res judicata would 
do so in a civil case. But there is a great 
deal of authority for the assertion that 
neither rule applies here; the former does 
not apply because deportation is not a 
criminal proceeding and the latter be- 
cause it is not a judicial proceeding at all. 
This is defended in the government’s 
brief in the Supreme Court by the follow- 
ing statement: 


In a field appropriately subject to the com- 
plete control of Congress, and in which national 
interests are so vitally involved, we believe it 
would not accord with sound public policy to 
hold that an alien however undesirable he may 
be deemed, acquires a vested right to remain in 
this country by virtue of a previous determina- 
tion which may have been erroneously reached 
or based upon an inadequate development of the 
Government’s case [pp. 98-99]. 


Obviously, all this argument would 
apply doubly if a dangerous criminal 
were acquitted because of failure of testi- 
mony and if thereafter overwhelming 
testimony were found against him. And 
it would apply just as forcibly if a man 
were forced to pay a debt twice because 
he had lost the receipt and then at- 
tempted to get his money back when he 
found the receipt later. In some admin- 
istrative procedures, the rule of res 
judicata is applied. There seems no very 
good reason why it should not be applied 
in all of them. And certainly in cases of 
deportation it ought not to be possible 
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for the government to play cat and 
mouse with an alien alleged to be deport- 
able. If the government makes definite 
allegations which the examiner finds 
have not been proved, it should seem to 
be a requirement of fairness that this 
should preclude a second attempt to 
prove these allegations. The rule of non 
bis in idem was a rule of canon law and of 
the Roman law in all its stages. It seems 
a rule of equity and common sense. 

The court found Bridges nondeport- 
able under the proceedings in his second 
“trial” and had no occasion, therefore, 
to determine whether the hearing before 
Judge Sears was or was not a mere repe- 
tition of that before Dean Landis. But 
if the cases cited by the government’s 
brief are followed, a third and a fourth 
and a fifth hearing could be had on pre- 
cisely the same issue and based on exact- 
ly the same testimony. 

It is overwhelmingly probable that no 
such attempt will be made. If Bridges 
becomes a citizen on his pending applica- 
tion, it cannot be made. Even if he does 
not, there is not the remotest likelihood 
that the government will once more seek 
to deport him on the basis of his alleged 
membership in the Communist party 
somewhere about the year 1937. But it 
is too bad that we cannot be sure. 

The position of aliens in this country 
ought to be placed on exactly the same 
basis as that of citizens in all respects 
except that of the exercise of political 
functions. There is no reason why aliens 
should vote or hold political office and 
many reasons why they should not. It 
is hard to see why any other type of dis- 
crimination should be used against 
them. The case of Bridges v. Wixon is, on 
the question of affiliation, a step in the 
elimination of “constructive’’ offenses. 
If other steps are taken, they should be 
applied to both aliens and citizens. 
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And the confusion and technicalities 
in proceedings for deportation, to which 
this case and so many others are such elo- 
quent witnesses, could easily be elimi- 
nated. It can be done best by legislation, 
although the courts can help. The hear- 
ing before the inspector or examiner, sub- 
ject to appeal to the board and, finally, 
to the attorney-general, could become in 
fact, as well as in common terminology, 
a “trial,” safeguarded as other trials are, 
and final, except for appeal, as other 
trials are. 

But there is is no reason why deporta- 
tion proceedings should give up their ad- 
vantage as administrative proceedings, 
of being free from the more irrational of 
our rules of evidence, and equally no rea- 
son why a limited evaluation of testimony 
should not be within the power of the 
appellate bodies whether or not it is 
written into the power of appellate courts 
proper. We may go further. Deportation 
is, in fact, a severe penalty. It is so severe 
that it ought to be treated as one and be 
assimilated as closely as we can to our 
penal system. An alien who commits a 
crime, especially if it is a crime invoking 
disloyalty like espionage or the violation 
of the laws involving military security, 
should undoubtedly be subject to depor- 
tation. An alien who enters the country 
illegally commits an offense, just as one 
does who enters by fraud. In either case 
he is properly deportable. Perhaps the 
only conduct justifying deportation 
which is not an offense is the acceptance 
of public relief by an alien or the discov- 


ery of a contagious disease contracted 
before entry. 

In these cases, which are quasi-crimi- 
nal, the deporting authorities should act 
only if the evidence strongly suggests 
the alien’s guilt. Nor need they be 
squeamish about using the term “guilt.” 
We may disregard the famous and dubi- 
ous “presumption of innocence.” But 
evidently we ought to have a little more 
convincing testimony before deporting 
an alien than the mere fact that some 
witness makes an assertion which an ex- 
aminer chooses to believe. 

As far as Bridges himself is concerned, 
we may assume that the question of his 
deportability is finally decided in his 
favor, although, as we have seen, the 
matter is not free from doubt. But the 
wide publicity which the case has re- 
ceived has, we may hope, directed the 
country’s attention to the fact that our 
policy and our methods with regard to 
deportation woefully need re-examina- 
tion. The charter of the United Nations 
in its tenth chapter sets up an Economic 
and Social Council which, among other 
things, will deal with international mi- 
gration. We are committed, in this re- 
spect. (Art. 62, sec. 3) to maintain “hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms.” 
It is a serious matter for us if we con- 
tinue to use a procedure which can be 
charged with a disregard of such rights 
and freedoms. 
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LIENTS of social agencies number- 
( ing hundreds of thousands are 
wards under the courts admin- 
istering the law of guardian and ward in 
the United States. Few social workers, 
however, are familiar with these courts 
which have broad powers to act for the 
state in its parens patriae function.’ The 
statutory provisions of the law of guard- 
ian and ward are basically the same in 
the various states. The administration of 
this law, however, varies not only be- 
tween the states but within each state. 
The particular state or local court— 
probate, orphans, or surrogate—has full 
power to act for the state with reference 
to the guardianship of minor and incom- 
petent wards. These courts are not super- 
vised by the state, nor are they required 
to render reports to the state. 

Social workers are now faced with the 
necessity of understanding the guardian- 
ship of the aged, the incompetent, and 
the minor wards under the care of social 
agencies. At this time information on the 
subject can be obtained only by studies of 
the statutes of each state and of the state 
and local courts administering the law of 
guardian and ward. In 1942 such a study 
was made in Illinois. This partial report 
of that study includes the statutory pro- 
visions of the Illinois law of guardian and 
ward and an account of the operation of 
one of the county probate courts with 
special reference to minor wards. The 
court studied was the Probate Court of 
Cook County, whose presiding judge 

t See S. P. Breckinridge and Mary Stanton, “The 
Law of Guardian and Ward with Special Reference 


to the Children of Veterans,” Social Service Review, 
XVII (September, 1943), 265-302. 


stated that it is “the largest probate 
court in the world.” 

The probate court? in each county in 
the state of Illinois is empowered to ap- 
point a guardian for a minor, ‘‘ wherever 
it appears necessary or convenient.” 
Males under twenty-one years and fe- 
males under eighteen years are defined 
as minors. Parents are the natural guard- 
ians of their children, but natural guard- 
ianship extends only over the person. 
Parents or a parent, if competent, is 
entitled to the custody of a minor child 
and to the direction of his education, but 
a parent has no authority over the estate 
of his child. He may acquire such power 
only by appointment as the guardian of 
the property by a court of competent 
jurisdiction. 


METHOD OF SECURING A GUARDIAN 


Guardianship proceedings in the pro- 
bate court may be instituted in one of 
two ways. A “reputable citizen of the 
state” may file a petition requesting the 
appointment of a guardian, or the pro- 
bate court may institute proceedings on 
its own motion. The probate court of a 
particular county may act when the mi- 
nor has real or personal property or when 
he is involved in a civil action, provided 
the minor is a resident of the state and 
lives in the county, or, if nonresident, 
has property located in the county.‘ 

A petition requesting the appointment 
of a guardian contains the name, the 

2Tll, Rev. Stat., 1943, chap. 3, “Administration 
of Estates,” Art. XI, “Guardians,” secs. 283-85. 

3 Perry v. Carmichael et al., 95 Ill. 530 (1880). 

4 Ill. Rev. Stat.; 1943, chap. 3, sec. 285. 
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place of residence, and the birth date of 
the minor; the value of his property or 
the amount involved in the civil action; 
the name and address of the person hav- 
ing his custody; the reason for requesting 
guardianship; and the name, address, age, 
and occupation of any individual recom- 
mended as guardian.’ In Cook County 
the petition must state whether the peti- 
tioner is receiving relief or assistance for 
himself or for the benefit of the minor.® 

Due notice of the court hearing on the 
petition is given to the parents if living, 
to relatives, and to the minor if he is over 
fourteen years of age. In Cook County 
five days’ notice is given to each person 
entitled to notice if he lives in the state 
and ten days’ notice if he lives out of the 
state.’ If the minor is over fourteen years 
of age, he may nominate a guardian of 
his own selection. The judge, however, is 
not obliged to appoint the nominee as 
guardian. The judge selects and appoints 
guardians for minors over fourteen years 
of age who fail to nominate, as well as for 
minors under fourteen years and for all 
nonresident minors regardless of age. Un- 
less relatives or friends protest at the 
hearing, it is customary for the judge to 
appoint the guardian recommended on 
the basis of the limited information in the 
petition and his impression of the pro- 
posed guardian as he sees him in court. 
A resident of the state may be guardian 
of the person or of the property or of 
both. A nonresident, however, may be 
appointed guardian of the person but not 
of the estate. Any corporation qualified 
to accept or execute trusts in the state 
may be guardian of the property but not 
of the person. 

5 Ibid., sec. 289. 

6 Rules of Practice of the Probate Court of Cook 
County, Illinois, 1940, pp. 10-11. 


7 Ibid., pp. 9-10. 
8 Til. Rev. Stat., 1943, chap. 3, secs. 286—go. 


DUTIES OF THE GUARDIAN 


When the judge appoints a guardian, 
the letters of guardianship are issued, 
and the guardian becomes an officer of 
the court. He is not routinely instructed 
in his duties by the court. His attorney is 
expected to instruct him. The statutes, 
however, provide that “under the direc- 
tion of the court” the guardian of the 
person shall have the custody of the mi- 
nor ward until he is removed or the case 
is closed. The guardian is given responsi- 
bility for the nurture, tuition, and direc- 
tion of the minor’s education during this 
period of custody. The guardian of the 
property, “under the direction of the 
court,” has the care, management, and 
investment of the minor’s estate until the 
child reaches legal age or the estate is 
exhausted or the guardian is removed. 
The guardian is expected to manage the 
estate “frugally” and to apply the in- 
come and profits of the estate “‘for the 
comfort and suitable support and educa- 
tion of the ward” and for persons related 
by blood or marriage, dependent upon, 
or entitled to, support from the ward.? If 
the same person is appointed guardian of 
the person and of the property, he has 
the responsibility for both. In case of a 
boy, guardianship can last until the ward 
is twenty-one years old and in the case of 
a girl until she is eighteen years of age. 


SAFEGUARDS FOR THE PROPERTY 
OF THE WARD 


As soon as letters of guardianship are 
ordered by the court, bonds for the 
guardian must be posted, with two ex- 
ceptions."® Corporations qualified to ad- 
minister trusts in the state are not re- 
quired to post bonds except in appeal 


9 Ibid., secs. 291-92. 


10 Thid., Art. XIi, “Bonds of Executors, Ad- 
ministrators, Administrators to Collect, Guardians 
and Conservators,” secs. 299-302. 
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cases. The second exception is that the 
court may waive the bond for the guard- 
ian of the person. In a number of cases 
read in the files of the Probate Court of 
Cook County it was observed that the 
bonds were required of guardians who re- 
ceived $100 or more a month for the use 
of the minor ward. Surety-company 
bonds are limited to those companies 
meeting the state requirements and ac- 
ceptable to the court. The Probate Court 
of Cook County has adopted strict regu- 
lations relative to the type of bonds 
which it will accept. Formerly, a bond 
with real estate as security could be post- 
ed, and that property could be sold with- 
out the knowledge of the court. Such 
security offered no protection to the 
ward. Now, at the expense of the person 
offering the real estate as security, the 
county records are searched to determine 
if the real estate is adequate to meet the 
requirements of the court. If it is found 
to be adequate and acceptable, the own- 
er of the real estate must sign a schedule 
agreeing not to convey or incumber the 
real estate described on the schedule un- 
til released by order of the court. If the 
schedule is signed, it is recorded against 
the property in the offices of the Record- 
er of Deeds or the Register of Titles in 
the county in which the surety’s property 
is located until released by order of 
court." The bond of an individual must 
equal twice the value of the personal and 
the real property or the value of the right 
of action of the minor, while the bond of 
a surety company must equal one and a 
half times the value. Additional bonds 
may be required by the court in the event 
of a sale of the property or an increase in 
the value of the property.” 

At the time that the letters of guard- 
ianship are issued, and subsequently also, 


t Rules of Practice ...., pp. 11-16. 


12 Tl], Rev. Stat., 1943, chap. 3, secs. 303-8. 
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the court may order an appraisal of the 
property to be made by a disinterested 
appraiser and filed with the court. A rea- 
sonable charge for such a service is de- 
termined by the court and paid from the 
ward’s estate. Within sixty days after the 
appointment of the guardian, a verified 
inventory is required for the court file. 
The inventory must contain a detailed 
description of each item in the estate 
with the value of each stated and desig- 
nated as “good, doubtful or desperate.” 
On all property or rights of action which 
subsequently come to the knowledge of 
the guardian, a supplementary inventory 
is required for the court file within sixty 
days after such information is ac- 
quired."3 Obviously, the extent to which 
this is observed depends upon the hon- 
esty of the guardian and his attorney, 
the insistence of the particular judge, 
and the adequacy of his clerical staff. As 
a matter of fact, inventories were filed 
and approved in some but not in all the 
cases read in the files of the Probate 
Court of Cook County. 


COURT COSTS AND FEES 


As soon as the inventory is filed, a 
hearing is held before one of the eight 
assistants to the judge. They are referees 
but are commonly referred to and ad- 
dressed as “judge.” An assistant must be 
“fa duly licensed attorney.’ He deter- 
mines the court costs and fees which are 
known as the “tax’’ on the estate. When 
the value of a minor’s estate is less than 
$500, no initial payment of fees is re- 
quired.*S In fact, the judge may suspend 
probate court fees for estates valued at 
$2,000 or less.” In the Probate Court of 


"3 Tbid., Art. XIV, “Inventory, Appraisment, 
Widow’s and Child’s Award,” secs. 323-28. 


14 Tbid., chap. 117, sec. 5. 
18 Tbid., chap. 3, sec. 480. 
6 Tbid., chap. 53, sec. 77. 
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Cook County, costs are not assessed up- 
on the estates of minors or incompetent 
persons under $500 valuation or on the 
estates of veterans or public assistance 
recipients. A $10 fee is charged for estates 
valued at between $500 and $1,000. The 
full costs are said to be charged, however, 
for such estates if the heirs are accumu- 
lating unnecessary expenses, involving 
additional lawyer’s fees and court time. 
Fees are assessed or remitted only on 
motion recommended by the assistant 
and signed by the judge. 

The clerk of the probate court trans- 
mits a copy of the inventory of each 
estate to the county assessor for use in 
the assessment and collection of person- 
al- and real-property taxes. A campaign 
was instituted by a Chicago newspaper 
to enforce the collection of the personal- 
property tax in Cook County. As a re- 
sult, the probate court reports were fol- 
fowed up but not always with discrimina- 
tion, as the following case indicates. A 
widower died, leaving seven children 
varying in age from ten to nineteen 
years. He was a veteran whose insurance 
of $3,150 constituted his estate. The 
United States Veterans’ Administration 
is holding it in trust to be paid at the 
rate of $450 plus interest to each child 
upon reaching legal age. An uncle who is 
a redcap at a local railroad station is 
guardian of the person of each child. He 
and his wife care for the wards in his 
home and receive a monthly allowance 
of $11.68 for each ward from the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. During a drive in 
Cook County to secure payment of 
personal-property taxes, the uncle re- 
ceived a summons to appear in the mu- 
nicipal court on a charge of failure to pay 
$105 personal-property tax on his broth- 
er’s estate of $3,150. An attorney from 
the Veterans’ Administration appeared in 
the municipal court to explain that the 


estate is a veteran’s insurance which is 
held in trust and is not taxable. If this 
service for veterans’ cases had not been 
available, the guardian would have had 
to pay an attorney to represent him in 
court and perhaps lose time from his 
work or make the payment as demanded. 


DISPOSITION OF THE WARD’S ESTATE 


No investment, sale, or expenditure of 
a ward’s estate is supposed to be made 
without an order from the court.’? In the 
case of estates which are open for a num- 
ber of years, it is customary for the 
guardian to present an annual petition 
for court approval of anticipated expend- 
itures. During the year special petitions 
may be presented to request approval of 
expenditures to meet unexpected needs. 
The court may deny, alter, or approve all 
or part of any petition. As finally ap- 
proved, it becomes the order of the court, 
which the guardian is expected to ob- 
serve strictly. 

To further safeguard estates, this 
court requires that a cash estate under 
$5,000 be deposited in a bank in order 
that it may be protected by the federal 
government. Cash in excess of $5,000 is 
expected to be invested in United States 
government bonds or in other securities 
which the court approves as safe. 


ANNUAL ACCOUNTS 


The guardian of an estate is expected 
to file a current account at the end of the 
first year and then at the end of every 
three years, unless the court requires a 
more frequent account."® The Probate 
Court of Cook County, however, re- 
quires that annual accounts be filed for 


17 Rules of Practice ...., pp. 10-11. 


18 Til, Rev. Stat., 1943, chap. 3, Art. XXIV, “Ac- 
counts of Guardians and Conservators,” secs. 
463-64. 
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approval,® but it has no procedure to 
enforce this rule. If the guardian fails to 
submit an account as required and the 
court is aware of his failure, it may order 
the sheriff to bring the guardian before 
the judge, at which time he will be 
ordered to produce the account. If he 
does not then comply, he may be held in 
contempt of court, committed to jail, 
and removed as guardian. If this hap- 
pens, a successor guardian is appointed 
and is expected to proceed against the 
guardian and his surety. This procedure 
is subject to appeal.”° 

The judge is said to have “opened a 
drive” in 1941 on guardians who failed to 
render the required accounts. Annual ac- 
counts were checked back to 1925, and 
notices were sent to those who were de- 
linquent, advising them to submit either 
a current or a final account. If a guardian 
failed to respond, the court summoned 
his sureties to appear in court. As a re- 
sult, thousands of cases were closed in 
1941; and by April, 1942, the accounts 
were said to be “practically up-to-date.” 
In contrast to this statement, it was re- 
ported by one of the court officials that a 
search of the probate court dockets 
would reveal thousands of cases in which 
persons do not know that they have 
estates. For instance, a case may be 
opened in court and then the guardian, 
the parent, or the one who stands in 
loco parentis to the little child may die, 
and the ward would not know that his es- 
tate existed. Thousands of dollars are be- 
lieved to be held by the banks in such 
cases. The presiding judge urged the IIli- 
nois legislature to enact legislation which 
would require the banks to publish a list 
of all accounts on which there had been 
no action for seven years. The banks op- 
posed it successfully. It is believed that 


19 Rules and Practice ...., pp. 21-26. 


2° T]l, Rev. Stat., 1943, chap. 3, secs. 468-72. 


one permanent clerk in the probate court 
assigned to such cases could bring them 
to light, but it has not been possible to 
secure a salary for such a person. 

The types of current accounts varied 
in the files read. The banks and trust 
companies generally submit an itemized, 
detailed statement of the ward’s hold- 
ings, income, expenditures, and balance, 
which is accompanied by vouchers, can- 
celed checks, or receipts for each ex- 
penditure. The report bears the signa- 
ture of the secretary of the bank, proper- 
ly notarized. An additional statement 
from a certified auditor is appended. The 
auditor attests that he has inspected 
every security and checked every item 
and receipt in the account and has found 
the report of the bank to be correct. Ac- 
counts for smaller estates included re- 
ceipts for every expenditure reported, 
even to a few cents. 

Hearings on the annual and final ac- 
counts are held before an assistant to the 
judge. The attorneys for the cases sign 
on the calendar for the morning or after- 
noon session of any court day. The law- 
yers observed in the line before the as- 
sistant were young men. They are said to 
be the younger members of the law firms, 
whose experienced attorneys appear only 
when a case is heard before the judge in 
issues requiring legal experience. Each 
attorney who appears before the assist- 
ant carries not only the heavy and 
clumsy court docket containing the order 
of the court but also the court file which 
contains all the legal documents and re- 
ports on the case, as well as the current 
account including the vouchers and re- 
ceipts and either the certificates of in- 
vestment or a verified statement from 
the bank which must be properly au- 
dited. 

The assistant is expected to examine 
the investments, check the expenditures 
and vouchers or receipts against the 
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court order for the year, and approve or 
disapprove the account. To check the 
investments would involve searching in 
the file, which may or may not be in 
order, for previous reports to ascertain 
what, if any, changes have been made.” 
If there have been several court orders, 
they may be scattered throughout the 
file and are not compiled into one order 
for the year. The court order may con- 
tain several items with amounts by the 
year and others by the month for var- 
ious intervals, while the guardian’s ac- 
count may have different items on a 
yearly or monthly basis which may or 
may not correspond with the court 
order. To check the court orders and the 
expenditures reported against the mass 
of vouchers and receipts would be a 
laborious task. It is obvious that one as- 
sistant, without appropriate clerical or 
mechanical aids, cannot check carefully 
the annual accounts for a court which 
claims to be “‘the largest probate court 
in the world.” The assistant is under 
pressure to keep up with the line of law- 
yers anxiously crowding forward in a 
room, divided for two assistants and also 
used for a general waiting-room. The 
noise and commotion are not conducive 
to sound accounting procedure. 

Unless a complaint is made at the time 
of the hearing, the assistant assumes that 
the expenditures and investments are as 
reported and that the ward is receiving 
benefits from them. The incumbent was 
concerned over this phase of his work 
when he was first appointed in 1939. He 
made visits at night to the homes of 
some of the wards, as a result of which he 
claims that he can tell “by intuition” and 
through his ‘‘ability to read character”’ 
whether or not the guardian is spending 


2x During the time that the court had a W.P.A. 
project, the contents of some of the files were 
organized and documents clipped together. It was 
stated that the county clerk does not have the staff 
to do this work regularly. 


the ward’s estate properly. In one of his 
early cases, he suspected that a minor 
ward who was living with an older sister 
was not in a suitable home. After visiting 
in the home one evening, he was con- 
vinced that this was true and moved the 
child to a place which he selected as a 
good home. In another case he reported 
that he “had to run the mother of a ward 
out-of-town for four years.” She was 
drawing $100 per month from her minor 
son’s estate. One night the assistant saw 
her in a tavern and reported to the judge 
“how she was spending the money.” On 
advice from the judge, the assistant took 
the bankbook from her the next time she 
came to court and told her to leave town 
as the judge was looking for her. Her lit- 
tle son was living with an uncle on a farm 
and getting no benefit from the money. 
The court therefore put it in trust for 
him until he should reach his majority. 
The assistant claimed that the mother 
returned to the city four years later, and 
he thinks that she is giving the boy a 
good home without the use of funds from 
his estate. 


THE FINAL SETTLEMENT 


Estates are supposed to be closed when 
the ward reaches legal age or if he dies or 
if the funds are exhausted. A final settle- 
ment should then be made.” At that 
time, if the minor is living and resides in 
the state, he must appear in court. If he 
is a resident of another state, he should 
sign a final-settlement form for the court 
hearing. The court is expected to explain 
to the minor that he has or has had a cer- 
tain estate and that the balance is to be 
paid to him or that it is exhausted. If he 
consents to accept a final settlement, he 
signs a statement to that effect, and the 
guardian is released. The ward, how- 
ever, upon reaching his majority may 
contest the administration of the guard- 

23 Til. Rev. Stat., 1943, chap. 3, sec. 465. 
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ian and may repudiate the final settle- 
ment. The guardian and bondsmen are 
liable until the case is finally closed and 
until the period has expired during which 
the ward may contest his guardianship.” 

The assistants and also several at- 
torneys who practice regularly at the 
Probate Court of Cook County are of the 
opinion that if the minor accepts an un- 
suitable final settlement without con- 
testing it, it is solely his fault. An oppos- 
ing opinion was expressed by an expe- 
rienced attorney in this field. It is his ex- 
perience that when a ward reaches ma- 
jority and is told by the court that $500 
or $1,000 is to be paid to him as a final 
settlement for his estate, he is so eager to 
get the money that he signs the settle- 
ment papers in haste. When the cash has 
been spent, he may begin to question the 
guardianship, but then it is often too 
late. 

That this legal safeguard is not em- 
ployed often in Chicago may be deduced 
from the statement of an assistant han- 
dling accounts that, during his incum- 
bency of three years, only three wards 
had ever made inquiries about their 
estates. When they became of legal age, 
these boys learned that they once had 
had estates. In each of these cases the 
boys were shown their files, and it was 
explained that the estates had been ex- 
hausted while they were little children. 
In no one of these cases was any action 
taken. 


SAFEGUARDS FOR THE PERSON 
OF THE WARD 


In the files which were read involving 
large estates, current reports of the 
guardian of the person of the minor 
ward were submitted to the court, in 
addition to reports on the guardianship 
of the property. They were highly legal- 


33 [bid., sec. 472. 


istic in nature and added little additional 
information to that which appeared on 
the financial statement except to indicate 
the whereabouts of the minor. Even such 
limited information, however, was not 
found in the dockets or the files of the 
smaller estate cases that were read. Safe- 
guards for the protection of the person of 
the ward do not exist. The opinion of the 
court is that if the child is neglected or 
abused he can report it to the court or 
the neighbors should do so. 


‘RIGHT-OF-ACTION”’ CASES 


In addition to the cases of guardian- 
ship of minors who inherit estates, the 
“‘right-of-action”’ cases constitute a large 
number of the guardianship cases in the 
Probate Court of Cook County. The 
judge estimates that the court annually 
handles two thousand new cases of per- 
sonal injuries to minors. Before a lawsuit 
on behalf of a minor can be opened, a 
guardian of the minor’s estate must be 
appointed by the probate court. The 
procedure for such an appointment fol- 
lows that for any guardian. After the 
guardian is appointed, the case may be 
settled out of court, provided the probate 
court approves the settlement. The 
guardian of the estate is generally dis- 
charged as soon as a settlement is made. 

A total of fifty court orders for the 
settlement of accidents to minors were 
read. Each order contained the names 
and addresses of the child and of the 
legal guardian; the date and place of the 
accident; the diagnosis; a statement of 
expenses for medical care; the attorney’s 
fee; the amount of the settlement; and 
the balance after the expenses had been 
deducted. One settlement for $7,000 was 
the only one in excess of $500. In every 
case read the attorney’s fee approved was 
25 per cent of the amount of the settle- 
ment. The adequacy of the amount of the 
settlement in relation to the diagnosis 
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and prognosis is not apparent from the 
information on the legal form. 

The court procedure in closing person- 
al-injury cases was also observed. Mov- 
ing up in the long line which formed for 
“motions” in the judge’s courtroom was 
an attorney with a young couple and a 
little boy whose legs hung down stiffly 
as he was carried in the arms of his fa- 
ther. After examining the petition, the 
judge asked if the parents were satisfied. 
The mother nodded her head. The father 
was busy trying to persuade the child to 
quit sucking his thumb. “‘Is the child all 
right?” the judge asked. Again the moth- 
er nodded. Finally, the judge inquired if 
the doctor had said the child could walk 
properly. This time the father looked at 
the judge and mumbled, ‘‘Uh huh.” The 
attorney made no statement. As they 
moved on, the judge approved the final 
settlement. 


FUNDS HELD FOR “‘ FURTHER 
ORDER OF THE COURT”’ 


When the value of a minor ward’s 
estate is less than $500, the funds are 
generally paid to the parents and the 
case closed, while amounts over $500 are 
subject to “further order of the court.”’4 
Such funds may be held in trust until the 
minor reaches legal age or may be with- 
drawn, as needed, on court order. The 
money is payable to a parent or to one 
who stands im loco parentis rather 
than to a legal guardian, in order to save 
the annual expense of a bond which costs 
ten dollars for each thousand dollars. In 
the case of small estates, orders for with- 
drawals are generally made-on a monthly 
basis. 

The court may require the applicant 
“to furnish evidence that the sum to be 
withdrawn is necessary for the ward’s 
comfort, support, or education, and that 


24 Rules of Practice. ..., pp. 25-26. 


it will be used for the benefit of the ward 
or his dependents.” One of the assistants 
to the judge devotes practically full time 
to the hearings on withdrawals. The 
present incumbent is of the opinion that 
the majority of withdrawals in minors’ 
estates are made by parents, who are 
extremely conservative in their requests 
for funds. The assistant has encountered 
difficulties with foreign parents who do 
not understand that the estate belongs to 
the minor and should be used for his 
maintenance. They often insist that the 
money be given to them for their own 
plans. 

Many families who do not have suffi- 
cient income want to use the ward’s 
money to support the family. Usually, in 
order to conserve the estate, the court 
order is issued for just enough money to 
maintain the minor ward. Realizing, 
however, that “one child in a family can- 
not feast while the others starve,’’ court 
orders may be issued for a sum sufficient 
to support a family. When the Illinois 
Emergency Relief Administration func- 
tioned, a plan was worked out with the 
probate court for minors having estates 
who were members of relief families. The 
court issued a monthly order for the 
minor’s share of the family budget. The 
full amount was considered as family in- 
come and deducted from the relief al- 
location by the relief administration. 

Unless abuses are reported to the 
court, the withdrawals are ordered as re- 
quested. Recently, a grandmother re- 
ported that she was caring for her grand- 
daughter, while the child’s mother was 
drawing the monthly allowance from the 
minor’s estate on court order but was 
spending it for herself and her new hus- 
band. The mother was cited to appear in 
court. The minor’s legal documents and 
bankbook were taken from her and given 
to the grandmother, who stood in loco 
parentis to the child. Withdrawals from 
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the estate are now authorized upon the 
request of the grandmother. 

Parents who are divorced or separated 
may appear individually to ask for funds 
to support a minor child from his own 
estate. “The only real check,” said the 
assistant, ‘‘is to have the parent who has 
the child produce the minor in court.” If 
the child is old enough to talk, he is asked 
with which parent he is living, and the 
order for his maintenance is then made to 
that parent. 

When a minor reaches legal age, if his 
estate is not exhausted, he must produce 
verification of his birth date. If the evi- 
dence is satisfactory, he assumes com- 
plete control over his estate. When the 
amount is large, parents often fear that 
the child will squander it, and they be- 
seech the court to safeguard it. “But we 
can do nothing when the child is of age,” 
the assistant explained. Also if a minor 
marries or joins the Army, the estate is 
usually turned over to him. Sometimes, 
too, the court continues a minor’s case 
after marriage but increases the allow- 
ance to meet the requirements of two 
people. 

The procedure followed in withdrawal 
of funds held on further order of the 
court was observed. In one case an at- 
torney placed a huge docket before the 
assistant and submitted a bankbook. The 
docket contained the very brief hand- 
written notation that the estate had been 
opened on a certain date. Pointing to an 
old, bent woman who stood at the bar, 
the lawyer mumbled, “She’s the step- 
grandmother. Request an order for sixty 
dollars a month for the two children.” 

“How old are you, sonny?” asked the 
assistant of the boy who swung on the 
rail before him. 

“‘Seventeen,’’ was the answer. 

“The estate will soon be depleted at 
this rate,” the assistant commented as 
he looked at the bankbook. 


“The stepparents were killed in an ac- 
cident last week,” the attorney respond- 
ed. “We have a right of action which will 
bring a good settlement.” 

“So ordered,” said the assistant, and 
the clerk beside him handed the order to 
the attorney. 

The procedure was over in a very few 
minutes. The assistant commented after 
they left the room that the boy looked 
thirteen instead of seventeen years old. 
The little girl, who sat listlessly on a 
bench, appeared to be eleven or twelve 
years of age. 

This assistant reported many social 
problems in explaining his work and ex- 
pressed the wish that something could be 
done about them but said that he did not 
know who could do anything. He 
thought he had referred about six cases 
to the Court Service Division of the Cook 
County Bureau of Public Welfare during 
the last fiscal year, although only two 
cases were reported during that period as 
referred by the entire staff of the probate 
court.’s 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THIS COURT 


Before concluding this sketch of the 
work of the Probate Court of Cook 
County, attention should be called to the 
fact that, in addition to the judicial 
function, it has large-scale administra- 
tive functions. This court is said to be the 
largest fee-income office of the county 
government. On a strictly commercial 
basis, it conducted a $435,445 business in 
1941. This amount was charged as fees 
and transcriptions for the estates of 
minors, incompetents, and deceased per- 
sons. Of this amount, $318,147 were col- 
lected and $157,562 released. The total 
expenditures for this court for the year 
were $224,216, so that the county treas- 


25 Annual Message, President, Board of Commis- 
stoners, Cook County, 1940-41, p. 62. 
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ury had a cash balance of $93,931 from 
this source.” 

Attorneys interviewed stated that 
when the present incumbent on this 
bench took office there were twelve 
thousand contested cases awaiting hear- 
ing. He cleared them up and keeps the 
docket up to date so that hearings may 
be arranged within a week after filing a 
petition. His rules of practice for the 
protection of estates are said to be out- 
standing in probate practice. Unfortu- 
nately, they are not laws but rules which 
might be abandoned by another judge. 
It is claimed that it would be impossible 
to enact these rules into state law in 
Illinois because, banks, lawyers, and 
surety companies would be opposed, al- 
though it is believed that the majority of 
the county judges might welcome the 
change. 

The judge of the Probate Court of 
Cook County is also the administrator of 
a large judicial and administrative pro- 
gram. He and the clerk of the court are 
elected officials. All other officials and 
employees of the court are political ap- 
pointees, selected by the party in power 
in the county government. Their salaries 
totaled $186,508 for the fiscal year end- 
ing October 31, 1941. The public guard- 
ian, who functions in connection with 
this court, is appointed by the governor 
and may be of a different political party 
from the party in control in the county 
government. It is a fee office in which the 
incumbent is dependent upon the judge 
for appointments as guardian and there- 
fore for his income. Social service for the 
court is delegated by statute to another 
county department, which has a staff 
that is under civil service and is not re- 
sponsible to the court. The offices of the 
social service staff are not in the same 
building as the court. The administrative 


2%6 Annual Report, Clerk of the Probate Court of 
Cook County, 1940-41, p. I. 


problems in such an organization are too 
apparent for comment. 


NATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


In addition to the local public offices 
and agencies which have been men- 
tioned, many federal, state, and other 
local public, as well as private, social 
agencies were found to be involved in the 
administration of the law of guardian 
and ward. A conference on the guardian- 
ship of children was therefore called in 
Washington on May 6 and 7, 1943. 
Miss Lenroot, chief of the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, called the confer- 
ence. Representatives of the Bureau 
of Public Assistance of the Social 
Security Board and of the Children’s 
Bureau likewise attended. Exploratory 
work in the field of guardianship has 
since been carried on by both of 
these federal bureaus. In addition, Con- 
gress granted a special appropriation of 
$12,000, for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1945, to the Children’s Bureau to 
begin a national study of the guardian- 
ship of children. 

Similar national studies of the guard- 
ianship of aged wards and of other in- 
competent adults are needed to secure 
basic information on the subject. Then it 
will be possible to determine the type of 
protection which the state should pro- 
vide to safeguard adequately the person 
and the property of its minor and adult 
wards. Finally, it will be necessary to de- 
cide if that protection should be fur- 
nished by the judiciary or by the social 
agencies; by a division of responsibilities 
between them; or, perhaps, by a new 
agency of the state which would combine 
judicial, administrative, and social case- 
work functions in the field of guardian- 
ship. 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


THE GROWING PROBLEM OF THE AGED 


JOHN J. GRIFFIN 


ENSUS studies reveal some impor- 
\ tant facts about the recent 

shift in population structure in 
the United States. Thus, if we accept 
sixty-five years as the threshold of old 
age, there were at the beginning of the 
present century 3,080,000 persons in the 
age group sixty-five and over; in 1930 
the number had increased to 6,633,805, 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION BY AGE 
GROUPS, 1940 AND 1980 
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while in 1940 it had spiraled to 9,019,- 
314." This latter increment represents a 
rise of 35.9 per cent in the decennium, 
whereas during the same period the 
general population increased but one- 
fifth as rapidly, or 7.2 per cent. This 
figure becomes more impressive in view 
of the fact that the percentage of the 
population sixty-five years and over be- 
tween 1860 and 1930 rose from 2.7 to 
5-4." 

Our birth rate has dropped more than 
one-third since 1900, and immigration 

* Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, 


Population, Vol. IV: Characteristics by Age, Part 1: 
United States Summary, p. 4. 


2U.S. Bureau of the Census, “Mortality Sum- 
mary: Old Age,” Vital Statistics—Special Reports, 
Vol. XVI, No. 66 (February 26, 1944). 


tapered off to a trickle and has now 
virtually ceased as a result of the strin- 
gent quota regulations. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, to find Thompson and 
Whelpton in their research report to the 
National Resources Planning Board 
estimating that the percentage of persons 
in the old age group will again more than 
double in the period 1930 to 1970.3 
And the United States Census Bureau 
predicts that by 1980 the old age cate- 
gory will equal 14.4 per cent, or some 
22,000,000 of an estimated 153,000,000 
population. The median age of our pop- 
ulation in 1930 was 26.5 years, and in 
1940 it was 29.0 years.‘ Conservative 
statisticians expect that, with a con- 
tinuation of present trends, the median 
age will rise to 44 years during the next 
half-century. The picture presented by 
the United States Census Bureau is 
shown in Table 1. 

The vast implication of these changes 
in the age composition of our population 
from the viewpoints of economy, health, 
public administration, and social work 
remains to be analyzed.5 It is obvious 
that our whole way of life—cultural, 
institutional, and political—is profound- 
ly affected and will inevitably be changed 
in the next generation. It is certainly of 
critical importance that we possess the 

3 Warren S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, 
Estimates of Future Population of the United States, 
1940-2000: Prepared for the Committee on Popula- 
tion Problems of the National Resources Planning 
Board (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1943), p. 32. 

4 Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, 
Population, Vol. IV, Part 1, p. 3. 


SE. V. Cowdry, “The New Public Health,” 
Scientific Monthly, LV (October, 1942), 355-60. 
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proper perspective. In this regard the 
tabulations already supplied become 
even more illuminating when viewed 
against the background of current “‘life- 
expectancy” calculations. By way of 
definition we may say that the expecta- 
tion of life at any age is the prospective 
average number of years remaining to 
persons of that age, provided that the 
death rates at each age remain constant 
at their prevailing levels. Experience 
teaches that life-expectancy anticipa- 
tions (so important to insurance com- 
panies) usually err on the side of cau- 
tion.® 

It is noteworthy, therefore, that, 
whereas the average life-expectancy in 
1850 was but forty years and in 1900 
but forty-nine years, it rose thereafter to 
sixty years in 1930 and to sixty-three 
years in 1940. At the turn of the century 
the chances of a person in this country 
surviving to age sixty-five were little 
more than 4o per cent, while a score of 
years later newborn infants enjoyed a 
fifty-fifty chance to survive to this age, 
and by 1938 the chance of survival had 
risen to 60 per cent. In other words, the 
chances of a newborn child’s attaining 
sixty-five years of age are today as great 
as were his chances of reaching fifty only a 
generation ago. Thus, the average length 
of life of the American people in 1942 
was 64.82 years, or a gain of over 15.5 
years since 1900 for white males and of 
17.5 years for females. The advance in 
length of life has not reached quite so 
high a point for Negroes (in spite of a 
great increase between 1900 and 1942), 
the average length of life for Negro males 
in 1942 being but 54.5 years and for 
Negro females 58.0 years. 

It is interesting to observe further 


6Louis I. Dublin and Mortimer Spiegelman, 
“Current versus Generation Life Tables,” Human 
Biology, Vol. XIII, No. 4 (December, 1941). 


that, because of the relatively high mor- 
tality in the first year of life, children 
who have attained their first birthday 
have even a greater expectation of life 
than newborn babes. Thus, the average 
for white and Negro of both sexes com- 
bined, at the age of one year, was 66.65 
in 1942, or almost two years more than 
at birth. White female babies celebrat- 
ing the first anniversary of their natal 
day may, on the average, look forward to 
seventy more years of life—which is a 
goal that cannot be reasonably hoped 
for by males unless they have achieved 
their fortieth birthday. Dublin is of the 
opinion that two-thirds of the persons 
now between twenty-five and thirty- 
five may expect to reach sixty-five years, 
while three-quarters of those now forty- 
five and four-fifths of those fifty-five 
will reach sixty-five. The number of 
years remaining after sixty-five is like- 
wise considerable. For the average person 
it is 13.12 years, while for those in es- 
pecially sound health the outlook is even 
more favorable.’ 

Let us first weigh the meaning of these 
trends from the aspect of health and the 
relevant impact upon the field of medi- 
cine. It may be premised immediately 
that the remarkable rise in both lon- 
gevity and life-expectancy may be attrib- 
uted largely to such generalized public 
health measures as improved water sup- 
ply and sanitation, systematic food in- 
spection, pharmaceutical and drug reg- 
ulation, pasteurization, vaccination, and 
similar methods as well as to progress in 
pediatrics, preventive medicine, control 
of infectious diseases, and, of late, 
chemotherapy. It is astounding, for 
example, to mark the slump in mortality 
from the communicable diseases of 
childhood during the period extending 


7 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Sta- 
tistical Bulletin, XXV, No 4 (April, 1944), 8. 
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from 1911 to 1941. In the former year 
the standardized death rate per 100,000 
for children from one to fourteen years 
by the combined diseases: whooping 
cough, measles, scarlet fever, and diph- 
theria was 171.8, while in 1941 it was 
Bn"? 

The predominant fact which emerges 
from such surveys is that, together with 
the shift in the age structure of popula- 
tion, chronic disease rather than acute 
illness is the major preoccupation of 
medical science. For men rarely age 
normally. A great and increasing number 
suffer from the so-called degenerative 
ailments—the chronic, progressive, and 
disabling disorders characteristic of the 
years of later maturity.* The National 
Health Survey conducted nearly a dec- 
ade ago demonstrated that the frequency 
rate of disabling illness is higher in the 
age group sixty-five years and over than 
in any other age bracket. Moreover, the 
disability rate (duration of disability per 
person) as well as the severity rate (days 
of disability per incapacitating illness) 
is greater in old age than at any period 
of life. 

It is significant that the ‘Mortality 
Summary: Old Age,” published by the 
United States Census Bureau in 1944 
indicates than “there was no change in 
the list of the five principal causes of death 
in the old age group through the past four 
decades. Disorders of the heart, intracra- 
nial lesions of vascular origin, cancer, 
nephritis, and pneumonia and influenza 
have constituted the five most important 
causes of death in every decennium 
since 1900.”? In 1900 these five leading 


7 See ibid., XXVI, No. 1 (January, 1945), 9 ff., 
in which the continuing downward trend in mor- 
tality due to communicable diseases in childhood is 
further evidenced. 

8 Edward J. Stieglitz, M.D., Geriatric Medicine 
(Philadelphia, 1943). 


9 “Mortality Summary: Old Age,” op. cit., p. 345. 


causes accounted for 54 per cent of the 
total number of deaths of persons sixty- 
five years or over, while in 1940 they 
accounted for 77 per cent. The relative 
order of the causes did vary to a certain 
extent, it is true. Thus, cancer, which was 
in fifth place during the first two decades 
of the century, moved to fourth place in 
1930 and to third in 1940; while pneu- 
monia and influenza, in thirdplacein 1900, 
fell to fifth position in 1940. Nephritis, 
in third place during 1920-30, went to 
fourth place in 1940. But it is admitted 
that these shifts were probably due to 
improved diagnostic facilities and to 
revision in professional listings.’° 

Let us glance at the recorded data. 
The most important cause of death in 
old age is diseases of the heart. The death 
rate in 1900 was 1,218 per 100,000 
population, and in 1940 it was 2,620, 
which is 36.6 per cent of the total death 
rate for the age group sixty-five years 
and over. Next are intracranial le- 
sions of vascular origin (cerebral hem- 
orrhage, cerebral embolism and throm- 
bosis, softening of the brain, etc.), 
which have consistently maintained sec- 
ond position in rank order in every 
decennial year since 1900, though the 
mortality rate for this cause has been 
declining. In 1900 the death rate from 
this cause was 1,201.9 per 100,000, 
while in 1940 it was 873.1, which is 12.2 
per cent of the group total. Cancer, the 
third leading cause, accounted for 11.7 
per cent of the whole death rate for the 
group in 1940, having jumped from 
461.6 in 1900 to 838.3 in 1940—a rise of 
81.6 per cent. It is anticipated that can- 
cer will soon rise to second place. Ne- 
phritis is another disease characteristic of 
old age. The statistics show an increas- 
ing death rate from this cause until 1925 
and thereafter a decrease, in all likeli- 
hood due to the aforementioned factors. 


10 Tbid., p. 346. 
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In 1940 its toll was 758 per 100,000. 
Fifth of the leading death causes are 
pneumonia and influenza, which have 
shown an appreciable decline in effec- 
tiveness, the figure of 414.2 in 1940 
being 58.7 per cent lower than that re- 
ported in 1900. It should be noted that 
the interrelated cardiovascular-renal dis- 
eases constitute three of the five leading 
causes of death in the aged. 

Before proceeding to our conclusions 
as to the significance of these facts for 
social workers, we must answer a per- 
tinent question. What are the prospects 
for bringing any of the leading diseases 
of the aged under arrest or regulation? 
The solitary hope is expressed by the 
famous geriatrician, Dr. Edward J. 
Stieglitz, in these terms: 


The prophylactic aspects of geriatrics are 
of the greatest importance. They differ widely 
from those of preventive medicine for younger 
age groups. The diseases of youth are usually 
acute, self-limited and have florid onsets so 
that. early identification is relatively easy. In 
contrast, the disorders most frequent in the 
later decades are chiefly chronic, progressive 
and insidious of onset. Thus, early therapy is 
often neglected because of the absence of dis- 
tress. At present many of these diseases are not 
amenable to cure. Control and/or retardation 
of progression are, however, feasible objectives. 
The earlier control measures are instituted and 
the more highly individualized these measures 
are, the more effective is preventive geriatrics. 
Senescence does not begin in the aged. If the 
progressive degenerative disorders can be de- 
detected and controlled before structural and 
functional damage becomes irrevocable, senes- 
cence will become a normal phenomenon and 
disablement may be long deferred.” 


Corroboratively, Louis I. Dublin 
points out that careful analysis of all 
available data indicates that the in- 


108 A recent study of the downward trend in mor- 
tality due to pneumonia in all ages may be found 
in Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Sta- 
tistical Bulletin, XXVI, No. 1 (January, 1945), 3 ff. 

11 Report of a Survey of Active Studies in Geron- 
tology (Washington: Division of Chemotherapy, 
U.S. National Institute of Health, 1942). 


crease in longevity has been concen- 
trated in the earlier years of life. Thus 
the expectation of life at birth, for white 
males in the United States increases 
from 48.23 in 1901 to 62.60 in 1939—a 
gain of 14.37 years—while the advance 
for white females was from 51.08 to 
66.40. At age forty, however, the gain 
during the corresponding period was but 
1.34 years for males (that is, from 27.74 
to 29.08), and for females but 2.66 (that 
is, from 29.17 to 31.83). At higher ages 
the differences, if any, are not appreci- 
able. It is but logical to conclude, there- 
fore, that the greater part of the gain in 
life-expectancy is due to lessened infant 
mortality and progress in problems as- 
sociated with adolescent and earlier 
adult hygiene. The apposite fact is that 
very little progress has been made with 
the diseases of later maturity and old 
age. Savings are observed only at those 
ages when lives were heretofore unneces- 
sarily shortened by the impact of such 
fortuitous factors as bacterial diseases. 

The eminent authority buttresses his 
statements by an imposing array of 
illustrative figures which substantiate 
the contention, that “aside from the pre- 
dominance of congenital conditions as a 
cause of death in early infancy, deaths at 
ages under forty are largely of infectious 
or accidental origin.” After forty, how- 
ever, the cardiovascular-renal diseases 
(which include principally the chronic 
diseases of the heart, chronic nephritis, 
cerebral hemorrhage, paralysis without 
specified cause, diseases of the arteries, 
and angina pectoris) assume rapidly 
increasing importance. Thus, almost one- 
third of all the deaths in the age group 
(white) forty to forty-nine years arise 
from such degenerative disorders. The 
proportion of deaths from this cause 
mounts thereafter until in the age group 
eighty to eighty-nine years it accounts 
for two-thirds of all deaths. Cancer 
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similarly first becomes an important 
item at forty. Among females forty to 
fifty-nine years it accounts for one- 
quarter of all deaths and for one-seventh 
of all deaths of males fifty to sixty-nine. 
With a continuance of present mortality 
conditions, about 50 per cent of all 
children born will eventually die of some 
cardiovascular-renal disease. Thechances 
of dying from this category of condi- 
tions increases thereafter with advanc- 
ing age and reaches 60 per cent at 
age sixty, while the chances of dying 
from cancer reach a maximum at forty 
years for females, where they are 15 per 
cent, and at age fifty for males—12 per 
cent. Accidents as in youth and early 
maturity take a heavy toll in old age, 
while pneumonia and influenza are 
markedly strongest at both extremes of 
life. Diabetes causes only about 3.5 per 
cent of all female deaths and is about 
half as influential with males. 

What part is professional social work 
to play in the amelioration of the situ- 
ations and in the solution of the multi- 
plicity of problems with which our aging 
population confronts us? The truth is 
that we have not been sufficiently sen- 
sitive to the realities. We have been 
rather abstractly aware, of course, of the 
changing patterns of family life; but for 
the most part we have approached the 
matter from the angles of pediatrics, 
child welfare, youth guidance, vocational 
counseling, and mental hygiene. Tradi- 
tionally we have shied away from the 
subject of old age, which, with its con- 
comitant conditions, we have blindly 
accepted as pathetic but inevitable evils. 
Work with the aged has none of the at- 
tractions of dealing with child life or of 
the rehabilitation of a promising young 
adult. Nevertheless, we cannot longer 
delay facing the facts, which lead to the 
importance of wise planning. 


A first requisite for professional social 
workers is acquaintance with the scien- 
tific background of the subject and 
knowledge of the extent to which prog- 
ress is being made. The incisive fact is 
that even at this late date the wider and 
deeper ramifications of senescence are 
being studied only by a few experts 
among the professional scientific groups. 
Neither gerontology, which is “‘the science 
of aging,” nor geriatrics, which is defined 
as “that branch of medical science which 
treats of the aged in their physiologic and 
pathologic relations,” has as yet ad- 
vanced beyond the rudimentary stage. 
Speaking of the former discipline, Dr. 
Edward J. Stieglitz, consulting geron- 
tologist of the United States Public 
Health Service, declares: 


Despite the obvious universality of the prob- 
lems of aging, the science has been long and 
sadly neglected. The age of man as a species 
has received far more attention from anthro- 
pologists and archaeologists than the aging of 
man as an individual or the basic mechanism of 
aging as a biologic phenomenon. It is only 
recently that these questions have aroused 
more than academic and theoretical interest. 
This is quickly changing. The near future will 
see an ever increasing concern with the prob- 
lems of aging in all their many and complex 
ramifications. The conspicuous shift to greater 
average age and the rising proportion of the 
elderly in the population make the study and 
solution of many of these questions a matter of 
true and serious urgency." 


While writing on the challenge to the 
medical profession in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association (June 10, 
1944), E. V. Cowdry of St. Louis offered 
this pungent comment: 


How is the medical profession going to meet 
the challenge? It can give leadership instead of 
simply waiting for things to happen. Indeed it 
must give constructive leadership or else be 
forcibly socialized. No university medical 
school worthy of the name can longer afford to 
graduate doctors who have not had enough 
training in geriatrics to appreciate the oppor- 
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tunities in this field and to specialize in it after 
graduation, if they feel the call, which will de- 
pend largely on an enlightened attitude on the 
part of their teachers. Medical education must 
qualify doctors to care for the medical needs of 
the whole population, not forgetting the more 
than 25 percent past 45 years old and on the 
downward path. At present, this training is un- 
organized. The students get a little here and a 
little there. Too often they drift into the atti- 
tude that many of the complaints of elderly 
persons are imaginary, that with advancing 
years illness is to be expected, and that this is 
only natural anyway because one can’t prevent 
aging. 

Geriatrics should be dignified by special and 
intensive instruction as in other divisions of 
medicme. This means that space should be 
made in an already congested medical curric- 
ulum for a comprehensive course in the subject 
by reducing instruction in something else, which 
involves the kind of self-denial for which facul- 
ties of schools of medicine are not noted. 


It would be a mistake, however, to 
overlook the fact that some important 
developments have taken place. As a 
matter of fact, the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association as recently as 
February 10, 1945, announced that the 
Columbia University College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons is to conduct research 
in gerontology. This study will be fi- 
nanced by a grant of $30,000 from the 
Albert and Mary Lasker Foundation 
designated as the Wendell Willkie Me- 
morial Grant, and by $85,000 contributed 
by the Josiah Macy Jr. Foundation, 
which has pioneered in encouragement 
of related scientific studies. The National 
Research Council has established a com- 
mittee on aging under the chairmanship 
of Dr. William de B. MacNider. The 
United States Public Health Service, 
under Surgeon-General Parran, has 
launched a subdivision of gerontology 
(under the direction of Dr. Edward J. 
Stieglitz) which took some notable steps 
before the emergencies of war led to 
diminished activity. Under its auspices, 


for example, a survey was conducted 
in 1941-42, subsidized by the Macy 
Foundation, which revealed that there 
were extant in the nation some three 
hundred active or projected research 
studies in gerontology. The magnitude 
of the problems involved cannot easily be 
gauged, but a skeletal delineation of the 
approach accepted by the governmental 
unit is instructive. It is contained in the 
published report of the survey: 


Gerontology is logically divided into three 
major categories and may be outlined briefly as 
follows: 


1. The Biology of Aging 
1.1 The phenomenon of evolution or devel- 
opment 
1.2 The phenomenon of involution or senes- 
cence 


2. The Clinical Problems of Aging Man 
2.1 Pediatrics 
2.2 Geriatrics 
2.21 Normal senescence and senility 
2.211 Physical aspects 
2.212 Mental aspects 
2.22 Diseases of the senescent period 
2.221 Physical disorders 
2.222 Mental disorders 


3. The Socio-economic Problems of Aging 
Mankind 
3.1- National economic problems 
3.11 Unemployment in relation to age 
3.12 Chronic illness in and after matur- 
ity 
3-13 Mental disease in senescents 
3.2 Industrial problems of aging personnel 
3.3 Cultural problems 


Apropos of the reference to mental 
diseases it should be recalled that, im- 
mediately after its constitution by the 
Surgeon-General, the National Advisory 
Committee on Gerontology at its first 
meeting, on November 25-26, 1940, 
organized a subcommittee, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Winfred Overholser, 
to foster investigations into the mental 
problems of senescence. This subcom- 
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mittee, with funds furnished by the 
Macy Foundation, arranged the Con- 
ference on Mental Health in Later 
Maturity held in Washington, May 23- 
24, 1941. The necessity for such a con- 
ference was shown during the sessions, 
which revealed the existing evidence of 
the extent of mental deterioration in the 
aged. For example, during the winter of 
1935-36 the United States Public Health 
Service conducted a national health 
survey which included some 2,800,000 
persons in eighty-three cities and twenty- 
three rural areas. From the data assem- 
bled it has been calculated that 23,000- 
ooo persons—or more than one person in 
six in the United States—have some 
chronic disease, orthopedic impairment, 
or serious defect of hearing or vision. 
These conditions were discovered to be 
markedly cumulative with advancing 
age. The outstanding cause of disability 
(expresséd either in the number of days 
lost from work or in the number of per- 
sons permanently disabled) was found 
to be nervous and mental diseases. Col- 
lateral statistics are equally disconcert- 
ing. Thus, practically all available data 
show that the incidence of mental dis- 
ease, as expressed by first admissions to 
mental hospitals, rises in the age group 
from forty-five upward and that the 
sharpest increase is subsequent to age 
sixty. In 1922 first admissions to all 
mental hospitals for persons with dis- 
eases of the senium was 45 per 100,000 of 
the population forty-five years of age or 
over. In 1939 it was 79. During 1937 
there were 13,600 persons aged sixty- 
five or over admitted to state mental 
institutions for the first time. If this 
trend continues, in an estimated popula- 
tion of, 22,000,000 of sixty-five years and 


12U.S. Public Health Service, Mental Health in 
Later Maturity (“Public Health Reports,” Supple- 
ment No. 168). 
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over in 1980, there will be over 42,000 
persons admitted for the first time to 
state mental insitutions. The estimated 
increase in the general population from 
1937 to 1980 is 20 per cent, but during 
the same period, if mental hospitals 
admissions continue at the current rate, 
we may expect an increase of over 200 
per cent in the number of initial admis- 
sions for diseases of the senium—in other 
words, the latter are increasing ten times 
as rapidly as the general population! 
However, this indicated increase is, of 
course, due in part to improved diag- 
nosis and better facilities for care than 
are now offered. 

It is clear that medical science is 
awakening, however tardily and reluc- 
tantly, to the importance of senescence 
and senility. It should be equally ap- 
parent that, as in the earlier day of 
developing pediatrics, professional social 
work must now keep pace with progres- 
sive geriatrics. Leaders in the field must 
undertake some extensive self-education 
and the systematic training of staffs 
aware of the specialized demands of the 
aged. Our schools of social work should 
take the educational lead. Our profes- 
sional periodicals have an obvious role to 
fulfil. Our seminars and conferences 
present opportunities for exploring re- 
lated problems and possibilities. The 
ultimate results should be exemplified 
best by competent geriatric social work- 
ers in expert geriatric case work. In this 
respect an analytical review of the known 
facts is provocative. 

The structure of the family is infinitely 
important not only in so far as it affects 
dependency, physical environment, and 
psychological adjustment in the indi- 
vidual instance but also as it is related to 
and reflects the general character of the 
sociopolitical economy. Case workers 
should understand the remote as well as 
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the more tangible factors explicative of 
familial attitudes. For example, a de- 
clining birth rate and a rising population 
of aged will lead to heavier economic 
burdens for those persons in the pro- 
ductive ages of life if they are obliged to 
support both the dependent young and 
the retired seniors. The development in 
the present generation, particularly in 
the last decade, of public provision for 
assistance to the aged, the handicapped, 
and dependent children has greatly 
added to the resources of families with 
limited resources. For example, current 
programs for the aged include payments 
to more than two million recipients an- 
nually, the average payment being al- 
most $30 a month. The Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance now provides for 
approximately half-a-million old people, 
with an average monthly payment of 
nearly $20 a month. Such programs as 
these, which will undoubtedly be im- 
proved in the long future, have gone far 
to enable the increasing numbers of old 
people to live comfortably and to pre- 
vent their being a burden on those not 
able to care properly for them. In seasons 
of emergency, such as war or employment 
depressions, such economic burdens are 
immensely aggravated by increased tax- 
ation and in the former, eventually by 
inflated living costs. The responsibility 
of rearing, educating, and caring medi- 
cally for a family makes the burden quite 
exacting for married adults. Working- 
men today must contribute to their own 
social security benefits and likewise pay 
taxation for the various categories of 
dependents. In addition, some states levy 
arbitrarily on “legally liable’ relatives. 
The specific repercussions of such factors 
are truly incalculable. The dimensions of 
the dependency of aged persons have been 
actually charted by the Social Security 
Board in a survey of 7,800,000 out of the 


approximately 9,000,000 aged in the 
United States. It was disclosed that 
1,590,000 were supported wholly or 


partially by public relief or private 


social agencies, 3,480,000 were depend- 
ent on friends or relatives, while but 
2,746,000 were financially independent, 
living on savings, annuities, or pensions. 

In the matter of physical environment 
there are numerous things to be taken 
into consideration. Housing trends for 
the past several decades have been 
toward cramped quarters, highly mod- 
ernized but spatially restricted apart- 
ments. Generally this means that young 
couples have no room for their aged 
parents who have been accustomed to 
roomy residences. Surely apartment 
houses do not possess an atmosphere, 
much less facilities, of value in chronic 
or even acute illness. The disappearance 
in urban life of the old neighborhood 
spirit often means a sort of day-insti- 
tutionalizing of the aged if there is avail- 
able bedspace, because oftener than not 
the son and daughter-in-law or daughter 
and son-in-law are both employed. 
Then, there are the safety, health, and 
fire hazards to be remembered, the num- 
ber of stairs or kind of elevator, the 
apparatus used for heating or cooking, 
lighting, the presence or absence of sun- 
light, the kind of ventilation, conven- 
ience of churches, theaters, shopping 
centers, clinics, the availability of trans- 
portation—all of peculiarly practical 
significance to the aged, well or ill. Many 
of the elderly, weather-beaten by the 
vicissitudes of time, are reticent, and 
the case worker must search out such 
ecological maladjustments.*$ 

It is virtually impossible to catalogue 
all the varieties of circumstances which 
create, provoke, or perpetuate unneces- 


1%3E. V. Cowdry, “We Grow Old,” Scientific 
Monthly, L (January, 1940), 51-58. 
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sary tensions, indispositions, and con- 
flicts.'* The noisiness of energetic young- 
sters sometimes exasperates the weary 
aged to fury or flight. Yet solitude is 
usually a greater evil, and nature’s role 
for grandparents is a marvelous therapy 
in itself, for it provides an area of in- 
fluence, usefulness, and appreciation. 
The conservatism of the aged is meant 
to temper the impetuosity of the young, 
and the wisdom of the aged, gained by 
experience, should obtain a receptive 
hearing from their children and grand- 
children despite the tendency of the 
elders to be garrulous and diffuse. 
Cowdry plausibly argues that a principal 
reason for the longer average life of the 
female is that women slip into inactivity 
more gradually and more safely than 
males who are abruptly relieved of all 
responsibility and subjected to the 
shock of “retirement.’”*’ The transition 
for married women is ordinarily gradual 
and prolonged, and preoccupation with 
grandchildren compensates for the con- 
sciousness of personal inadequacy. Men, 
on the other hand, forcibly domesticated 
after a lifetime in industry or commerce, 
are more in need of previous education 
for old age, of planned recreation, and of 
cultivated hobbies. Geriatric guidance 
is as necessary as child guidance. Social 
case-work procedures directed toward 
its development must be conceived, 
tried, and refined. 

Case work with the chronically ill 
aged is a virtually unexplored field. 
Assuredly something more intelligent 
than an expeditious placement system 
is wanted. It is especially noteworthy 
that the problems associated with the 
chronically ill aged constituted a major 


™4 “Old Age and Aging: Symposium,” American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. X (January, 1940). 

5E. V. Cowdry, The Problems of Aging (New 
York, 1942). 


theme: of interest at the recent conven- 
tion of state and local public welfare ad- 
ministrators heldin Chicago in December, 
1944. There is, of course, the grave mat- 
ter of placement. General hospitals 
have neither the facilities nor the person- 
nel required. Municipal and state in- 
firmaries are congested and understaffed. 
Most of the private charitable insti- 
tutions and homes for the aged do not 
accept those already ill or incapacitated. 
Visiting nurses associations and visiting 
housekeeper services are inevitably in- 
adequate. Foster-home placement is the 
solution only in rare cases. Lodging and 
boarding-houses are generally unsatis- 
factory. for several obvious reasons. 
Commercial nursing homes are but a 
last desperate resort, as they continue to 
need stricter supervision, better equip- 
ment, and trained personnel.” 

At the present time, therefore, there 
is a supreme need for case workers with 
a basic knowledge of geriatrics and cor- 
relative factors. Surely, no one can dis- 
pute the assertion of Cowdry that it is 
more of a task to care adequately for a 
hundred aged or aging patients than it 
is for an equal number of young adults. 
The aged are less adaptable, are un- 
stable, less resilient physically, less re- 
sponsive mentally, less hopeful, and less 
promising generally. Consequently, med- 
ical care of the aged tends to be more 
expensive, more protracted, and less 
fruitful in palpable results. The co- 
incident environmental and psychologi- 
cal problems require study and studied 
treatment. Temperature and tempera- 
ment, emotions and mobility, clothing 
and nutrition, prejudices and palliatives, 
virtues and vagaries, heredity and habits 
—these and countless other real and 


6John J. Griffin, “Suggestions for the Super- 
vision of Nursing Homes for the Aged,” Public 
Welfare, I (December, 1943), 371-76. 
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imaginary factors must be carefully 
evaluated and correlated. The final issue 
at stake is not numerical abstractions, 
biochemical entities, or psychosomatic 
complexes but human dignity. 

Geriatric literature, although limited, 
already contains a wealth of applicable 
knowledge and of sage advice which is 
of inestimable value in guiding the alert 
case worker.'? A few examples culled at 
random, will suffice to demonstrate the 
point. 


Dental enamel, once formed on permanent 
teeth, is never replaced. . ».. As enamel de- 
teriorates, or is lost, the whole organism suffers 
a severe handicap. Aging may then be hastened 
by inadequate chewing and the resultant faulty 
nutrition. 

Perhaps, the principal factor productive of 
premature aging and death of individuals, 
hereditarily equipped for longer usefulness, is 
continuance of unabated nervous drive. 

The most universal attribute of the aged is 
that they yearn to be of use. 

Monotony is deadly. Nobody wants to rust 
away. Change of almost any kind, whether of 
medication, of diet, of tempo and kind of ac- 
tivity, of environment, if not too radical, is 
helpful; because it promotes invigorating 
physiological and mental adjustments through 
the calling into action of certain functions and 
the resulting relief of strain on others. 

An old person adapts himself less quickly 
and effectively to heat or cold or to an onrush- 
ing motor car. There is a depression in adap- 
tability to almost all changes, whether of exter- 


17 Malford W. Thewlis, M.D., The Care of the 
Aged (Geriatrics) (4th ed.; St. Louis, 1942). 


nal or internal origin. Basic perhaps is a cu- 
rious kind of faltering or indecision in reg- 
ulation. 

From most studies of the aged, there seems 
to arise the generalization that we cannot 
generalize about the aged. Old people are as 
highly individualized as, if not more so than, 
people at other ages. Their needs, their atti- 
tudes, their capacities, are as varied as their 
physical and mental health. They require highly 
individualized treatment. 

Until we stop wanting older people thorough- 
ly passive, and thoroughly impotent industrial- 
ly, socially, and personally, it will be impossible 
to solve completely their problem.*® 


The subject at hand admits of veri- 
tably inexhaustible possibilities. We 
have simply touched the surface. What 
we want to say is that there is a definite 
need for the development of the art of 
geriatric case work which must logically 
be preceded by a developed science of 
geriatric case work, both of which, to be 
ultimately meaningful and effective, 
must be founded upon an integrated 
philosophy of geriatric social work. These 
boons will not simply arrive on the scene 
spontaneously. We must deliberately 
organize our resources and proceed de- 
terminedly to prosper their evolution. 
The suffering aged await our action. 
BuREAU OF OLp AGE ASSISTANCE 


Boarp OF PuBLIC WELFARE 
SOMERVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 


8 John J. Griffin, “Recreation for the Aged,” 
Public Welfare, II (December, 1944), 288-89. 
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embarked on the greatest struggle 
in behalf of democracy that the 
world has ever witnessed, the late 
President Roosevelt wrote about the 
ideals, aims, and aspirations of another 
great champion of the common man, 
Thomas Mott Osborne: 
Let us remember that penology as a social 
science is still in its infancy and that the greatest 
tribute we can pay Mr. Osborne’s memory will 


be to carry on the fight relentlessly and with 
the high idealism which he so well exemplified. 


[ 1933, a few short years before he 


With the military victory of democ- 
racy achieved, the American people are 
now faced with the gigantic task of giv- 
ing substance to democracy as a vital, 
living force at home. Among the many 
pressing problems requiring our im- 
mediate attention is the almost for- 
gotten cause of the men whom we have 
sent to prison. It is our obligation now 
to pick up and carry forward the work in 
behalf of the silent men and women in 
our penal institutions, whose cause Mr. 
Osborne so courageously and so self- 
lessly championed. 

The scope of this problem is sub- 
stantial. In 1942, with millions of our 
young men in the armed forces and 
abundance of jobs for all who wished to 
work, 150 state and federal institutions 
accounted for 154,514 major offenders 
imprisoned.? Translating these figures 
into military terms, this constituted an 
imposing army of ten to twelve divisions. 

Frank Tannenbaum, Osborne of Sing Sing, 


Introd. by Franklin D. Roosevelt (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1933). 


2 Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1945), p.2. 


What happens to these tens of thousands 
of prisoners is of significance both to 
social workers, who are concerned about 
the welfare of the individual person, and 
to the public in general. This is so, not 
only because they are human beings 
much like ourselves but because nearly 
all of them eventually will again be 
reintegrated into society. Between 1938 
and 1942, inclusive, of those prisoners 
listed as discharged, only 2 per cent 
died in prison.’ In 1942, 85,767, or more 
than half of those reported, regained 
their freedom. 

It costs the state and federal govern- 
ments—that is, the taxpayers—a great 
deal of money to keep convicts in prisons. 
But it is the cost in human values that 
is most important. If these people are 
to come out brutalized, defiant, and 
often worse than when they went in, 
then society’s loss will prove infinitely 
greater than the numbers suggest. The 
John Dillingers, the “Baby Face” Nel- 
sons, the Roger Touhys, and _ their 
lesser counterparts are dangerous ex- 
plosives in our body politic. 

The subject of crime and criminals— 
about which there has been relatively 
little discussion during the war years— 
is now due again to be a subject of major 
importance. Studies and observations 
show that increased delinquency and 
crime follow the termination of war. 
Both the increase in the civilian popu- 
lation through the release of the men 


3 Ibid., p. 48, Table 40. Died from natural causes, 
between 1.1 and 1.5 per cent; died through exe- 
cution, between o.1 and o.2 per cent. 


4 Ibid., p. 2. 
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from overseas and from continental 
armed forces, and their uncertainties as 
to vocational adjustment and the slump 
in employment are important contrib- 
uting factors. Such unemployment, al- 
ready upon us, not only sharply dis- 
criminates against persons with criminal 
records but also affects many a yester- 
day’s hero, who becomes just another 
unemployed man today. 

The phenomenon of a postwar crime 
wave seems to be closely related to our 
nation’s industrial development. Our 
experiences after the Civil War’ are an 
illustration of what we may expect 
today. Then, as now, prison population 
fell off sharply during the war and began 
to rise as hostilities ended. 


Immediately after the establishment of 
peace there was a great increase in crime and 
disorder, not only in the South, where con- 
ditions were abnormal, but throughout the 
North as well. And a very large proportion of 
the new offenders in the northern states were 
the men who had “worn the blue.””® 


Arrests in New York had gone up from 
54,751 in 1864 to 68,873 in 1865—an in- 
crease of nearly fifteen thousand. Of 126 
convicts in Kansas State Penitentiary in 
1867, 98 had served a full term in the 
Union Army and 6 in the Confederate 
Army. Massachusetts noted in 1866 how 
all sorts of major crimes were being com- 
mitted with “shocking frequency.’’? Out 
of 327 commitments to Charlestown 
prison for the year ending October 1, 
1866, 215 had served in the armed forces 
on the side of the Union. The warden 
described these men as having been, on 
the whole, good soldiers and sailors but 
with no trades and unable to find em- 
ployment upon discharge. 


5 See Edith Abbott, “The Civil War and the 
Crime Wave of 1865-70,” Social Service Review, 
I (June, 1927), 212-34. 


6 Thid., p. 223. 7 Ibid., p. 226. 


While there seems to have been some 
public concern about the imprisoned 
young Civil War veterans, it seemed to 
have been of temporary duration. What 
happened in this country after World 
War I in the way of a rise in crime is too 
well known. What was true in this 
country was, to a much greater degree, 
true on the continent of Europe. Testi- 
mony to this effect is given by men 
like Sir Nevil Macready, chief com- 
missioner of Metropolitan police, and 
Mr. Winston Churchill.* All indications 
point to the fact that law violations 
after this war promise to be of serious 
proportions and deserve our immediate 
attention. 

It is axiomatic that there is no cure so 
effective as prevention. But where this 
is not operating, the next choice is 
treatment. Few people would question 
the need for places of custody for persons 
who seriously violate the rules of or- 
ganized society. Such detention, how- 
ever, serves a useful purpose only if it is 
part of a program of rehabilitation. It is 
of slight benefit and often useless, if 
isolation through imprisonment con- 
stitutes the total program. 

There is little doubt that, on the 
whole, penitentiary administration has 
made great progress over the years. 
Prison communities are better places 
to live in than they used to be. Modern 
plumbing, the radio, and the movies 
are regular and essential equipment 
of the better-run institutions. Even 
though the prisoner of today may 
prefer the vegetables on his plate to the 
flowers and shrubbery in the yard, the 
brightening-up of the prison setting is a 
constructive adjunct of modern penology. 
Certainly, a long way has been traveled 
from the universal silent system, from 
the corporal punishment for the slight- 

8 Tbid., p. 212. 











est infraction of an endless number of 
rules, and, in many states, from the 
dark and dingy cells. 

Present criteria for adequacy, how- 
ever, cannot be measured by the greater 
inadequacies of the past. Adjustment 
must go forward with present-day ideas 
and needs. While the penitentiary is 
not intended as a substitute for home, 
neither should it be a place to injure the 
inmate’s body and morale. Prisons must 
be made to serve the interests of a 
democratic society by aiding in the 
prompt readjustment of the greatest 
number of inmates to normal life on the 
outside. This idea was well expressed by 
Mr. Osborne when writing the Secretary 
of the Navy of his acceptance in August, 
1917, of the position of warden of the 
Naval Prison of Portsmouth: 

The purpose of my going to Portsmouth, as 
I understand it, is to work out a fundamental 
change in the purpose of the prison. It has been 
a prison; you wish me to make it a school. It 


has been a scrap heap; you wish me to make it 
one of humanity’s repair shops.9 


The writer has had the opportunity, 
in his capacity as prison social service 
worker in the employ of a private case- 
work agency,” to observe conditions in 
three penitentiary units in a midwestern 
state over a period of years. These 
institutions are rated about average 
with regard to standards of management 
and policies. In the coutse of regular and 
frequent visits to the institutions, the 
writer came to know dozens of inmates 
and to learn something of many others. 
He had close association with prison 


9 See Tannenbaum, op. cit., p. 279. 


10 This is one of the few instances known to the 
writer in which a family case-work agency, in 
co-operation with the prison authorities, is render- 
ing case-work services to a sectarian group within 
the prisons through interpretation, social and legal 
advice, and consultation to the men and their fam- 
ilies. 
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officials, clergy, and professional people 
who were connected with these insti- 
tutions. From observations and inter- 
views with prisoners, through reading 
their records and trying to help them in 
their immediate adjustment and later 
readjustment, the writer became aware 
of some of the basic problems and com- 
plicating situations of these  insti- 
tutions.” 

The handling of several thousand 
convicts within the walls of one prison is 
a staggering task when one takes into 
consideration the fact that the only 
thing that these men have in common is 
some. violation of the law. The men range 
in age from around twenty to about 
seventy years, from newly arrived “fish” 
and first offenders to hardened convicts 
who have been in this prison for decades. 
They run the full gamut of differences in 
temperament, education, and _back- 
ground. Yet, despite the fact that each 
one of them upon admission has been 
carefully studied and classified by the 
diagnostic bureau, the inmates are 
thrown together in the most haphazard 
manner. In fact, the only criterion for 
determining with whom a man is to live 
in any one of these institutions is his 
work assignment. 

A few concrete cases are presented to 
illustrate how this works: 

A.B. was twenty years old when he was 
tried in the criminal court on a charge of 
burglary. Because he was young and this was 
his first court appearance, he was placed on 
probation. Within a few weeks and before the 
probation service got under way, he was again 
in court charged, as a member of a gang, with 
unarmed robbery. Under the state habitual- 
offenders law, this overgrown and suggestible 
youth began a twenty-year “stretch” in the 
penitentiary. At the time of the writer’s first 


tt The following discussion pertains exclusively to 
the three institutions referred to. While the obser- 
vations may apply to similar institutions elsewhere, 
this is not within the scope of the article. 
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contact with A. B. he was “celling” with one of 
the most notorious criminal characters in the 
country, because the two were employed in the 
same shop. 


C.D. came from a different background, 
but his situation is identical. He was serving 
a fourteen-year sentence for manslaughter. He 
had never been in any legal difficulty until, in 
a fit of passion, he shot and killed his wife’s 
lover, who was also his business partner. Be- 
cause of his business experience and previously 
good record, he was assigned to an office job. 
His cellmate was a lifelong forger and a con- 
fidence man. Since the two worked together 
during the day, they had to share the same cell 
at night, which in the penitentiary means about 
fifteen hours a day. 


Nothing disturbed E. F.jso much as the 
unhappy celling arrangement. He was in the 
middle thirties, studious, musically gifted, and 
extremely introverted. He was serving the 
maximum of a one-to-ten-year sentence for 
forging checks, to which he had been resorting 
when out of a job. He had been assigned to the 
band. Sharing the cell with him were three 
other members of the band who were emotion- 
ally his opposites. This living arrangement 
caused E. F. extreme restlessness, even to the 
point of occasional mild mental breakdowns. 
The only way out for him was to leave the band, 
but his request was turned down. The band 
leader would not release him because he re- 
garded him as essential. 


There is nothing more important to 
the overwhelming majority of prisoners 
than food, unless it be their freedom. 
With little creative or stimulating oc- 
cupation available to them, mealtime 
becomes the most meaningful part of 
the day. Of the three most absorbing 
topics of conversation within the prison 
walls—food, sex, and sports—the first is 
the only one found to be an everyday 
reality. But penitentiary meals usually 
are monotonous and carelessly prepared 
and are the cause of more discontent and 
protest than any other one factor. As a 
tule, it is not special food or culinary 
luxuries that the men want, but “tasty,” 


wholesome meals. The writer recalls an 
instance when a new chef showed some 
imagination and skill in cooking the 
meals, and prisoner after prisoner com- 
mented on the improved diet, even 
though it was achieved from ingredients 
similar to those used in the past. 
Obviously, such a favorable response is 
as good for the institution as it is for its 
men. 

The hub of the successful operation 
of a penal institution is employment. 
Official reports, especially in wartime, 
indicate that the men are working at one 
job or another. But what the reports do 
not tell is whether the inmates are doing 
the kind of work in which they are 
interested or for which they are best 
fitted and whether they are doing a 
“man-sized job”; for it is not so im- 
portant to be busy, useful as this is, as 
it is to feel that one is doing creative 
work. Moreover, the inmate should have 
a sense of personal gain connected with 
his work, either through financial re- 
muneration or through additional “good 
time” credited toward release. It is well 
to remember that these men come from 
an economy where labor and industry 
have their reward. Merely to work, in 
preference to being idle, is not a suffi- 
ciently constructive inducement and 
often leads to restlessness or “‘bug stir.” 

In one of the institutions, the men 
working on war orders staged an open 
protest against being paid in pennies for 
what the government paid the state in 
dollars. Needless to say, the prison 
administration won out by means of the 
usual disciplinary measures, but feeling 
among the men ran high for weeks. 
About the same time, the prison author- 
ities released to the press figures showing 
how much the institution had contrib- 
uted to the war effort in manufactured 
goods, blood banks for the Red Cross, 








and the purchase of war bonds by the 
prisoners. 

The following case illustrates the 
value of vocational adjustment in a 
prison setting: 


G.H. was doing ‘‘easy time.” He was 
assigned to the band, where he played the 
trumpet. This required little time and even 
less effort. This suited G. H. nicely since, as a 
“second-time loser,” the parole board set his 
next hearing eight years hence, and he had 
settled down to do his time as easily as possible. 
He was not quite twenty years old when he was 
first sentenced to the reformatory. He had been 
an easygoing, fun-loving, friendly fellow who 
had fallen under the influence of fast and dan- 
gerous companions. After serving in the re- 
formatory about three years, he was released 
on parole. Soon thereafter he married a boyhood 
sweetheart, opened a small business, became a 
happy father, and for some ten years led a law- 
abiding, constructive life. When his business 
was wrecked in the depression, he became 
discouraged and, because of either too much 
pride or too little sound judgment, he took to 
drinking, which was not his habit, and again 
struck up with some unfortunate acquaintances. 
When he landed in the penitentiary, he had lost 
his freedom as well as the confidence of his wife, 
who refused to have any further dealings with 
him. He soon gave up all hope of redeeming 
himself. His ‘‘nothing-matters” attitude was 
his way of cushioning himself against the blows 
of his own conscience. 

Close to the surface, however, was another 
self, that of a pretty decent fellow. It did not 
require great effort to stir him to a sense of 
responsibility. Being unable to hide behind his 
I-don’t-care attitude, he took cover under the 
argument that there was nothing the insti- 
tution could offer that would be of constructive 
help to him. Gradually he agreed to discuss 
general vocational plans with the assignment 
captain, who was prepared for the forthcoming 
interview. As a result of his meeting with the 
captain, G. H. was transferred to the bakery. 
In the course of the ensuing two years he main- 
tained a perfect work record and was promoted 
to be head baker. He liked his work and 
was resolved to make this his lifetime occupa- 
tion. The future took on even greater meaning 
when his younger brother, a soldier in the 
Army, brought him assurance that his wife, 
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though still not communicating with him, was 
far from indifferent to him. ° 


The case of G. H. is atypical in that it 
received individual attention and was 
dealt with in accordance with the in- 
mate’s needs. It is quite typical in so far 
as the response and the results are con- 
cerned. It is unfortunate for the men 
imprisoned and for society at large that 
there is practically no competent and 
systematic aiding in the individual 
adjustment of the men in our state 
prisons. 

A basic characteristic of our economy 
is individual initiative. Law violators, 
by the very nature of their acts, are often 
people of initiative and _ enterprise. 
Society, in punishing them for their 
offenses, is indicating its disapproval of 
their methods of expressing individual- 
ity but does not object to the drive 
itself. If these men, when released, are to 
take care of themselves and their de- 
pendents within the framework of our 
competitive economy, the regime in the 
penitentiary should help them preserve 
such constructive initiative as they may 
have. The opposite, unfortunately, seems 
to be true. Prison routine is a rigid, in- 
flexible system of living, planned ex- 
clusively by the administration, without 
any participation from the men for whom 
the plans are designed. It is a way of 
life that appeals to the most passive 
and least imaginative. 

The “prison-wise”’ inmate has little 
difficulty getting along in this regimented 
setup. With little effort he can behave 
in such a way as to create an impres- 
sion of obedience and compliance. First 
offenders soon learn, usually the hard 
way, that they must not relate them- 
selves too closely to anyone. To be 
identified with fellow-convicts may get 
them into trouble with the officials and 
may label them “troublemakers.” To 
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work too intimately with the officer 
staff will invariably result in being 
morally and physically isolated by the 
rest of the men on suspicion of being 
“stool pigeons.” This makes deep re- 
lationship precarious, if not impossible; 
and the inmates and the administration, 
though working in apparent harmony, 
are actually on the opposite sides of the 
barricades of suspicion and mistrust. 

The sad irony of it is that in the matter 
of development of personality our civil- 
ian prisoners are much worse off than 
our prisoners of war. The former, who 
sooner or later will return to our cities, 
towns, and villages as our neighbors, 
are treated with greater mistrust and 
allowed infinitely less opportunity for 
self-expression than are the latter, our 
erstwhile enemies and people with whom 
most of us will never come in contact. 
There does not seem any practical 
reason or useful purpose for keeping 
tens of thousands of our citizens of 
yesterday and tomorrow in a physical 
and emotional straitjacket. 

The Achilles heel of our penitentiary 
system is personnel. For the most part, 
prison officials, from the warden down, 
are well-meaning men who are trying to 
do a difficult and thankless job as best 
they know how. However, the majority 
have had no special training and little 
experience to qualify them for the job. 
No farmer would intrust his livestock to 
hands as inexperienced as are the men 
intrusted with the supervision of con- 
victed offenders. Such a job requires 
special skill and understanding which 
present prison “guards” rarely p S. 

The problem of prison staff, serious 
before the war, is especially acute now. 
Many a prisoner is intellectually superior 
to the officers in charge. Furthermore, 
the majority of the inmates are from 
urban areas, while the officers have been 


drawn largely from rural areas. The dif- 
ference in background and _ sophisti- 
cation has been the cause for frequent 
friction. The real or imaginary “in- 
solence” or “sassiness” of the men 
usually results in a “‘ticket” and punish- 
ment, and the administration officials 
invariably support the officers as a means 
of upholding their authority. This fur- 
ther accentuates the division between 
the “screws” and the “cons.”’ On the 
other hand, an intelligent officer who 
understands his job and has a capacity 
for individualizing the men performs a 
real service for both the inmates and the 
institution. 


I. J. had been regarded by the officers as a 
hard man to handle. During the years of in- 
carceration he spent nearly as much time in the 
“hole” as he did in the general prison com- 
munity. One day he was transferred to another 
branch of the penitentiary and before long he 
was brought in charged with violation of a 
minor rule. The captain, a highly skilled prison 
official, familiarized himself with I. J.’s prison 
record and asked him what the trouble was. 
The latter, expecting the usual punishment, 
sullenly refused to discuss the matter. Then the 
unexpected happened. The captain told him to 
go back to his assignment and try to stay out of 
trouble. The man was dumbfounded and 
visibly moved. Subsequently, the captain 
periodically sought him out and inquired 
about his adjustment. I. J. accomplished 
what had been regarded as the impossible. He 
did stay out of trouble. 


Psychotherapy is nonexistent in the 
penitentiary. In an institution where 
there is a high incidence of maladjusted 
persons, there is not a single resident 
psychiatrist. Only where the prisoners 
display overt disturbed or irrational 
behavior are they placed in the isolation 
hospital, where they receive most casual 
attention, usually hydrotherapy. 

The medical service is almost as in- 
adequate. In the largest of the insti- 
tutions, which has housed as high as 





five thousand men, one physician gives 
two to three hours a day to the men on 
the “sick line.” A substantial part of 
this work consists of determining who 
is truly ill and who is feigning illness, 
with the doubt usually resolved against 
the patient. Obviously, there is little 
opportunity for thorough examination 
and diagnosis. Patent medicine—tablets 
and pills—are being used extensively. 

Visits and correspondence are the 
only links between the men and the out- 
side world. They are important outlets 
for their feelings and two of the very 
few means of expression that the prison- 
ers have. Yet the men have been limited 
to two visits from, and two letters to, im- 
mediate relatives a month. The reason 
given for the restriction in correspond- 
ence is economy in the cost of censoring 
the mail, even though prisoners are 
being used as censor aides.” 

The indeterminate sentence has gener- 
ally been regarded as a progressive step 
in penology. It is looked upon as just and 
equitable for both society and inmate, 
permitting the latter by his conduct to 
determine the approximate length of 
his stay in the institution. Unfortu- 
nately, that is not the way it operates. 
After a man has served his first year on 
an indeterminate sentence, the parole 
board, after a hearing, determines how 
many years more he is to serve. The 
assumption is that if the man’s conduct 
in prison is satisfactory he may look 
forward to a parole at the expiration of 
his “set.”’ Actually, for reasons not 
given, his stay may be extended several 
years beyond that time. This is generally 
due to pressures from the outside, either 
the prosecution or the complainant 


12 The use of inmates as censors is open to serious 
objections, from the point of view both of the se- 
curity of the institution and of the privacy of the 


men. 
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requests the parole board not to release 
the prisoner. Obviously, such inter- 
ference runs contrary to the letter and 
the spirit of the indeterminate sentence. 


It tends to remove the incentive to | 


“behave” and strengthens in the minds 
of the men the belief in the power of the 
‘Chime 2? 

In the course of his association with 
the men in the penitentiaries, the writer 
never felt that he was mingling in a 
special “criminal” group. He was struck 
by the fact that the men appreciated 
being talked to like equals. He found, 
for instance, that during interviews 
when they happened to use “hell” or 
“damn” they were quick to apologize, 
even though obviously that was very 
much a part of their regular vocabulary. 
A number of the men were visibly 
moved when encouraged to shake hands 
or when addressed as ‘“‘Mister.” Men 
would ask to be called for an interview, 
solely to express thanks because a 
birthday card had been sent on their be- 
half or the visitor had telephoned a 
member of the family. These are small 
and simple things for which many a pris- 
oner is starved because they are not 
included in the prison order. 

Penitentiaries must make a number 
of adjustments if they are really to serve 
society. It is imperative that the men be 
housed in accordance with age, back- 
ground, and temperament. There is no 
justification for the present arrangement, 
which is defended as being in the interest 
of security, since this makes it more 
convenient to march the men to and 
froM their assignments under guard. 

Second, much too little attention has 
been paid to the physical and morale 
value of good meals. This can be 
achieved with little, if any, extra ex- 
pense. 

Inmates should be permitted, even 
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encouraged, to participate in some form 
of self-government, in matters affect- 
ing their everyday life. Instead of con- 
stantly mistrusting them, confidence in 
the men through self-government as a 
regular function of the prison com- 
munity would make it easier to recog- 
nize those who pretend to reform and 
those whose reform is truly regenerative. 
The matter of inmate participation, 
however, must be handled in such a way 
that the inmate will see the relation 
between honest participation and per- 
sonal and group benefit. Mr. Osborne’s 
experiment with inmate self-government 
both at Sing Sing and at Portsmouth 
Naval Prison was a courageous and 
brilliant demonstration of the workings 
of democracy in a penal setting." 
Despite the unprecedented success of 
Mr. Osborne’s venture, reactionary poli- 
ticians put an end to this bright experi- 
ment in democracy for the underdog, 
denouncing it as visionary and un- 
workable. A few years later the Soviet 
Union introduced it into its correctional 
institutions, where it has been operating 
successfully to this day.*4 

Reform in the penal administration 
calls for a rethinking of our entire ap- 
proach to the problem of the law- 
violator. 

The machinery for the prevention and 
treatment of offenses against society 
should be co-ordinated under a single 
body, probably on a state level. Treat- 
ment should begin with the first contact. 
How an offender is dealt with when 
arrested and tried has a profound effect 
on his subsequent adjustment, whether 


13 Tannenbaum, op. cit. 


t4Nathan Berman, “The Making of Soviet 
Citizens,” Psychiatry, VIII (February, 1945), 35-48. 
For additional material on this subject see author’s 
bibliography, ibid., pp. 126-27. 
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on probation or in an institution. What 
happens to him in the institution de- 
termines how successful his parole be- 
havior will be. The burden of success or 
failure is not to be placed solely on the 
offending individual but shared by the 
law-enforcing and the administrative 
services. If these services are inadequate, 
then the failure of large numbers of our 
probationers, prisoners, or parolees will 
be a natural consequence, and the 
punishment of the offender will neither 
reform him nor correct the inadequacy of 
the situation. 

Probation service should be extended 
and perfected so that it can be used to 
the limit of its potentiality. Many a man 
now in a penitentiary could have been 
rehabilitated under an adequate and 
competent probation service. The need 
for strengthening this branch of law 
enforcement by means of properly 
trained and adequate professional per- 
sonnel cannot be overemphasized. A 
great saving in men and money can be 
realized here. 

Early attempts should be made to de- 
centralize penal institutions into small 
units, somewhat along the lines of the 
English Borstal System, now practiced 
to some extent by the federal govern- 
ment. Such a setup will especially help 
in the rehabilitation of the younger, 
more hopeful prisoner. 

Enlightened citizenry must show a 
greater interest in what goes on in our 
correctional institutions. Schools, those 
of social work particularly, have a special 
responsibility to train people for work in 
the correctional field, to meet the press- 
ing need of qualified personnel. Private 
family social-service agencies can make 
an immediate and much needed contri- 
bution. While the ultimate objective is 
for state penal institutions to incor- 
porate, as part of their personnel, prop- 
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erly qualified case workers in sufficient 
numbers to meet the individual needs of 
the inmates, this cannot be expected in 
the very near future. For the present, 
private agencies, in keeping with their 
traditional role, could supply such staff 
to the institutions. This is very much in 
keeping with present-day trends of 
extending case-work services to group- 
work agencies and to higher-income 
families, who, it is believed, are more 
likely to use case-work services if on a 
pay basis. This is in addition to the fact 
that work with inmates of penal insti- 
tutions and their families tends to pre- 
vent greater hardship and financial 
expenditures when they come out. If 


properly handled, the administration will 
welcome such co-operation. 

The effectiveness of a remedy depends 
greatly on the correctness of the diag- 
nosis. In penology, too, it is important to 
understand the social interrelation- 
ships. Antisocial acts are not carried on 
in a vacuum. Crime and the people who 
commit it are the products of the en- 
vironment in which they live. Society, 
in its own interest, is also responsible for 
the rehabilitation of its criminals. The 
penal institutions and the free com- 
munity are thus “one world.” We are 
indeed and in the best sense of the word 
our “brother’s keeper.” 

Kansas City, Missouri 
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AN INQUIRY INTO JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN AN ENGLISH 
TOWN: A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE EFFECTS OF 
PEACETIME AND WARTIME CONDITIONS’ 


R. H. JONES 


S inquiry was made in the city of 
Lincoln, which has a peacetime 
population of 65,000; this city is 
partly a market town serving the sur- 
rounding agricultural area, but it is also 
an industrial center, having several im- 
portant engineering plants. The inquiry 
concerns the years 1937 and 1938, called 
“pre-war years,” and 1941 and 1942, 
called “‘war years.” The inquiry is based 
on the official records of the police and 
the local education authority, which were 
generously made available to the class 
under conditions which preserved the 
confidential nature of the information. 
Adequate information was obtained con- 
cerning 100-130 cases in the pre-war 
years, and for 100-140 cases in the war 
years. The inquiry is therefore on a nar- 
row front, and this fact should be borne 
in mind in reading this report. Under the 
direction of the tutor, the information 
was abstracted and analyzed by the stu- 
dents working alone; the results were 
then interpreted by the class as a whole, 


t This inquiry into juvenile delinquency was made 
by the students of a-university tutorial class, one of 
the part-time classes organized by the Workers’ 
Educational Association (W.E.A.). 

A joint committee of a university (in this case 
Oxford) and the W.E.A. appoint the tutor and super- 
vise the teaching. The classes are held on a variety 
of social and cultural subjects; they are nonvoca- 
tional, and they do not.earn credits or certificates. 
The students are men and women most of whom 
have had no other opportunity for higher education; 
in this inquiry they included a printer, a working 
engineer, clerks, several housewives, and teachers. 
Many of the students were parents, and all were 
working under wartime difficulties, such as over- 
time, civil defense, and other war duties. 


in the light of their intimate knowledge 
of local conditions and their study of the 
literature of juvenile delinquency. 

As is well known, there has been a 
marked increase in juvenile delinquency 
in Britain as a result of war conditions. 
For measuring the increase, comparisons 
are generally based on the number of 
juveniles found guilty of indictable of- 
fenses. This covers the more serious 
offenses, and it is as well to exclude those 
found guilty of nonindictable offenses 
from the comparison. Not only are these 
offenses less significant in themselves, 
but the number of them dealt with by the 
courts may well depend—especially in 
wartime—less on the number of offenses 
committed than on the amount of time 
the police are able to give to checking 
them. Truants and girls brought before 
the court as being in moral danger are al- 
so excluded from the figures, but indict- 
able offenses include most forms of lar- 
ceny, which is by far the commonest 
form of juvenile delinquency. 

In the pre-war years the proportion of 
juveniles found guilty of indictable of- 
fenses in Lincoln was approximately 7 
per 1,000 juveniles, about the same as the 
average for England and Wales and 
about half the figure for Liverpool, the 
black spot of the country. Compared 
with 1939, the number of juveniles found 
guilty of indictable offenses in England 
and Wales rose by 37 per cent in 1940 and 
41 per cent in 1941, in which year Britain 
was heavily bombed. In 1942 and 1943 
there was a welcome improvement, the 
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increase in each year being 25 and 26 per 
cent. In Lincoln the percentage increase 
in the two war years taken together over 
the two pre-war years was 57 per cent— 
190 cases as compared with 121. 

Since there is a special danger of losing a 
sense of proportion in discussing this sub- 
ject, it may be useful to recall that even in 
the worst year on record (1941) there was 
in Britain only 1 delinquent among an 
an average of 100 juveniles. The 99 are so 
often condemned because of the one black 
lamb that it is salutary to remember that 
the generation of juveniles held responsible 
for the big increase in delinquency from 
1930 to 1938 is the generation from which 
were recruited the boys who won the Battle 
of Britain. 


SOME PERSONAL FACTORS 


Sex.—In the pre-war years g2 per cent, 
in the war years 88 per cent, of the young 
delinquents were boys. Here is clearly re- 
vealed some connection between juvenile 
crime and the male characteristics, due 
to inborn factors or to upbringing or to 
both. It is generally believed that boys 
are more adventurous than girls. If so, 
there is a social responsibility to insure 
that a quality of such potential value 
should be well directed and properly used. 

Age.—A comprehensive inquiry into 
juvenile delinquency in England and 
Wales shows that, before the war, there 
were two peak ages—at thirteen and at 
sixteen years. In Lincoln, also among 
boys, three peaks emerge: 

Ages Av. 


Pre-war.... 11, 13/14,and 16 12 years 5 months 
War’): 20, t22and 16 12 years o months 


The existence of ‘dangerous ages” is in- 
dicated, and to these ages remedial and 


2 In Britain between the ages of five and fifteen, 
accidents are the chief cause of deaths among boys, 
diphtheria among girls. 
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preventative efforts should be directed. 
Excluding girls as too few for comment, 
we find that, in wartime Lincoln, juve- 
nile delinquents are, on the average, near- 
ly five months younger than in peace- 
time. 

Legitimacy.—In the pre-war years 3.1 
per cent of Lincoln juvenile delinquents 
were illegitimate, which is approximately 
the same as the proportions of illegitimate 
children among the general school popu- 
lation. But in the war years the rate was 
12.9 per cent. It is suggested that war 
conditions may adversely affect the 
mothers of illegitimate children more 
than other mothers, by causing them, 
through necessity or inclination, to neg- 
lect their homes and leave their children 
without proper care and supervision. 

Evacuees.—Only two of the juvenile 
delinquents in 1941 and 1942 were stated 
to be evacuees. The number of evacuee 
children between eight and sixteen in 
Lincoln in these years is difficult to esti- 
mate and was known to fluctuate accord- 
ing to the severity of enemy bombing; 
the total of evacuee school children prob- 
ably varied between 450 and 600. Their 
contribution to the problem of delin- 
quency was obviously negligible. 

Health.—It is the duty of the local 
education authority to provide informa- 
tion about the health of juveniles brought 
before the courts. Information concern- 
ing the health of delinquent children in 
Lincoln is meager; it is rarely obtained 
from a special recent medical examina- 
tion but nearly always from the routine 
school medical reports, which are, on the 
average, more than twelve months old. 
From the available records it appears 
that only ro per cent of delinquent chil- 
dren enjoy “good” health and that 20 
per cent are definitely ‘“‘unsatisfactory” 
in their general condition. 
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FAMILY AND HOME 


Size of family.—In the families of the 
delinquents the average number of chil- 
dren living (including half-brothers and 
sisters but not steprelatives) was 5.2 in 
pre-war years and 4.9 in war years. Tak- 
ing families where there is at least one 
child, the Lincoln average is less than 
three children per family. From our rec- 
ords it appears that 87 per cent of pre- 
war delinquents and 82 per cent of war 
delinquents came from families of more 
than average size. 

A large family tends to produce pov- 
erty, overcrowding, and sometimes weak 
discipline. And, in addition, one must 
consider the possibility that in these days 
exceptionally large families will im the 
main be found where parents are least 
responsible. 

Broken homes.—The normal family 
pattern consists of a man and wife living 
with their own children. In Lincoln 29 
per cent of pre-war delinquents and 39 
per cent of war delinquents came from 
“broken homes,” from families that are 
not normal in this sense. In the war peri-* 
od in 29 per cent of the families that were 
not “broken,” the father was away from 
home, usually on war service of some 
kind. Including these cases as abnormal, 
it appears that more than half the delin- 
quents come from families of abnormal 
type. Unfortunately, these striking fig- 
ures point to no practical recommenda- 
tion, beyond the need for those con- 
cerned with juvenile delinquents to re- 
member that a high proportion are de- 
prived of normal parental influences. 

Family record.—In the pre-war period 
29 per cent of the delinquents, in the war 
years 35 per cent, came from families 
with a bad record in the sense that one or 
more members were known to have been 
convicted or to be drunkards or to be un- 


satisfactory in some other serious respect. 
One father had twenty-two convictions; 
another had seventeen convictions, and a 
brother had been committed for assault 
and attempted suicide. It is clear that 
about one-third of these delinquents have 
had a mighty poor start in life. 

When parents have several convic- 
tions, one is bound to question their com- 
petence to bring up their children. A 
child would not be left in a home in 
which there is dangerous infectious dis- 
ease. Should he be left in a home infected 
with crime? 

Home atmosphere.—We have at- 
tempted to assess the harmony of the 
home in the sense of the relation of its 
members to one another. A bad home 
atmosphere prevails when relations be- 
tween the parents are strained or when 
the parents are grossly neglectful or more 
or less permanently at loggerheads with 
the delinquent. In the pre-war years 25 
per cent of the delinquents came from 
homes in which the atmosphere wasclear- 
ly bad; in the war years 31 per cent. It 
must be stressed that these are minimum 
figures, for strained relations in the home 
will, as a rule, be hidden if possible. 

Employment of parents.—In the pre- 
war period 34 per cent of the juvenile de- 
linquents, in the war period 5.8 per cent, 
had fathers who were unemployed, many 
for as long as six or eight years. The pro- 
portion of insured persons unemployed 
in Lincoln in 1937 and 1938 was approxi- 
mately g per cent. In the war, when, ex- 
cept among the unemployable, unem- 
ployment had virtually vanished, it was 
still disproportionately high among the 
fathers of the delinquents. 

In the pre-war period one delinquent 
in three had an unemployed father. The 
war figures, however, show that unem- 
ployment among the fathers may fall 
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without necessarily resulting in a de- 
crease in delinquency. Though paternal 
unemployment probably tends in various 
ways to encourage delinquency among 
the children, an abnormally high unem- 
ployment record may also be an indi- 
cation of general unfitness—for em- 
ployment and perhaps also for parent- 
hood. 

In the pre-war period 1.5 per cent of 
the delinquents had mothers who went 
out to work, but in 1941 and 1942 this 
proportion had risen to 12.7 per cent. In- 
quiries show that among normal Lincoln 
school children of ages eight to fourteen, 
about 25 per cent of the mothers were 
employed (mostly part time) in 1944. 
Increased employment among mothers 
cannot therefore be regarded by itself as 
an important cause of wartime delin- 
quency. 

About 35 per cent of Lincoln house- 
holders are semiskilled or unskilled work- 
ers; in the pre-war period 67 per cent of 
the fathers of delinquents fall into these 
occupational groupings, and in the war 
period the percentage is 84. 

Housing and overcrowding.—The ideal, 
especially where there are children, is for 
a house to be occupied by one family 
only. Eight per cent of the pre-war cases 
and 28 per cent of the war cases lived in 
houses which were shared with at least 
one other family. This wartime increase 
is not surprising, as many homes are 
shared in Lincoln in wartime. 

In this inquiry a house is regarded as 
overcrowded when there are more than 
1.5 persons per room. According to this 
rough standard, 38 per cent of pre-war 
delinquents and 34 per cent of war de- 
linquents came from overcrowded homes. 
It is remarkable that, in spite of so many 
more “shared homes,” the proportion of 
overcrowding in wartime is apparently 
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not greater than in peace, partly because 
many fathers and older children are ab- 
sent on war service. 

Extreme cases of overcrowding include 
families of twelve and thirteen living in 
four rooms of which only one would be a 
living-room. In such circumstances, chil- 
dren are inevitably driven onto the 
streets because they annoy or get in the 
way of the adults or because they them- 
selves clamor to go out to avoid the con- 
gested living quarters at home. 


A generous provision of clubs, playing - 


fields, and recreation grounds, convenient- 
ly situated, is especially necessary for 
children from overcrowded homes. 

Poverty.—We have attempted to meas- 
ure the association of poverty with delin- 
quency. Each household’s income has 
been summed, the rent deducted, and the 
total divided by the number of persons 
living in the family. If there was then 
7s. 6d. a week or less for each member of 
the family in the pre-war period, that 
family is presumed to have been in pov- 
erty. In the war period the rough “‘pov- 
erty line”’ is fixed at ros. per head per 
week.’ Few will suggest that this errs on 
the side of generosity, yet in the pre-war 
period 45 per cent of the delinquents, in 
the war period 39 per cent, were living in 
poverty even according to this stringent 
measure. On the whole, the families of 
delinquents are better off in war than in 
peace. The proportion in poverty is 
about the same, but the percentage en- 
joying good incomes has decidedly im- 
proved. 

How the income is spent is no less im- 
portant than the amount of the income. 
Children with careless, ignorant, or self- 
indulgent parents may suffer from real 
poverty, though the family income per 


3 The cost-of-living index in these years was ap- 
proximately 30 per cent above 1939 level. 
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head may be more than adequate. There 
are no statistics to guide us here, but a 
study of the case papers suggests strong- 
ly that there are many delinquents living 
in effective poverty (that is, they are de- 
prived of strict necessaries), though their 
families are classified as well above the 
poverty line. 


THE DELINQUENT AT SCHOOL 


Type of school.—According to our 
records, delinquency is practically con- 
fined to elementary schools. Secondary- 
school children made up about 20 per 
cent of the school population aged eleven 
to sixteen, but they included only one 
offender in the pre-war period and four in 
the war period. Of the elementary-school 
children in Lincoln, 34 per cent attend 
schools run by church authorities; these 
schools contribute some 44 per cent of 
the delinquency in the city. 

School attendance.—In the pre-war 
period 66 per cent of the delinquents 
were said to be “good” in school attend- 
ance, 23 per cent “‘fair,” and 11 per cent 
“bad.” In wartime their attendance was 
even more unsatisfactory: 31 per cent 
were “‘good,” 36 per cent “fair,” and 32 
per cent “bad.” These figures, far less 
satisfactory than for the normal school 
population, probably reflect the indif- 
erence of some parents toward their chil- 
dren’s education; the low ability of many 
delinquents may also have given them a 
distaste for school life. 

School record.—Since in the standard 
intelligence tests there exists a fairly re- 
liable device for measuring inborn gener- 
al ability, it is regrettable that the facts 
about the intelligence of delinquents in 
this city and throughout the country are 
unknown. The report on school work and 
behavior, which the head teacher is asked 
to supply when a juvenile is charged with 


an indictable offense, is a subjective im- 
pression. A child’s ability, in particular, 
is notoriously difficult to assess without 
measured evidence. 

In the pre-war period 40 per cent, in 
the war period 47 per cent, of the delin- 
quents were considered to be of poor 
ability; many were stated to be very 
backward or “two or three years re- 
tarded.” The proportion with poor at- 
tainment was nearly half in the pre-war 
period and more than half in the war 
period. This prima facie evidence that a 
high proportion of juvenile delinquents 
are handicapped in their mental equip- 
ment affects the extent to which they can 
be held morally responsible for their of- 
fenses; it also affects the type of treat- 
ment most appropriate for them. 


THE OFFENSE 


Types of offenses.—Three main types of 
offenses have been distinguished in this 
inquiry: (1) offenses against the person, 
such as wounding and sex crimes (no 
more than 3.1 per cent of the total in the 
pre-war period and 2.2 per cent in the war 
period); (2) offenses against property 
with violence, mostly “breaking and 
entering” (17 per cent of all offenses in 
the pre-war period, rising to 24.5 per 
cent in the war period); (3) offenses 
against property without violence, most- 
ly stealing (80 per cent pre-war and 73.4 
per cent in the war period). 

Approximately half the thefts were of 
money; cycles and cycle accessories fig- 
ure next in the list, then food and con- 
fectionery. In both periods, over half of 
the offenses on which a money value 
could be placed involved 20s. or less. The 
value exceeded £5 in 11 or 12 per cent of 
the cases. If there is a hierarchy in crime, 
most of these delinquents can fairly 
claim to have committed only “little 
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ones.” Most offenses were committed in 
houses, shops, and streets, in that order. 
During the war period we find a marked 
drop in the number of offenses committed 
in the streets. Approximately ro per cent 
of all offenses in both periods took place 
in open-counter stores. 

Day of week.—In the pre-war period 
delinquency was something of a week- 
end occupation, and Sunday was the 
worst day. This confirms other inquiries 
and suggests the lack of alternative at- 
tractive occupations on that day. Yet in 
the war period Sunday becomes the best 
day of the week instead of the worst. 
Cinemas, open in Lincoln on Sundays 
during the war period, especially for 
members of the Forces, are well patron- 
ized by children on that day. 

Companions.—In both periods about 
75 per cent of the offenders committed 
their offenses with one companion or 
more. The most striking difference be- 
tween the two periods is that in the war 
years the proportion of the offenders with 
only one companion has sharply in- 
creased and the proportion with two or 
more companions has declined. This may 
reflect the difficulty of moving about in 
larger numbers during the blackout. If 
a ‘‘gang” means a group of four or more, 
then 20 per cent of pre-war delinquents 
committed their offenses while with 
gangs. 

Treatment.—In the pre-war period 57 
per cent of the cases were “bound over,” 
usually on probation; 28 per cent were 
dismissed, usually with a caution; 1.6 per 
cent were fined; and 13 per cent were re- 
moved from their homes and sent for in- 
stitutional treatment. In the war period 
dismissals have fallen by more than half; 
the proportion of fines has increased ten- 
fold, and cases given institutional treat- 
ment have increased from 13 to 25 per 
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cent. The change in methods of treat- 
ment reflects the slight increase in the 
seriousness of the offenses committed in 
the war period; but it is probably influ- 
enced also by the alarm with which the 
problem of juvenile delinquency is re- 
garded by the Lincoln authorities in war- 
time. 

Broken homes; families divided against 
themselves; neglected, overcrowded, and 
poverty-stricken homes; parents who set 
an example in antisocial behavior— 
these are the influences found in a high 
proportion of cases. Mere punishment in 
such cases is surely as useless as unde- 
served; who has offended, the child or the 
parents—or the society of which both are 
part? 

These reflections oblige us to question 
the constructiveness of the forms of treat- 
ment meted out to a number of delin- 
quents. When the offender is a child, it is 
doubtful whether the fine is ever more 
than a reminder to the parents of respon- 
sibilities which many have already 
shown themselves incapable of recogniz- 
ing. Similarly, a period of probation can 
rarely succeed unless there is at least a 
chance that, with the help of the proba- 
tion officer, the home may be willing to 
co-operate. We quote below one case out 
of many in which it seems that the pun- 
ishment was designed to fit the crime 
rather than to alter the circumstances 
that helped to make the criminal: 


Boy, aged twelve years. Family of father, 
mother, and seven children. Mother served 
sentence for attempted suicide. A brother 
aged fourteen has appeared before the 
juvenile court. 

Condition of home—Fair. 

Previous offenses: 

October, 1939—Wilful damage—Fine 7s. 
6d 


April, 1940—Stealing cycle lamp—Proba- 
tion for one year. 
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April, 1941—Stealing cigarettes—Fine 55. 

October, 1941—Housebreaking—Fine 15s. 

Present offense—Stole shears from truck. 
Treatment prescribed: Fine 25s. 


Magistrates show an understandable 
reluctance to take so serious and appar- 
ently hardhearted a step as to remove 
children from their homes. But the case 
quoted and others like it suggest that 
magistrates should “soften their hearts” 
toward the children (and toward society) 
and remove them from homes where 
they can grow only in knowledge of evil. 

It is impossible in this article to sum- 
marize all the other aspects of the delin- 
quents’ life which were included in the 
inquiry—religion, employment, leisure, 
etc. It may be stated, however, that the 
most striking difference between the pre- 
war and the war periods is this: During 
the war the bad influences are found to 
affect a considerably higher proportion of 
the offenders than in the pre-war period. 
It seems that juvenile delinquents have a 
worse environment in wartime than in 
peace. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following recommendations are 
offered for consideration: 

1. All children and young persons 
charged with indictable offenses should 
be given a special medical examination 
and an intelligence test. The results of 
these examinations should be available 
for the court before a decision is reached 
as to treatment. 

2. The means now available for ob- 
taining help for “social problem families” 
—whether from the probation officer or 


from voluntary sources—should be ex- 
tended and made more widely known. 

3. Delinquents should be removed 
from bad homes more readily than at 
present. When it is found necessary to 
remove a delinquent because of the con- 
dition of the home or the irresponsibility 
of the parents, the advisability of remov- 
ing other young children should be con- 
sidered. 

4. More attention should be paid by 
the schools and the homes to the encour- 
agement of healthful leisure occupation. 
Attractive recreational facilities for juve- 
niles and young people should be in- 
creased; in particular, a greater variety 
of recreation centers (including playing 
fields) is needed in the areas where the 
juvenile population is dense. These cen- 
ters should be under the supervision of 
trained leaders and should be open on 
Sundays. 

5. Public opinion should be made 
aware of the need for suitable foster- 
homes for delinquents, where they can 
have a fresh and fair start. Help of this 
kind is a public service no less than pro- 
viding homes for evacuee children. 

6. Great care should be taken to place 
delinquents in congenial and suitable 
work, if possible with co-operative and 
interested employers. 

7. There should be a periodical review 
comparing the results of the various 
methods of treatment prescribed by the 
court. This should show some of the fac- 
tors accounting for failure or success and 
so help to reduce the number of recidi- 
vists. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 














PARADOX AND PARALLEL: THE MAXIMS OF LA ROCHE- 
FOUCAULD AND CASE-WORK PRINCIPLES 


MARY W. HOUSMAN 


AINTE-BEUVE wrote of the Maximes 
of La Rochefoucauld: “The moral 
reflections of La Rochefoucauld 

seem true, exaggerated or false, accord- 
ing to the mood and condition of him 
who reads. They should please anyone 
who has had his fronde, and his wound 
between the eyes.’* But what human be- 
ing reaches maturity without his fronde, 
his egotistical rebellion against author- 
ity? And who has never known the gun- 
shot wound between the eyes? 

Even Rousseau, who described the 
Maximes as “a sad and melancholy 
book,” admitted that “‘it is usually so in 
youth when we do not like seeing man 
as he is.”? Voltaire described it as “‘one 
of the works which most contributed to 
form the taste of the French nation, and 
to give it a spirit of justice and preci- 
sion.’”? 

t Charles Augustin Sainte-Beuve, “La Rochefou- 
cauld,” Introd. to Réflexions, sentences et maximes 
morales (Paris: Garner, 1867) The translations 
throughout of the passages from Sainte-Beuve, La 


Rochefoucauld, Bergson, Faguet, and La Harpe 
are the writer’s, 


2 Ibid. Quoted also in the Introd. of Reflections, 
or Sentences and Moral Maxims, trans. J. W. Bund 
and Hain Friswell (London, 1888). 

Lord Chesterfield wrote to his son: “Till you 
come to know mankind by your experience, I know 
no thing nor no man that can in the meantime bring 
you so well acquainted with them as Le Duc De 
Rochefoucauld. His little book of maxims, which I 
would advise you to look into for some moments at 
least every day of your life, is, I fear, too like and too 
exact a picture of human nature. I own it seems to 
degrade it, but yet my experience does not convince 
me that it degrades it unjustly.’”” Samuel Johnson, 
whose own amour-propre was never in mortal dan- 
ger, spoke of the Maximes as “the only book written 
by a man of fashion, of which professed authors 
need be jealous” (quoted in Bund and Friswell). 


Might it not be of special advantage 
to the “ideal” social worker—that ma- 
ture combination of philosopher and 
practicing psychiatrist, more artist than 
technician—to evaluate an attitude that 
presents a paradox in relation to all we 
represent as “doers of good” and yet 
seems uncomfortably true? Are we not 
rebels, though in what we believe to be a 
higher cause than self-interest; and do 
we not deal every hour of every working 
day with frondeurs whose self-esteem has 
been damaged in war with the world in 
which they find themselves? 

Some at least of the difficulty in judg- 
ing the validity of amour-propre as moti- 
vation arises from the variation in mean- 
ing of the term. Amour is unquestion- 
ably, and even toujours, “love”; but in 
English, as in French, self-love embraces 
a wide range of concepts. Karen Horney 
says: 

The phenomena which in psychoanalytical 
literature are called narcissistic are most diver- 
gent in character. They include vanity, conceit, 
craving for prestige and admiration, a desire to 
be loved in connection with an incapacity to 


love others, withdrawal from others, normal 
self-esteem, ideals, creative desires.3 


As the term (with its variants, l’in- 
terét, Vorgueil, la vanité) is used by La 
Rochefoucauld, sometimes with de- 
tached amusement, sometimes with in- 
tense bitterness, sometimes with almost 
scientific objectivity, amour-propre seems 
to approach the lower end in this scale 
of values. It may, however, be interesting 


3 New Ways in Psychoanalysis (New York, 1939), 
p. 88. 
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to see whether the maxims do not have 
implicit in them much that we are ac- 
customed to think of as the opposite of 
self-love. Is our quarrel, perhaps, not 
with ‘“‘ego-amorousness”’ itself but with 
the nature of the ego toward which love 
is directed? 

Bertha Reynolds writes: 

Putting oneself first is the hireling attitude. 
....A “professional” shepherd could not do 
that, because he cares for the sheep..... 
Learning to care, and getting this responsible 
caring so deep in the personality that sudden 
danger will not dislodge it is a mark of becoming 
professional. .... [But later she adds:] The 
paradox is.... that the professional person is 
accountable, but not to others. He is account- 
able to his own mature and trained intelligence. 
....Is it true, perhaps, that the professional 
person acquires during education for his pro- 
fession a different super-ego than he had as a 
lay person, and that he does not feel the control 
of his professional colleagues as relieving him of 
responsibility, but rather as supporting with 
him standards which he accepts as part of him- 
self?4 


Is it not the highest type of self-inter- 
est to make concern for others a part of 
the mature self? 

La Rochefoucauld wrote: ‘“We should 
often be ashamed of our most noble ac- 
tions if mankind saw all the motives that 
produce them.” But he said also: “‘Self- 
interest, which one charges with all our 
crimes, often deserves to be praised for 
our good deeds.” (Notice that he said 
“praised,” not ‘“accused.”) “Mag- 
nanimity is sufficiently defined by its 
name; nevertheless one may say that 
it is the good sense of pride, and the most 
lofty way to receive praise.” Here is a 
paradox that may not be so paradoxical 
after all. It implies that self-interest may 
be blamed for bad conduct or praised 
for good, according to the nature of the 
self. 


4 Learning and Teaching in the Practice of Case 
Work (New York, 1942), pp. 256, 261. 


“The common sense of pride’ need 
not be disowned as motivation for be- 
nevolent action. It is less damaging than 
self-depreciation, that neurotic depend- 
ency which occurs when an individual 
loses what Karen Horney has termed 
his “center of gravity in himself” and 
shifts it to the world about him.’ Pride 
is a defense against this perversion, “‘a 
certain psychic attitude referring to the 
valuation of one’s own personality,” as 
Theodor Reik describes it. “It is not ex- 
tant from the beginning, but originates 
as a reaction-formation to an injury of 
the originally naive self-love of the ego. 
....”? And again: “If masochism be- 
gins, so to say, as sadism of the power- 
less, it will withdraw in the measure that 
the ego feels better able to bear frustra- 
tion and external failures.” 

Can “doing good” ever be the sadism 
of the morally powerless? 

Friedrich Nietzsche wrote an indict- 
ment of altruism more stinging than 
anything La Rochefoucauld wrote of 
amour-propre: 

Indubitably in future we shall certainly know 
the real and original character of the delight ex- 
perienced by the self-less, the self-denying, the 
self-sacrificing: this delight is a phase of cruelty. 
....So much provisionally for the origin of 
“altruism” as a moral value, and the marking 
out the ground from which this value has grown: 
it is only the bad conscience, only the will for 


self-abuse, that provides the necessary condi- 
tions for the existence of altruism as a value? 


Neither the sadism of the morally 
bankrupt nor the self-abuse of the guilty 
conscience should be accepted as motiva- 
tion for “helping” our fellow-men. Pride 


5 Op. cit., p. 189. 

6 Masochism in Modern Man (New York, 1941), 
pp. 233 and 379. 

7“The Genealogy of Morals,” in Irwin Edman 
and H. W. Schneider (eds.), Landmarks for Begin- 
ners in Philosophy (New York, 1941), p. 862. 
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is a better thing, though it is still lower 
in the scale than ideals and creative de- 
sires. 

La Rochefoucauld wrote: 


It seems that self-love is the dupe of benevo- 
lence, and that it is forgotten when we work for 
the benefit of others. The while it is taking the 
most certain way to gain its ends, it is lending 
at usury, under pretext of giving: it is in short 
gaining the whole world by subtle and delicate 
means. 


This may be the sort of self-deceptive 
altruism that Nietzsche condemned. 
But may we not agree that working for 
the good of others is, in fact, lending our- 
selves? If we are frank in lending at a 
high rate of interest and do not tell our- 
selves we are giving when we “‘invest”’ 
love in others, have we perhaps a sound 
basis for benevolence according to the 
reality principle of postponing present 
reward for a greater ultimate satisfac- 
tion? The harm is possibly not in the 
motive itself, which perhaps we cannot 
escape, but rather in not knowing our 
motivation of self-love and disciplining 
the self which we love. 

Who would quarrel with self-interest 
of such quality that the ego could not 
afford to exist without a substantial in- 
vestment of interest in others? Invest- 
ment implies return. But with this sort 
of investment in human values, the re- 
ward increases out of proportion to the 
gift. The ego is, in fact, enriched. The 
return is usurious. 

The country is strewn with price- 
marked benevolence, from the John 
Ebenezer Smith foundations, the Wil- 
liam Emanuel Jones schools and librar- 
ies, down to the drinking fountain with 
its copper name plate that Bill or Tom 
put up for the boys in Union Hall or the 
green-painted benches which the local 
Lions fixed up for folks at street corners. 
“That which we call generosity is more 
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often only the conceit of giving, which 
we love better than that which we give,” 
said La Rochefoucauld, writing in an 
age liberal with certain lavish memorials. 

We are all expected to drop our coins 
of admiring recognition before these 
shrines. This is usury, surely: easy pay- 
ment for somewhat shoddy goods, since 
very little investment of self is involved. 
But the most indubitably selfless social 
worker, loving mankind, may and should 
now and then succumb to the tempta- 
tion of expecting payment. We may, in 
fact, “gain the whole world,” the right 
to respect ourselves. We may, on the 
other hand, be satisfied with cheaper 
coin, though it is not for lack of some- 
thing better. 

That cheaper coin is the direct and 
demanded payment which we call “grati- 
tude.” Of it La Rochefoucauld said: 
“The gratitude of the majority of men is 
only a hidden longing to receive greater 
benefits.” But for those greater kind- 
nesses it is more difficult to secure the 
prompt return of gratitude. “Almost 
everyone takes pleasure in repaying 
small obligations; many people are 
grateful for the moderate ones; but there 
is scarcely anyone who is not ungrateful 
for the large.” 

There is a peculiar, even if uncon- 
scious, temptation to the social worker, 
even more than to others whose func- 
tion is not labeled “unselfish,” to expect 
gratitude, paradoxical as that may seem; 
and in no other area can gratitude be 
more damaging to what we hope to ac- 
complish. 

Because we are self-consciously un- 
selfish, because we are “giving”’ to those 
whose circumstances make impossible 
any except an emotional return of the 
gift, we are wise not to expect or permit 
repayment of this kind. Gratitude is of 
value only as a reciprocal relationship be- 
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tween individuals who are equally secure. 
It is only in the rare client-worker re- 
lationship that it might be possible to 
“do good” and accept “gratitude” in 
this way as between two equals, two 
well-organized and independent entities. 
A college professor might, for example, 
be grateful to a colleague for sending a 
newly discovered manuscript. A client 
ought not to be grateful to the worker for 
providing a secondhand stove or a wood- 
en leg. Such ameliorations had better be 
made unobtrusively, deprecatingly, as 
one housewife might lend another a 
cakepan or an extra chair, until the sec- 
ond woman’s household goods arrived. 

“That man is ungrateful who is less 
to blame for his ingratitude than the one 
who has done him good.” There is diffi- 
culty in the case-work situation because 
the case worker is, let us hope, more 
secure than the disadvantaged individu- 
al. Deprived of the possibility of return- 
ing the “good” which is offered him, the 
client may make the very natural, and 
on occasion not unwholesome, return of 
hostility. 

Men are not only inclined to lose the memory 
of kindnesses and of injuries; they even hate 
those who have put them under obligation, and 
cease to hate those who have committed out- 
rages against them. The effort to repay the good 
and revenge themselves for the evil, appears to 
them a slavery to which they will scarcely sub- 
mit. 


The expectation of gratitude carries 
with it an implication of inferiority in 
the other; and if he is, in fact, insecure, 
the retaliative hatred is his way of as- 
serting an ego healthy enough to defend 
itself. There is an added difficulty in the 
fact that the person in need of help, by 
the very circumstances of that need, 
offers us the flattery of dependence, often 
insists on it. Virginia Robinson warns 
that “this type... . frequently consti- 


tutes a peculiar temptation to the work- 
er to bestow the desired advice, ap- 
proval, encouragement and support on 
which the dependency thrives,’* and 
thus to arouse the latent hostility. We 


must learn to distinguish tensions al- 


ready existent from those we may un- 
wittingly create and to recognize an in- 
terrelationship in which therapy should 
work both ways. 

The quantitative, in hostility, we 
take for granted; the qualitative we tend 
to ignore, since too close an examination 
may reflect upon ourselves. Hostility is 
never without cause; it is a symptom of 
guilt and fear, of deep-lying anxiety and 
need for dependence, which it is part of 
the case-work process to recognize. 
When the worker herself is the cause, 
when her too urgent offer of good works 
or elevated moral standards has under- 
scored insecurity, she is under even 
greater obligation to examine and deal 
with the hostility she provokes. 

The fault of the worker may lie in 
arousing hostility as a measure of the 
spread, the influence, of her own ego; 
in accepting it with satisfaction as proof 
that she has reached so far; in not going 
further to examine the nature of the re- 
covered emotion. 

Hostility, really understood, may help 
to define what is meant by “self.”’ Ordi- 
narily, we feel only its impingement up- 
on our own ego. It is one mark of a ma- 
ture personality when we can recognize 
its impingement upon others. 

“Pride is equal in all men; and there is 
no difference except in the methods and 
manner of disclosing it.”” Whether or not 
this is true, we shall not want to damage 
pride in the other by even unconscious 
expectation of personal, emotional re- 
ward for ourselves. We serve self-interest 


8A Changing Psychology in Social Case Work 
(Chapel Hill, 1930), p. 134. 
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far more truly when we serve the in- 
terest of others; when we search for, and 
scrupulously respect, the innate and 
separate dignity of another human being. 

For an introvert.and an aristocrat, in 
an age of artificiality and pretense, La 
Rochefoucauld showed an amazing in- 
sight into how this may be accomplished: 
“We may be in association with people 
to whom we are superior by birth, or by 
personal qualities; but those who have 
this advantage should not abuse it; they 
should rarely permit it to be felt, and 
make use of it only to teach others.” 

Although this was written of “so- 
ciety,” it applies admirably to the 
case-work situation, the rules of which 
are fundamentally those of all human 
relationships. Social workers recognize no 
superiority of birth; but they may un- 
consciously approach another individual 
in the arrogant superiority of their pro- 
fessional position, their greater knowl- 
edge, or simply what they believe to be 
their personal qualities. 

One could scarcely find a more sensi- 
tive and understanding statement of how 
to preseve the amour-propre of other hu- 
man beings than this one, made by a 
man who loved himself so little that he 
could risk his honor and his life in civil 
war, for no better purpose apparently 
than to fulfil some grandiose fashionable 
fantasies and incidentally to secure some 
small social recognition for a duchess 
whom he never loved: “It should be easy 
to excuse our friends, when their faults 
are born with them, and are less than 
their good qualities. It is often necessary 
to avoid letting them see that one has 
noticed the faults, and that one is 
shocked by them. One should try to 
work in such a way that they can 
perceive them themselves, in order to 
leave to them the credit for correcting 
them.” The case worker builds on the 


strengths of the client; it is her business 
to find them. She accepts the other in- 
dividual as he is; she does not make 
moral judgments. She does not impose 
her own perceptions on the other; she 
works with him that he may discover his 
own. 

“Intercourse among decent people 
cannot exist without a certain kind of 
confidence; it should be universal among 
them; each one must have an air of 
security and of discretion, which never 
gives way to a fear that one could ever 
speak imprudently.”” The worker gives 
the client a sense of confidence, of ac- 


‘ceptance, of security in talking freely. 


“One may speak of things which con- 
cern them; but this is only so far as they 
permit it, and one should be very dis- 
creet about it. There is courtesy, and 
sometimes even humanity, in not enter- 
ing too far into the recesses of their 
heart; they often have difficulty in show- 
ing all that they know of it, and they are 
at another disadvantage when one 
reaches into that which they do not 
know well.” We do not go too fast, too 
deeply, into the hidden land of the oth- 
er’s heart; we are not in too great haste 
to show him what we find there, which 
may be still hidden from him. 

One is willing to be informed up to a certain 
point; but one does not wish to be instructed in 
everything, and one is afraid to know all kinds 
of truth. As we should maintain distances in 
order to see objects, it is necessary to keep them 
also for the sake of society; each one has his 
point of view, from which he wishes to be re- 
garded. One is very often right in not wishing 
to be revealed from too near by; and there is 


scarcely any man who wishes in all things to let 
himself be seen as he is. 


Does not this, in part, describe the 
“subtle, reticent task” of establishing a 
relationship with another human being 
in order to set him free? ‘That which or- 
dinarily prevents us from revealing the 
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depths of our heart to our friends is not 
so much the mistrust we have of them, 
as that which we have of ourselves.” 

Compare with this a discussion, by 
N. E. Deihl and Robert R. Wilson, of 
the art of listening, in modern case work: 

The silence of the listener is a receptive 
silence. It both invites and respects disclosures. 
The sense of intimacy is in the type of the dis- 
closures rather than in the character of the re- 
lation—the listener retains a certain degree of 
impersonality. She fills a dual role of confidant 
and stranger, of participant and outside ob- 
server. The interviewing relationship presents 
....a Curious paradox of such apparently con- 
tradictory terms as nearness and remoteness, 
animation and casualness, intimacy and im- 
personality, rapport and professional distance, 
understanding yet comparative absence of ex- 
pression of sympathy. 

The kind of silence to which we are referring 
grows out of a general attitude of real interest 
in the client as a person; a mature toleration 
toward the particular modes of conduct which 
another has taken; a hesitancy to project on an- 
other one’s own standards of behaviour; and an 
honest desire to know the other’s point of view.® 


La Rochefoucauld felt himself to be 
deficient in this respect: “The very ones 
who make these rules often break them.” 
In his self-portrait he described himself 
as one who enforced his own opinions too 
emphatically, although even his most 
distinguished enemy, the Cardinal de 
Retz, could not find this quality in him. 
In any event, the parallel with modern 
case method, in his discussion of the 
art of conversation, is even more striking 
and detailed: 

“The reason that few people are pleas- 
ing in conversation, is that each one 
thinks more of what he plans to say, 
than of what the others are saying; and 
that one scarcely listens when one wishes 
to speak.” One can see the occasional 
case worker, textbook held somewhat 


9“Can Listening Become a Case Work Art?” 
Readings in Social Case Work, 1920-38 (New York, 
1939), PP- 231-33. 


precariously in mental hand, insist on 
“interpreting” the client before he can 
make the full halting effort to explain 
himself, to make himself heard, to say 
all the useless things that, being purged, 
may disclose the one useful self-percep- 
tion. 

One speaks according to the mood and 
the capacity of the other human being 
and gives him the advantage of making 
his own decision; one avoids the authori- 
tative approach, the display of superior 
knowledge, the use of learned terms. 
“Tt is necessary to submit to reason as 
soon as it appears, from whatever source 
it comes; it alone should rule over our 
opinions: but let us follow it without 
jostling the sentiments of others, and 
without showing contempt for what they 
have said.” 

One need not always wish to be ob- 
viously master of the conversation or to 
press a point too far; one may sometimes 
withdraw a little, to help the other one 
who is defending himself badly, to spare 
him the shame of being wrong. “There 
is much art in knowing how to speak to 
the point; there is no less in knowing how 
to keep still..... There is an eloquent 
silence that serves to approve and to 
condemn; there is a silence of discretion 
and of respect.” 

The social worker must understand 
the nature of emotion: of pity as she ex- 
periences it, of pride as she must respect 
it in others, and the degree to which 
self-love motivates the one and identifies 
itself with the other. ‘““‘We comfort our- 
selves easily for the misfortunes of our 
friends, when they serve to make con- 
spicuous our tenderness for them.”” What 
we believe to be pity may be almost an 
enjoyment of the misfortune that makes 
our own benevolence satisfying. “We 


. all have enough fortitude to endure the 


hardships of others....”; and we all 
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wring pleasure or comfort out of our 
fortitude, as if we paid a debt with those 
tears. 

In his own relationships La Roche- 
foucauld was especially afraid of pity, 
as, in fact, he seems to have been of all 
emotion. He said of himself: “I am little 
moved by pity, and I should like not to 
be so at all. Nevertheless there is nothing 
I would not do for the relief of a dis- 
tressed person; and I believe in fact that 
one should do everything, even to show- 
ing him great compassion for his mis- 
fortune .... but I maintain also that it 
is proper to content oneself with showing 
it, and scrupulously to guard oneself 
from having it.’’ He loved his friends, 
he would sacrifice his interests for theirs, 
he was patient with their moods; but he 
was not uneasy in their absence. He had 
analyzed the element of self-love in love 
of others; his own ego was not secure 
enough to permit him, in his own judg- 
ment, the luxury of altruistic feeling. 

We can love nothing except in relation to 
ourselves, and we only follow our inclination 
and our gratification when we prefer our friends 
to ourselves; it is nevertheless by that prefer- 
ence alone that friendship can be true and per- 
fect. That which men have called friendship is 
only a partnership, a regard for common inter- 
ests, and an exchange of good offices; it is in 
short only a trade in which self-love offers itself 
always something to gain..... Self-love en- 
larges or lessens for us the good qualities of our 
friends, in proportion to the satisfaction that 
we have in them, and we judge their worth by 
the way in which they live with us. 


In spite of this recognition of the self- 
deceptive element in friendship, La 
Rochefoucauld thought it more shame- 
ful to defy one’s friends than to be de- 
ceived by them, and he felt that men 
would not live long in society if they 
were not one another’s dupes. “One is 
inconsolable to be deceived by one’s 
enemies and betrayed by one’s friends, 


and is often satisfied to be deceived and 
betrayed by himself..... We are so ac- 
customed to disguise ourselves from 
others, that at last we disguise ourselves 
from ourselves.”’ In an earlier version he 
had explained that we wear a disguise 
before others in order to gain their es- 
teem. Might not the case worker, in- 
terviewing collaterals ad nauseam, do 
well to remember this very human ten- 
dency to present a disguise even to those 
closest to us? It may appear as an exag- 
geration of either the good qualities or 
the bad. Insecure human beings some- 
times rate even unflattering attention as 
“esteem.” If we accept too readily the 
secondhand judgments, based on the 
client’s deception of others, we are twice 
removed from perception already made 
difficult by his own self-deception. 

Emotion, rather than reason, La 
Rochefoucauld felt to be the decisive 
factor in conduct and the motive power 
in self-deception: 


The passions are the only orators who always 
persuade. They are like an art of nature of which 
the rules are unfailing; and the most simple 
man, who has passion, persuades more readily 
than the most eloquent who has none. [Yet 
later he wrote, paradoxically:] The emotions 
have an unfairness and a self-interest that 
makes it dangerous to follow them, and requires 
one to challenge them, even when they appear 
the most reasonable. .... Man often thinks he 
leads himself when he is led; and while in ac- 
cordance with his intelligence he strives toward 
one goal, his heart draws him imperceptibly 
toward another. [And again:] All those who 
know their mind do not know their heart. 


He felt helpless in the face of emotion: 
“There is in the human heart an ever- 
lasting generation of passions; so that the 
destruction of one is almost always the 
establishment of another.” He could not 
recognize that the cause of his own un- 
bearable melancholy was within him- 
self; he felt that it came from without, to 
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fill his mind and his imagination until he 
sat dreaming without speaking, losing 
touch with what he had already said. 
He believed that melancholy had spoiled 
his intelligence; that, though he did not 
think confusedly, his preoccupation often 
made him express himself badly. He had 
an altogether fatalistic attitude toward 
emotion: “If we resist our passions, it is 
more by their weakness than by our 
strength.”’ The steadfastness of the wise, 
he thought, was only the art of hiding 
their emotion within their hearts. 

It is this sort of fatalism that La Harpe 
condemned: 


One may say, not only that this work sad- 
dens and tarnishes the soul, but that it has a 
great moral lack; that is to show the human 
heart only in an unfavorable light. There would 
perhaps be more wisdom, and certainly more 
justice, in distinguishing also that in man which 
is noble and virtuous. .... There is furthermore 
a genuine advantage, that of showing man all 
that he carries within him of elements of good, 
of making him feel all of which he is capable, 
and elevating him thus in his own eyes.'® 


It may be more nearly true to say that 
he had the instinct of self-preservation. 
He was making a tremendous struggle 
toward objectivity, toward a clear un- 
derstanding of the ego function in himself 
and in others. It is not clear whether he 
depended most on his knowledge of him- 
self, as he projected it on others, or on 


10 “‘Notice,”’ in the Garnier fréres ed. of the Ma- 
ximes. Edmond Gosse thought that, in fact, La 
Rochefoucauld did wish to preserve “all that is 
noble and virtuous in man,” by destroying the false 
and self-seeking. Gosse wrote of him: “If he is angry 
and sardonic, it is because he sees, or thinks he sees, 
falsehood everywhere masquerading as virtue. His 
foremost duty was to pluck the mask from the false 
virtues which strutted everywhere through the so- 
ciety and literature of France....he saw lies 
flourish everywhere, and proclaim themselves to be 
the truth. The conscience of mankind was seduced or 
browbeaten by the impudency of self-love..... He 
wished, by his stringent exposure of the arts of lying, 
to save virtue before it was absolutely extinct. He 
had the instinct of race preservation” (Three French 
Moralists [New York, 1918], p. 40). 


his excellent analysis of others, as he re- 
lated the insight thus gained to himself. 
One has the impression that his shrewd 
observation of the world outside came 
first; that the data which he secured 
were then checked carefully with his own 
reactions, as the essential measure of 
their validity. 

Perhaps the greatest paradox, in a 
man who presents so many paradoxes 
both as writer and as human being, is 
that the maxims have both an indubi- 
table crystalline objectivity and, at the 
same time, a bitter, sharp, tormented 
quality. The man who wrote, ‘‘Blemishes 
of the soul are like wounds of the body; 
whatever care one takes to heal them, the 
scar always shows, and they are every 
moment in danger of reopening,” could 
not always achieve complete detach- 
ment; but he was never afraid of truth. 

Emile Faguet, carrying the philosophy 
of the maxims to a logical conclusion, 
found it not incompatible with optimism. 
In discussing the maxim “One is usually 
more slanderous through vanity than 
through malice,” he wrote: “If the vir- 
tues are disguises of egoism, they are 
eternal. There is something secure! But 
if vices are forms of egoism, they may be 
corrected! If man is not wicked because 
he is wicked, but because he loves him- 
self, to the degree that he better un- 
derstands his self-interest, he will be less 
evil. And in the common interest, when 
egoism is illumined, it will disappear.’™ 


11 Propos littéraire (2d ser.; Paris, 1904), p. 19. 
As Faguet pointed out, “All that people like you 
and me attribute quite simply to human wickedness, 
he attributes entirely to egoism..... Man, for him, 
never does evil for evil’s sake, he does evil for his 
own good..... He believes that if man is unkind 
toward man it is not through unkindness; treacher- 
ous, it is not through treachery; ungrateful, it is not 
through ingratitude; and wicked, in a word, it is not 
through wickedness; but that all the vices are only 
forms of self-love, and of the desire to survive” 
(tbid, p. 42). 
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If, as La Rochefoucauld wrote, “‘virtues 
are lost in self-interest, as waves are lost 
in the sea,” equally lost are vices, as we 
ordinarily understand and condemn 
them. Evil becomes no longer an abso- 
lute, but only one result of those drives 
by which the self blindly struggles to 
follow its own interest. 

Case work has, then, the supremely 
difficult task of correcting our judgments 
to allow for the drift of self-interest— 
first, in ourselves; second, in others. Rec- 
ognizing that we, as well as all other hu- 
man beings, are driven by the desire of 
the self to survive, we must recognize 
and discipline all that translates itself as 
vanity, pride, and self-interest in our 
person or profession and move toward 
the perfected self-love of ideals and cre- 
ative desires. On the other hand, we must 
shape our emotional investment in oth- 
ers with an unfailing understanding and 
tolerance of the self-interest in them that 
may be expressed in so many dark and 
twisted ways. This is a philosophy of 
perfection, but it is the final goal of our 
effort in social work. 

Of that most common self-investment 
which we call ‘advice,’ La Rochefou- 
cauld wrote: 


Nothing is less sincere than the fashion of 
asking and giving advice. He who asks it ap- 
pears to have a respectful deference for the opin- 
ions of his friend, although he thinks only of 
making the latter approve his own, and render- 
ing him guarantor of his conduct; and he who 
advises repays the confidence shown him by a 
burning and unselfish zeal; although for the 
most part, in the advice he gives, he is seeking 
only his self-interest or his glorification. 


An earlier version makes this even more 
specific: “‘so that his advice is more ap- 
propriate to himself than to him who re- 
ceives it” —not so much a search for his 
own glory as an effort to answer his own 
need. 


Virginia Robinson describes the case- 
work relationship as “a reciprocal rela- 
tionship in which the case worker must 
accept herself and the other equally, in 
which all of her attitudes toward the 
client would be such that she would be 
content to be at the other end of such a 
relationship herself.”’* But, paradoxical- 
ly, while we must have the capacity to 
put ourselves in the other’s place, to 
“identify” ourselves with him, we must 
keep separate from him; or we shall be 
simply advising ourselves and denying 
to the other that integrity which it is our 
purpose to preserve. “‘We have found the 
worker’s security in herself and her ac- 
ceptance of the unique difference of the 
other to be the fundamental equipment 
for therapeutic relationship in case 
work,”’%3 

La Rochefoucauld found it harder to 
understand the self than to accept its 
separateness. ‘‘One is sometimes as dif- 
ferent from oneself as from others.” 
Again he wrote: “It is easier to be wise 
for others than to be so for oneself.” It 
is still easier to use advice to others as a 
roundabout attempt to solve our own 
conflicts. As Miss Robinson recognizes, 
“the case worker’s own stake in the situa- 
tion, expressed as the necessity of doing 
a good case work job, of considering the 
family as a whole, or the attitude of the 
agency or of society towards this situa- 
tion, must operate to prevent her mak- 
ing this discrimination in terms of what 
the identification with ‘the right’ means 
to the client in his total organization.” 
There is danger that, in identifying our- 
selves with the other, we may permit him 
to attempt action according to our stand- 
ards, for which his own strengths are not 
yet equal. 


12 Op. cit., p. 171. 


13 [bid., p. 180. 14 Tbid., pp. 157-58. 
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In such circumstances, although “the 
mind cannot for long impersonate the 
heart,”’ it does have the responsibility for 
making the necessary check of emotion, 
for directing action, even if the action is 
only giving advice. 

To reach true objectivity, in relation 
to ourselves, to the client, to the pres- 
sures of community and social stand- 
ards, we must examine and re-examine 
the way in which our conscious or un- 
conscious self-interest shapes our atti- 
tudes toward them, the way in which the 
self-interest of the other shapes his re- 
sponse. 

But is objectivity incompatible with 
unselfishness, with social interest, with 
all that we call altruism? Henri Bergson 
writes: 


It is then wrongly that one reproaches a 
purely social morality with neglecting individ- 
ual duties. Even if we were only under obliga- 
tion, theoretically, toward other men, we should 
be so, in fact, toward ourselves; since social 
solidarity exists only from the moment when a 
social self is superadded within each one of us 
to the individual self. To cultivate this “social 
self’’ is the essential of our obligation toward so- 
ciety. 


It is also the essence of our obligation to 
ourselves. Bergson distinguishes between 
the self that respects and the self that is 
respected: 


An upright man will say, for example, that he 
acts out of self-respect, out of feeling for human 
dignity. He would not express himself thus, ob- 
viously, if he had not begun by dividing himself 
into two personalities, that which he would be 
if he let himself go, and that to which his will 
raises him: the self that respects is not the same 
as the self that is respected..... Even though 
the term evokes only ideas of turning back upon 
the self, self-respect remains no less, at the end 
of its evolution as in the beginning, a social 
feeling.*s 


15 Les deux sources de la morale et de la religion 
(Paris, 1932), pp. 8 and 64. 


Is this “social self”’ perhaps the super- 
ego to which the professional person in 
social work is accountable? Charlotte 
Towle has made a discerning analysis of 
the way in which man’s own ego develop- 
ment is shaped by his growing recogni- 
tion of the ego in others: 


Only as the person has an opportunity for 
working through his conflicts in dynamic rela- 
tionships, which permit him self-identity and at 
the same time demand his acceptance of like 
need in other persons as well as acceptance of 
the limitations of the social situation, can the 
individual’s will be both strengthened and so- 
cialized and his conflict expressed through re- 
lease of creative powers..... Man’s strivings 
go beyond simple, primitive needs. His ideas 
have created other needs, and one dominating 
idea seems to have been his concept of himself 
in relation to other men." 


That this is no unselfish process, she 
makes quite clear: 


Inherent in social work, as the core of its 
existence, is man’s capacity to feel with man. 
Through identification the advantaged man 
feels with the disadvantaged one—he compre- 
hends himself in that position and is impelled 
to succor him. His idea of himself is injured if 
he leaves his fellow-man in dire plight. Inevi- 
tably, then, if the numbers of the disadvantaged 
grow great they comprise a group that consti- 
tutes a threat to the happiness and security of 
those who otherwise could be comfortable. 
Around this core there has come also, as man 
has experienced family life, a feeling of obliga- 
tion to others and a capacity to care for others 
in so far as he has experienced love in his rela- 
tionships and sufficient emancipation to permit 
him to love outside of self.*7 


La Rochefoucauld described with in- 
finite variety, with amazing precision, 
the regard for self that enters into social 
relationships of every kind, into action 
of every sort. He suggested with equal 
clarity, even though he did not recognize 
so distinctly, how much social awareness 


16 “The Individual in Relation to Social Change,” 
Social Service Review, XIII (1939), 10 and 16. 


17 [bid., p. 21. 
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enters into the relationship of the self 
toward that other self which we call 
“conscience.” Even the least worthy 
aspects of self-love—jealousy, vanity, 
envy—lose any sort of validity as con- 
cepts except as they describe our con- 
cern with others. It is the final paradox 
that only when we become supremely 
egoistic, when we are secure enough in 
ourselves to be the sole judge of our own 
motives, may we at last approach the 
better sort of what is called “altruism.” 

“Tt is to be truly a worthy man, to be 
willing always to be exposed to the view 
of worthy men..... Perfect courage is 
to do, without witness, what one would 
be capable of doing before all the world.” 
Although La Rochefoucauld was think- 
ing primarily of valor on the field of 
battle, this is equally true of every other 
human struggle; and even in this ulti- 
mate selflessness, the measure is made 
by the consciousness of other unpresent 
selves. 

If, then, we are motivated, whether we 
know it or not, for good or for evil, by 


self-esteem, our greatest growth lies in 
an expanding awareness of the self in 
relation to others; in the recognition that 
others have an equal self-interest, to 
which we are inextricably bound by the 
fact of our humanity; that in no self- 
judgment can we escape our human kin- 
ship. 

Altruism would thus become that su- 
preme selfishness of creative desire, that 
amour-propre beyond vanity, beyond 
pride, which includes love of all mankind 
within love of the self. Conscience would 
be no longer the timid, internal, flapping 
scarecrow dressed up in the patched and 
outworn fears that our culture has some- 
how forgotten to discard, but a portrait 
of ourselves, cherished, idealized if you 
will, in which we see the faces of all men. 

Such a philosophy might well become 
a conscious part of social work ; within its 
significance to individuals and to a pro- 
fession might lie the possibility of social 
conscience within the larger group. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis 
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NOTES AND COMMENT BY THE EDITOR 


THE I.L.0. MEETING: EUROPE’S 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


T THE first postwar meeting of the JIn- 
ternational Labor Conference, held in 
Paris, October 15- November 5, Miss Len- 
root of the United Children’s Bureau served 
as an adviser to the United States delega- 
tion, and the problems of children and youth 
were given a prominent place on the agen- 
da.? Miss Lenroot, after her return from the 
conference, in calling attention to the needs 
of Europe’s children,? “hundreds of thou- 
sands of whom will die this winter of hunger, 
cold, and privation unless we get help to 
them,” urged full support of U.N.R.R.A. 
“To give help through this organization,” 
Miss Lenroot said, “is not to play Santa 
Claus. On the contrary, it is in accordance 
with the only foreign policy that has a 
chance to save our own country and the 
world from utter destruction and to lay the 
foundation for peace, order, and justice.” 
Miss Lenroot said, further, that “if we in 
this country could only picture the condi- 
tions under which people are living in coun- 
tries torn by the war, we would hasten re- 
lief in every possible way, until the agricul- 
tural and industrial resources of Europe 
were revived to meet human needs.” 
“Problems of children and youth were 
given a prominent place in this first postwar 
International Labor Conference,” Miss 
Lenroot said, ‘for deep concern is felt every- 
where in the world for a generation of young 
people that has had to bear the brunt of the 
war’s impact, in lost educational opportuni- 
ties, impaired health, and lack of family 
security.” 


tInternational Labor . Conference, Twenty- 
seventh Session, Paris, 1945, Protection of Children 
and Young Workers (First Discussion). (Report III.) 
Montreal: I.L.0., 1945. Pp. viii+192. 


2 An article by Miss Lenroot on “I.L.O. Acts in 
Behalf of Youth” is announced for publication in the 
December, 1945, issue of The Child. 


In a resolution concerned with the youth 
of liberated countries, she reported, the 
I.L.O. asked for “full material and moral 
support in the task of reconstruction by all — 
nations which are able to do so, and in par- 
ticular those which have escaped the ordeal 
of occupation by the enemy.” 

Miss Lenroot and Mrs. Alva Myrdal of 
Sweden reported for the I.L.0. Committee 
on Protection of Children and Young Work- 
ers. A statement of principles adopted by 
this committee, and later by the whole 
conference, deals with health, social protec- 
tion, and education of children and the 
protection of young workers—particular- 
ly with their protection. This statement 
calls upon government, “whilst encouraging 
the fullest discharge of individual and family 
obligation,” to accept responsibility for the 
health, welfare, and education of all chil- 
dren and young persons of either sex, re- 
gardless of race, creed, color, or family 
circumstances. This is done through na- 
tional action and through appropriate 
measures of international co-operation. The 
committee also discussed the points that 
should be considered by governments in 
preparation for conventions on medical 
examination for fitness for employment and 
restriction of night work, both relating to 
young workers. 

Delegates to the I.L.0. Conference from 
the European countries reported on condi- 
tions in their homelands as a result of the 
war and occupation. In asking for this first- 
hand testimony, Mr. E. J. Phelan, the acting 
director of the I.L.O., said that he was not 
unmindful of the fact that there are other 
regions of the world where grave problems 
are to be faced. “But,” he added, “the 
world is one world, and if we can take this 
small step of utilizing this meeting of the 
International Labor Conference in the cen- 
ter of Europe to secure this picture of the 
economic and social problems which have to 
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be faced in Europe, weshall have made acon- 
tribution to the solution of the world’s prob- 
lems as a whole.” 

“The story is much the same for all 
Europe,” Miss Lenroot said. ‘Economic 
life is broken down; material resources have 
been destroyed; the physical resistance of 
the people, after these years of privation, 
has been weakened. Families are separated. 
And, a serious matter, large numbers of 
youth are demoralized.” 

“People everywhere in Europe are under- 
nourished and they are terribly tired. This 
last fact,” Miss Lenroot said, “must always 
be remembered when the temptation comes 
to criticize them.’ 

Miss Lenroot added her own observa- 
tions to those made by the conference dele- 
gates. She reported that Paris was lovely in 
its autumnal coloring, and the people were 
brave in spirit; but, she said, in the subway 
crowds one sensed how tired the people 
were. This winter, she said, is expected to 
be a little better for the Parisian than the 
last, for schools and hospitals and even 
homes will have a little heat. Last winter 
there was none, and deaths from cold and 
exposure were numerous. Infant mortality, 
a good index to the health of a nation, is 
sometimes double or more than double the 
normal figure. In a maternity ward which 
Miss Lenroot visited, the mothers appeared 
to be in bad condition. Many mothers are 
not able to nurse their babies. Only little 
children have milk; meat is very limited, 
eggs are not to be had, and serious protein 
deficiencies in the diet are common. 

The French are greatly concerned about 
what has happened to their young people. 
Grave malnutrition and tuberculosis are 
common, and no less serious than their 
health condition is the social maladjust- 
ment often encountered. Topsy-turvy codes 
of conduct, learned by young people during 
the occupation, cause trouble now. Juvenile 
delinquency has increased seriously, and 
both government departments and private 
agencies are now trying to deal with it. 

Miss Lenroot visited Frankfurt, Heidel- 
berg, Mossbach, and Glesterhausen in 


Germany, conferring there with members 
of the U.N.R.R.A. staff. She visited two 
assembly centers and a children’s center for 
displaced persons, observing conditions 
there. 

Despite the impressive job that has been 
done in getting 5,500,000 displaced persons 
back to their homelands, some 1,300,000 
are still in assembly centers, with approxi- 
mately 100,000 children under fourteen 
years of age in these camps. ‘These dis- 
placed people,” Miss Lenroot said, “are 
living in barracks, eight to twelve to a room, 
adults and children of all ages together.” 

In the American and British zones chil- 
dren without parents or relatives now num- 
ber nearly 4,000 and are being located every 
day, as foreigners are being registered 
throughout Germany. A central tracing 
bureau has been set up in Berlin, and every 
effort is made to identify children and locate 
relatives. Three children’s centers have been 
set up in the American zone, and the or- 
phaned and homeless children seem to be 
receiving excellent care. Two more centers 
are to be established. 


Many of these children, as is true of 
other children in Europe, Miss Lenroot 
reports, are stunted in growth, underde- 
veloped in muscular co-ordination, and 
greatly retarded in school. For instance, 70 
per cent of the Polish children of all ages 
are in the first or second grades. 

“The way people manage to hold on and 
hold families together in spite of all their 
difficulties is wonderful,” Miss Lenroot 
commented. “One of the first concerns of 
the Poles in these camps has been to regu- 
larize family life. The Germans did not 
allow them to marry. In one day sixteen 
weddings were performed, and somehow 
all the brides managed to find white 
dresses.” 

Miss Lenroot spoke of the spontaneous 
efforts made to get schools established in the 
camps, despite the fact that until recently 
school supplies were lacking. Teachers, how- 
ever, were available from among the dis- 
placed persons—all the way from nursery to 
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the university level. They taught mostly 
from memory. 

“These camps, originally set up by the 
Army, are now being managed by UNR- 
RA and we Americans’can well be proud 
of the services being given by the American 
staff, working with staff from England, 
France, the Latin-American countries, and 
other parts of the world.” Many more 
trained workers are needed, she said, for the 
“hard core” of cases remains. 


Further reports about conditions in 
Europe which supplement Miss Lenroot’s 
statement will be found in the following 
Notes. 


A TRAGIC WARTIME MISTAKE 


ROFESSOR ROSTOW of the faculty of the 

Yale Law School has written an impor- 
tant article on the grave injustice with 
which the Japanese-Americans were treated 
by our government during and after the 
spring of 1942. In the leading article in a 
recent popular magazine’ Professor Rostow 
points out with legal authority that time is 
often needed before we recognize grave mis- 
carriages of justice; and he cites the four 
years before opinion was awakened about 
the Dreyfus case and the six years of the 
Sacco-Vanzetti trials. He believes that it has 
at last become plain that “our wartime 
treatment of the Japanese and Japanese- 
Americans on the West Coast was a tragic 
and dangerous mistake,” which he describes 
as “a threat to society, and to all men, 
threatening the denial of every value of de- 
mocracy.” 

Examined in the light of our legal tradi- 
tion, Professor Rostow thinks that the facts 
regarding the expulsion and relocation of 
the Japanese-Americans on the West Coast 
are almost incredible—the arrest, exile, and 
imprisonment in the spring of 1942 of more 
than one hundred thousand men, women, 


t Eugene V. Rostow, “Our Worst Wartime Mis- 
take,” Harper’s Magazine, CXCI (September, 
1945), 193-201. 


and children, of whom more than two-thirds 
were American citizens. 

These people were taken into custody as 
a military measure on the ground that es- 
pionage and sabotage were especially to be 
feared from persons of the Japanese race, 
regardless of their length of residence and 
good conduct in this country and without re- 
gard to the fact that two-thirds of them were 
United States citizens, born in this country. 
This large group—citizens and aliens alike— 
were “arrested without warrants and were 
held without indictment or a statement of 
charges, although the courts were open and 
freely functioning.” Finally, they were 
transported to camps that “were little bet- 
ter than concentration camps,” far from 
their homes, and kept there under prison 
conditions, pending investigations of their 
“loyalty.” 

Professor Rostow is also critical of the 
United States Supreme Court, which held 
“in three extraordinary decisions”? that this 
policy was constitutional. 

Further it is pointed out that the Su- 
preme Court in this “bewildering and unim- 
pressive series of opinions (relieved only by 
the dissents of Justice Roberts and Justice 
Murphy in one? of the three cases)” at- 
tempted to avoid “the risks of overruling 
the government on an issue of war policy.” 
But the result was that the Court weakened 
“one of the controls on which the whole or- 
ganization of our society depends”—that is, 
society’s control over military power. The 
Court failed to uphold “the most ordinary 
rights of citizenship” and made the Japa- 
nese-Americans into “second-class citizens, 
who stand before the courts on a different 
legal footing from other Americans.” There- 
fore, Professor Rostow believes that the 
Court accepted and “gave the prestige of its 
support to dangerous racial myths about a 
minority group, in arguments which can 
easily be applied to any other minority in 
our society.” 


2See Social Service Review, XVII (March, 1943), 
94-95. 


3 Korematsu v. United States, 323 U.S. 214 (1944). 
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The subject is so important that it is sug- 
gested that the basic issues should be pre- 
sented to the Supreme Court again, in an 
effort to obtain a prompt reversal of these 
wartime cases. 


The Supreme Court has often corrected its 
own errors in the past, especially when the 
error was occasioned by the excitement of a 
tense moment. After the end of the Civil War, 
-several earlier decisions were reversed by Ex 
parte Milligan. The famous flag-salute case of 
1940 has recently been overruled in the de- 
cision of West Virginia v. Barnett. Similar 
public expiation in the case of the Japanese- 
Americans would be good for the court, and for 
the country. 


The Japanese-American decisions are 
contrasted with the great case of 1866, Ex 
parte Milligan, which is said to be “a monu- 
ment in the democratic tradition.” Al- 
though in time of war the government has 
great powers over enemy aliens, they are en- 
titled to “our general constitutional protec- 
tions of individual liberty—to trial by jury, 
the writ of habeas corpus, and the other 
basic rights of the person. Is it permissible 
to intern all the Japanese who live on the 
West Coast, but to allow German and Ital- 
ian aliens, and Japanese who live elsewhere, 
general freedom? Surely the control and 
custody of enemy aliens in wartime should 
be reasonably equal and even-handed.” 

Finally, the question of possible repara- 
tions is discussed, and three available forms 
of reparation are suggested: (1) the obliga- 
tion of the federal government to “protect 
the civil rights of Japanese-Americans 
against organized and unorganized hooli- 
ganism,” and it is recommended that, if 
local law enforcement fails, federal prosecu- 
tions should be undertaken under the na- 
tional Civil Rights Act; (2) “generous finan- 
cial indemnity” is also suggested, since it is 
well known that, in addition to the suffer- 
ing and humiliation of their imprisonment, 
the Japanese-Americans sustained heavy 
property losses as a result of the evacuation 
to the relocation centers; (3) the basic issues 
should be presented to the Supreme Court 


again, in an effort to obtain a prompt rever- 
sal of these wartime cases. 

There is hope that a more technical arti- 
cle by Professor Rostow on this same sub- 
ject will appear shortly in the Yale Law Re- 
view. 


U.N.R.R.A.’S FOURTH REPORT 


ies Fourth Report from U.N.R.R.A.,' 
which was transmitted to the Congress 
by the President in October, is much more 
encouraging and more interesting than any 
previous report has been; after many delays 
there are at last signs of progress. Many 
things greatly needed in devastated areas, 
including food, clothing, medical supplies, 
agricultural supplies and equipment, and 
other goods, are now arriving in substantial 
amounts in the various countries which 
U.N.R:R.A. attempts to help. Earlier re- 
ports indicated that U.N.R.R.A. had been 
handicapped in obtaining supplies and ship- 
ping because of other competing require- 
ments. Although it is now reported that 
these handicaps have not been “entirely 
overcome,” there has been “real progress” 
in meeting them, and we are told that “the 
tempo and magnitude of UNRRA’s supply 
operations increased considerably” in the 
second quarter of the present year. 

Of the supplies delivered, more than half 
the tonnage has been food—principally 
flour and cereals—because “the prevention 
of starvation had to take precedence over 
all relief problems.” But increasing stress 
has been placed upon agricultural and in- 
dustrial rehabilitation supplies which the 
liberated areas must have in order to help 
themselves. These include seeds, fertilizers, 
and limited amounts of agricultural tools 
and equipment, as well as cotton, wool, 
other raw materials, machinery, and trans- 
portation equipment. 


' Fourth Report to Congress on United States Par- 
ticipation in Operations of UNRRA: Message from 
the President of the United States Transmitting 
Fourth Report (79th Cong., 1st sess. House Doc. No. 
309). Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1945. Pp. 48. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


This Fourth Report gives an account of 
work done in the following countries: (1) in 
the countries of central, eastern, and south- 
ern Europe—Greece, Yugoslavia, Czecho- 
slovakia, the Dodecanese Islands, Poland, 
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“for emergency supplementary relief in 
particularly devastated areas in which im- 
mediate distress exists.” 

In Germany, U.N.R.R.A. has been pro- 
viding for the care and return to their homes 
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Italy, and Albania; (2) in the countries of 
western and northern Europe—France, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Norway, and Denmark. These western 
countries have had foreign-exchange assets 
and “have not requested UNRRA assist- 
ance in procuring the bulk of their supplies,”’ 
and U.N.R.R.A. has only provided supplies 











of displaced persons of United Nations na- 
tionalities and has provided “emergency 
welfare supplies” for such persons. That is, 
U.N.R.R.A.’s operations in enemy territory 
are, in general, limited to the care and re- 
turn to their homes of displaced persons 
from the United Nations. It also similarly 
assists persons, regardless of nationality, 
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who were displaced by the enemy because 
of their race, religion, or activities in favor 
of the United Nations. However, if we 
should decide to help Germany this winter 
(and this must surely be done to prevent 


pears, the last $550,000,000 of our contribu- 
tion will undoubtedly have been paid. Con- 
gress has been critical of U.N.R.R.A., and 
there has probably been cause for dissatis- 
faction. The total contributions authorized 
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starvation, epidemics, and general disorder), 
this relief work will probably be done on 
American funds by the Army and not by 
U.N.R.R.A. However, this subject is, quite 
properly, not discussed in this report. 
There has been some delay in Congress 
in providing for the last instalment of 
our promised American contribution to 
U.N.R.R.A. But long before this Review ap- 


or in process of authorization from all the 
supporting countries come to $1,862,187,598. 
Of this total the United States is responsible 
for $1,350,000,000, or approximately 72 per 
cent of the total. Only one other country 
makes a contribution as large as even $100,- 
000,000—that is the United Kingdom, 
whose share is $322,400,000. The next larg- 
est contributions are those of Canada ($69,- 
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369,369) and Australia ($38,400,000). In an 
organization in which the American con- 
tribution is approximately 72 per cent of 
the total, Congress may well feel that the 
whole undertaking could have been carried 
out more satisfactorily, and probably with- 
out any added expense to us, as an American 
undertaking. But nothing can change the 
fact that we helped to create the interna- 
tional organization which we formally 
joined, and we must now continue to sup- 
port it. Certainly many of us had high hopes 
of what a great international organization 
might do in the field of relief and rehabili- 
tation in the vast areas of devastation. 
Whether these hopes can be fulfilled or not, 
it is clear that valuable time will be lost if 
any attempt is now made by our country to 
set up a new organization on our own funds, 
and the chance of success of other interna- 
tional co-operative undertakings will be 
adversely affected. The House of Repre- 
sentatives has—temporarily, we hope and 
believe—attached a rider, the so-called 
“free press’ amendment, to the last $550,- 
000,000 instalment of our appropriation. 
For while it is desirable that there should 
be free access to the news everywhere, 
funds so urgently needed and long promised 
should not be delayed for this reason. More- 
over, since this is an international organiza- 
tion, no one country should make such con- 
ditional appropriations. But when one coun- 
try provides 72 per cent of the total funds of 
an organization, it is a temptation to want 
to control the methods of expenditure. Con- 
gress is undoubtedly very critical now when 
it is also being asked for a second large ap- 
propriation of $1,350,000,000 to carry on 
the work another year. 

We agree with Senator Vandenberg 
about the importance of lifting what he 
called “the iron curtain of secrecy” in cer- 
tain areas.? And we also agree with Senator 
Vandenberg in thinking that we “should not 
suddenly choose UNRRA, on the threshold 
of winter, as the vehicle for the initial ap- 


2 Speech of Stnator Vandenberg in the United 
States Senate, Congessional Record, November 15, 
1945. 


plication of an ironclad rule to implement 
this doctrine....to make mercy an ar- 
bitrary hostage to the lifting of the iron 
curtain, at this tragic moment in human 
misery.” Senator Vandenberg also said: 


- The iron curtain is in the control of govern- 
ments. It is the people in these areas who die 
for want of bread. They do not control the 
curtain. It is the people—pitiful, suffering, 
starving millions of them facing what probably 
will be the blackest, cruelest winter since the 
age of plagues; it is the people from whom our 
aid would be withheld by an unequivocal order 
of this nature. You may say the blame would 
rest upon the government which denied our re- 
quirement. But the dead would not know the 
difference. 


It is encouraging that Mr. E. R. Henson, 
director of the Agricultural Rehabilitation 
Division of U.N.R.R.A., who reported to a 
press conference about a two months’ in- 
spection trip in rural areas of Italy, Greece, 
Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia, gave, on 
the whole, a hopeful account of the agricul- 
tural rehabilitation work. However, in reply 
to a question about the “outlook asa whole,” 
he said, in an interview reported in the New 
York Times, “I can get quite optimistic if 
you’ll let me skip this winter.” 


But with the widespread drought and devas- 
tation, he said, nothing could prevent suffering 
in the rural areas and widespread death from 
want in the industrial centers. 

He described the determined way the farm- 
ers in all the UNRRA countries took to the 
come-back road even though it was obvious 
that the rehabilitation of livestock alone was at 
least a ten-year job. — 

“The farmers were the one group who had a 
job to do and knew what had to be done, re- 
gardless of the actions of Governments,” he 
said. “So rye... . was sowed in No Man’s Land 
at night (while war still raged) to be reaped 
when the war was over. 

‘American farmers would be disturbed by 
their methods, as they planted whole fields with 
rude hoes, but our farmers would be pleased by 
their diligence and love of the land.” 

By a system similar to our tenant-purchase 
plan, he said, Yugoslavia will this year resettle 
on the land 455,000 families of former “dis- 
placed persons’—as many as this country 
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would put on the land under tenant-purchase 
in five years. And Poland has a program to settle 
on the land 1,500,000 of her displaced persons to 
be returned from Germany. 


Finally, a further word should be said 
about U.N.R.R.A.’s successful work with 
displaced persons. The U.N.R.R.A. author- 
ities have pointed out that 


if any one event can be singled out as the out- 
standing tragedy of World War II, displacement 
of human beings might well top the list. Before 
the war most Greeks would have considered it 
the journey of a lifetime to visit the city of 
Athens; Poles who practically never left the 
land on which they worked would have thought 
it high adventure to take a trip to Warsaw; 
Czechs and Yugoslavs and many other Euro- 
pean provincials might well have lived out their 
lives completely unaware of travel beyond the 
limits of their own countries. But today, 
UNRRA is hard at work in a repatriation move- 
ment that stretches from Northern Germany 
down into the most inaccessible parts of South 
Africa. 

Since 1942, and even earlier, masses of exiles 
from the war-torn countries of Europe have 
made their way into countries and climates, the 
very existence of which had probably been 
completely unknown to them before. Almost 
25,000 wandered into areas of Africa that the 
most inveterate traveller would hesitate to 
probe. Over 28,000 Yugoslavs and well over 
12,000 Greeks lived under UNRRA care in 
large camps in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and 
Sinai. But in addition to the thousands in or- 
ganized UNRRA refugee camps, 1,100 Greeks 
found refuge in temporary homes in Tangan- 
yika and over 400 were discovered in Ruande 
Urindi. Meanwhile, thousands of Polish refu- 
gees swarmed into Africa; 7,000 were located 
in Tanganyika, 1,500 in Southern Rhodesia, 
400 in Northern Rhodesia, 550 in Kenya, 400 
in South Africa, and small, remote Uganda has 
accommodated 6,100 Poles—almost three times 
its own white population. 

Aware of the far-flung existence of untold 
thousands of exiles outside of UNRRA’s or- 
ganized camps in the desert, UNRRA officials 
in Cairo planned ahead for the extensive repa- 
triation work they would eventually be under- 
taking, and UNRRA representatives were sent 
on a strange trek into the hidden jungles and 


3 New York Times, October 11, 1945. 


and outposts of Africa to locate refugees, regis- 
ter them and count them. 


Congress is right to examine the whole 
plan carefully before promising a second 
very large contribution to U.N.R.R.A., but 
the balance of our first $1,350,000,000 
should be paid, and paid promptly, without 
any conditions specified. Congress will un- 
doubtedly find after an examination of 
the situation that whatever faults the 
U.N.R.R.A. may have and whatever in- 
competence may be found, nevertheless 
relief work, where it is very direly needed, 
will be delayed if we decide to withdraw 
from U.N.R.R.A. at the end of the year and 
set up our own American relief organization 
at this late date. 

We publish in another note a report of 
the black outlook in Europe for the bitter 
winter ahead. It is clear that whatever 
U.N.R.R.A. does will be only the proverbial 
“drop in the bucket.” 


WINTER IN EUROPE 


COLD—FAMINE—MISERY 


HE apocalyptic horsemen are once again 

trampling” over Europe, and the New 
York Times recently (November 13, 1945) 
devoted two full pages to the terrible after- 
math of war in the countries facing one of 
the worst winters since the chaos of the 
Thirty Years’ War. The reports to the 
Times from the key cities in Europe show: 


Cold, famine and misery vie with each other 
in the ruins of last year’s battlefields and the 
terrible specter of potential epidemic already 
creeping through the gutted ruins of great cities 
threatens to sweep out across a frightened 


New serums, penicillin and the sulfa drugs 
may well rescue the Continent from another 
deadly influenza epidemic such as slaughtered 
the survivors of the last great holocaust; sci- 
ence can deal with the isolated islets of bubonic 
plague that have sprung up in festering corners 
of the Continent. 

But the resistance of Europe is low. Tuber- 
culosis is rife. The very young and the very old 
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especially are beginning to die in droves as the 
autumn leaves fall. 


This report from Europe is so important 
that we reprint below a large part of the 
summary: 


The suffering that Europe faces this coming 
winter can be divided by degree into two broad 
belts. In the East—in the Slavic lands of Poland 
and Yugoslavia and neighboring states such as 
Rumania, in the huge Soviet Union, which paid 
such a stiff price for victory, in defeated Austria 
and Germany—it will be most acute. 

In the West—in a France already largely 
liberated a year ago; in Italy, whose ravaged 
South has had many months to commence re- 
covery and whose North did not undergo such 
destruction; in the Low Countries and the oc- 
cupied sections of Scandinavia; in the adjoining 
blasted islands of Britain—it will be difficult, 
testing, but not critical. 

The worst consequences of this first winter 
of European peace will lie along and east of the 
old Axis line. It was there that the most terrible 
destruction tock place in the areas with the 
lowest traditional living standards and the least 
reserves of recovery. It is there that the greatest 
political shifts have occurred; that new govern- 
ments have with one swift move erected new 
social systems; that new boundaries have been 
arbitrarily fixed and millions of people of vary- 
ing nationalities impelled backward and for- 
ward across these sudden frontiers. 

The terrible example of Poland is perhaps 
the worst among the victor nations who, after 
all, receive a merited priority in aid from the 
outside Allied world, especially over the Germans, 
who deliberately sought to pull the structure of 
civilization down over the heads of all, not only 
themselves. 

More than three-quarters of a million Poles 
are facing the inception of winter in holes, dug- 
outs and hovels of an indescribable nature and 
this miserable number is likely soon to increase. 
Transportation and distribution are still in an 
incredibly bad state. 

Ten thousand are dying monthly of tuber- 
culosis, which is feasting upon the flagging ener- 
gies ot an ill-fed people. Venereal disease, the 
aftermath of marching armies, is rife. And in the 
heaped ruins of cities and towns—100,000 in 
Warsaw alone—lie disintegrating bodies un- 
reached by sanitary squadrons, feeding count- 
less hordes of disease-breeding rats. 

In that once great seat of European culture, 


Vienna, romantic capital ot the Hapsburgs, the 
cold Danubian winds blow in and out of roofless 
windowless houses; an already high death rate 
threatens to double; overworked doctors labor 
desperately to avert the spread of flu. 

In Hungary tood of all sorts is short. In the 
Balkans, added to the ravages of war, is the 
barren shadow of a fierce drought to no degree 
alleviated by chaotic communications, the need 
to support foreign troops, payment of repara- 
tions or the refusal of local governments to de- 
mobilize unoccupied armies for work crying to 
be done. 

The cause of all this misfortune, Germany, 
will suffer soon to such a degree that even the 
famous 1917-18 “turnip winter” may seem rela- 
tively mild in comparison. With communica- 
tions smashed, food and fuel reserves exhausted, 
the huge stores of slave labor at long last liber- 
ated, production hamstrung and incipient mal- 
nutrition already setting in; with thousands 
of displaced Volksdeutsche and refugees from 
former domains pouring into the chaotic heart- 
land; with housing shortages critical and heat- 
ing virtually absent except in rural areas; with 
even Allied feeding efforts aiming only at a 
1,500-calory per diem diet, scarcely a sufficient 
one, it is clear the German people will have 
much to remember of the fruits of war before 
spring creeps along the Baltic. 

In western Europe the degree of suffering 
should be far less acute. Difficult as winter will 
be again for France, it is not likely to be the sore 
trial ot last year. The food picture is somewhat 
better; the wheels of industry are slowly begin- 
ning to grind; coal production climbs upward if 
terribly slowly. France’s great troubles are dis- 
tribution and inflation, and as prices spiral up- 
ward political agitation may increase. 

The Netherlands will suffer seriously, but 
Belgium and Luxembourg are, compared with 
the rest ot Europe, not too badly off. In Den- 
mark, Sweden and Norway there will be no 
starvation, but the cold will be rigorous in the 
face of the current coal shortage. In Finland, 
food is exceedingly tight, heating absent. 

On the peripheries of disaster, the wrecked 
economy of Europe has its reflections. Spain 
faces the worst winter since her civil war, 
abetted by the drought that hit Iberia and 
Morocco so badly. Turkey’s bad harvest is fur- 
ther limited by uncurbed hoarding and specula- 
tion. Adjustments in labor and purchasing pow- 
er are rendering difficult the traditionally low 
living standards of the Middle East, but the 
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curse of political differences, in themselves 
stemming from the war, will be a harder burden 
than that of economic tribulation. .... 

The U.S.S.R. faces another dreary, tough 
cold season. The first snowstorms have already 
come across western Russia and the Ukraine 
where 6,000,000 buildings were destroyed and 
25,000,000 rendered homeless during the Ger- 
man onslaught. Transport is strained and hous- 
ing very difficult. But the food position is im- 
proving gradually and the government is forc- 
ing down open market prices. 

The full energies of the extra-European world 
must still remain mobilized for salvation pur- 
poses this winter if the Continent’s suffering is 
not to reach disastrous proportions. 


THE FATE OF GERMANY’S 
CHILDREN 


Se of the most tragic costs of the war 
are visited on the children of all countries, 
whether our Allies or our enemies. No one 
wishes to make children pay the price for 
the mistakes of their statesmen. The fol- 
lowing editorial from a publication of the 
American Friends Service Committee will 
be of concern to many of the readers of 
these Notes. We quote this editorial in full: 


In an unprecedented way, the American 
people hold in their hands the fate of Germany’s 
children. The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee is not unmindful of other children tragi- 
cally situated elsewhere in Europe. They, too, 
must be fed and rightfully appeal for American 
sympathy and aid. Yet, to some extent, the 
needs of children in most liberated countries 
are being met, or may be met in the near future, 
either by direct relief or by food purchases con- 
tracted by their governments. Even the chil- 
dren in Italy and Austria can look to UNRRA 
this winter and to several American relief 
agencies. 

General Eisenhower repeatedly has urged 
that food be shipped into Germany to feed the 
people under his control. It is reported that he 
has asked the Swedish Red Cross to open soup 
kitchens for the children that they might not 
die of hunger this winter. We know the Swedes 
will do their utmost to carry out this great hu- 


manitarian task. Nonetheless, the work cannot 
be done unless there is an outpouring of moral 
support and supplies from the United States 
and unless American relief agencies share direct- 
ly in the undertaking. 

Aggravating the problem of human need in 
Germany is the vast displacement of German- 
speaking people from Czechoslovakia, Poland 
and former German provinces. It is a shameful 
blot, a dishonor to the Allied pledge of justice, 
that eight to ten million people are being driven 
from their homes and forced into western 
Germany which lacks food to feed its own in- 
habitants. Thousands of uprooted German fami- 
lies are now camped along the highways. Their 
numbers are being swelled daily as this fearful 
migration gathers momentum, despite British 
and American official protests to the countries 
ordering expulsions. 

In the midst of this chaos are the children, 
homeless with winter coming on. Thousands 
will surely die among the ruins of German 
cities and in the countryside unless the Ameri- 
can authorities open up channels for relief and 
provide supplies without delay. To achieve this, 
we know there must be public support. It is re- 
ported in the press that the War Department is 
planning to request Congress for $200,000,000 
for food shipments to Germany. We heartily 
approve this move and urge its acceptance by 
the public. It is an essential part of the total 
reconstruction of Europe that food be distrib- 
uted generously among the needy, especially 
the children, without discrimination. 

We recognize that the burden of responsi- 
bility for the German people under American 
military control falls primarily upon the United 
States Army. Supplementing its efforts, we be- 
lieve the time has come to permit responsible 
American agencies to organize relief on behalf 
of the children. Men and women of good will 
throughout the country are eager to support 
such a program. They view the feeding of the 
German children as a moral obligation without 
condoning crimes or mitigating the punishment 
of war criminals. Certainly, the American 
people have no desire to take vengeance upon 
innocent children. To feed them and to save the 
lives of as many as possible is the first essential 
step toward the restoration of human rights. 
They also must live if there is to be a new birth 
of freedom and peace among the peoples of 
Europe. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS 
AND GERMAN PRISONERS OF . 
WAR IN FRANCE 
ARLY last fall, Americans were shocked 
by the report of the International Red 
Cross that France was violating the Geneva 
Convention in its feeding and treatment of 
German prisoners of war. Americans were 
concerned because of the agreement be- 
tween S.H.A.E.F. and the French govern- 
ment, which was signed early in June, by 
which the United States agreed to turn over 
1,300,000 German prisoners of war to the 
French for work in the “rehabilitation of 
France.”’ Early in October there were said 
to be 700,000 in France. The International 
Red Cross brought cases of serious malnu- 
trition to General Eisenhower’s attention, 
and as a result he halted the shipment of 
other German prisoners to France on Sep- 
tember 28 and informed the War Depart- 
ment that he had done so (New York Times, 
October 12, 15, and 20, 1945). 

The United States Army immediately 
turned over to the International Red Cross 
large stocks of Army rations for distribution 
among German prisoners in France and of- 
fered to receive any emergency hospital cases 
that the Red Cross believed should be given 
prompt attention. Considerable stocks of 
medicine were also made available through 
the International Red Cross. General Eisen- 
hower apparently believed that the United 
States Army was under obligation to watch 
over the welfare of the prisoners that it had 
captured. Not only was the transfer to the 
French government of Germanprisoners cap- 
tured by the American armies stopped, but 
negotiations were said to be going on in Paris 
for the return of 200,000 prisoners suffering 
from malnutrition and diseases resulting from 
insufficient food, shelter, and sanitation in 
French prison camps. “The French seem 
glad to get them off their hands; they prob- 
ably think they’re no longer valuable as 
workers.” 

From 50,000 to 100,000 German prison- 
ers of war were said to be suffering seriously 
from malnutrition, and it was reported that 


there had been “plenty of deaths from mal- 
nutrition and disease among prisoners of 
war.” The interest of the United States in 
the welfare of the Germans captured by 
American forces was based on the Geneva 
Convention, under which the United States 
was responsible for their welfare. 

Shortages of clothing and blankets were 
reported among prisoners of war in French 
hands, and the Americans pointed out that 
each prisoner was fully equipped with both 
when sent to France. 

The continued discussion of the plight of 
these prisoners of war has made clear the in- 
valuable work done by the International 
Red Cross in its work of exposing such con- 
ditions and insisting on the observance of 
the Geneva Convention. The other question 
—whether prisoners of war captured by the 
American Army should have been trans- 
ferred to work in France—is one on which 
there may be expected to be differences of 
opinion. However, the results in this case 
have certainly been very serious—there can 
be no question about that. 

It is important to take note of the fact 
that the Nobel Peace Prize, awarded this 
year for the first time since 1938, went for 
the year 1944 to the International Red 
Cross for its work among prisoners of war. 
This well-deserved award will be widely 
approved. 


THE WORKER’S WAGE 


N ATTEMPT to meet the needs of the 
people by decent wages instead of re- 
lief is the purpose of Senate Bill 1349, which 
has already received the indorsement of the 
secretaries of labor, agriculture, and com- 
merce. This bill provides for amending the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to raise the legal 
minimum wage under that act from forty 
cents to sixty-five cents an hour, with a 
higher minimum later. The following'state- 
ment is part of the first section of the bill: 


The Congress hereby finds that the existence, 
in industries engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, of labor 
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conditions detrimental to the maintenance of 
the minimum standard of living necessary for 
health, efficiency, and general well-being of 
workers (1) causes commerce ....to be used 
to spread and perpetuate such labor conditions 
among the workers of the several States; (2) 
burdens commerce and the free flow of goods 
in commerce; (3) constitutes an unfair method 
of competition ...., (4) leads to labor dis- 
putes burdening and obstructing commerce. 


The bill provides that every employer 
in the industries affected by the act shall 
pay wages at the following rates to each 
employee who is “engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce’’: 


1. During the first year from the effective 
date of this section, not less than 65 cents an 
hour; 

2. During the second year from such date, 
not less than 70 cents an hour; 

3. After the expiration of two years from 
such date, not less than 75 cents an hour..... 


The importance of this amendment is 
shown in the testimony before the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor of Mr. 
A. F. Hinrichs, Acting United States Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, who said that 
families would go into debt at the so-called 
maintenance budget of seventy-five cents an 
hour. Commissioner Hinrichs said: 


I state categorically that a family cannot 
attain a reasonably adequate minimum stand- 
ard of living with $1,500 at the present time. 
For a family to attain a minimum standard of 
adequacy a worker must earn more than 75 
cents an hour or must work many hours at 
overtime rates, or else two or more people in 
the family have to have jobs. 


Kermit Eby, director of the Department 
of Education and Research for the C.I.O., 
is responsible for the publication’ of an ex- 
cellent pamphlet on Substandard Wages 
prepared in co-operation with the Textile 
Workers Union of America to support S. 
1349. And the C.I.O. also submitted to the 
Senate Committee an excellent brief which 
describes the forty-cent minimum wage as 


t Issued from 718 Jackson Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


obsolete and “‘out of march with the times.” 
It is pointed out that the forty cents an hour 
minimum no longer meets the original pur- 
pose of the Fair Labor Standards Act, which 
was to advance minimum conditions of em- 
ployment and to promote “‘health, efficiency, 
and the general well-being of workers.” 

The American Federation of Labor has 
also vigorously demanded an immediate in- 
crease of the minimum-wage floor to sixty- 
five cents an hour as a necessary step toward 
full employment, based on full production. 
The higher rate, it is pointed out, will raise 
American living standards and enable the 
low-paid American workers to become more 
effective purchasers and consumers. 

The legislative representative of the 
A.F. of L. warned that even a minimum 
sixty-five cent hourly rate, which would 
provide a weekly wage of $26, is only three- 
quarters of the family income held necessary 
by the Labor Department to maintain a 
bare subsistence budget. He added: 


What kind of a living then will the 65c rate 
provide? On such a wage, a worker’s family 
of four can buy only three-fourths of the food 
necessary for a minimum adequate diet as 
calculated by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. This means that the father of the 
family, a man at active work, can have only a 
very small serving of meat, fish or poultry for 
one meal on 6 of the 7 days in the week. He 
cannot buy even his full meat ration under 
present quotas of ration tickets; he has at least 
one meatless day during the week. The family 
cannot buy enough green vegetables and citrus 
fruits to give them the necessary vitamins. 
They cannot buy enough protective foods to 
maintain bodily health. 


The progress of S. 1349 will be hopefully 
watched by all welfare workers. 


“FULL EMPLOYMENT” 


Full Employment Bill as it was 
amended before it passed the United 
States Senate has been severely criticized as 
offering only an empty promise. A leading 
administration supporter said, in attempt- 
ing to express his disappointment, that the 
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bill would guarantee “everyone out of work 
the right to seek a job and find one if he can 
with the promise that the government will 
help him but only if it is convenient for the 
government to do so.’”’ While it is true that 
the bill passed by the Senate made no pro- 
vision for implementing its promise of the 
right to work and that later action must car- 
ry the promise of the man’s right to a job 
into effect, nevertheless it is a great step 
forward to have our Congress write this ob- 
ligation on the statute-books. As the Review 
goes to press, the House of Representatives 
has not made up its mind what action to 
take, and it is hoped that both House and 
Senate may yet agree on a more satis- 
factory bill. But the full-employment dis- 
cussions aroused by the bill and the en- 
actment of a promise are not negligible 
gains. A budget for the carrying-out of 
a full-employment program can be se- 
cured much more easily when the need 
arises if the promise of employment has 
been already written into a federal law. The 
course of social legislation over the years 
has shown that public opinion moves for- 
ward slowly and gradually and that even 
piecemeal gains are not to be despised. 


WOMEN WANT TO WORK 


OMEN not only want to work but very 
large numbers of women must work 
so that they and their families can live de- 
cently and with self-respect. Therefore, the 
estimates of a great army of women leaving 
industrial occupations to return to their 
own homes is only a fictitious way of reduc- 
ing the probable number of the unemployed. 
In a recent survey in Baltimore, conducted 
in the early part of 1945, the United States 
Women’s Bureau found that 132,000 out of 
the current 165,000 women workers in that 
area want to continue working. That is, 
only one out of every five women war work- 
ers in the area planned to give up work after 
the war. 
The Baltimore survey is one of a series 
being conducted by the Women’s Bureau for 


the purpose of determining the experience, 
occupations, economic responsibilities, and 
postwar plans for women war workers. Self- 
support, and often support of other mem- 
bers of the family, is the primary reason for 
their continued employment. This reason 
holds for go per cent of those wanting post- 
war jobs. Economic reasons, other than sup- 
port, include, for example, saving for a 
child’s education, and payment on a home 
acquired during the period of wartime pros- 
perity. 

Full employment includes full opportu- 
nity for women to work in order to support 
themselves and their dependents as well as 
to supplement family income and reach a 
decent standard of living for themselves, 
for their children, and for others who are de- 
pending upon them for support. 

A statement issued by the C.I.0." calls 
attention to the fact that “the man behind 
the gun when he gets a chance to turn 
around, will more likely than not discover 
that the man behind him is no man—it’s a 
lady.” It is estimated that more than seven 
million women have joined the working 
force since the war began, bringing the total 
employment of women to an all-time high of 
more than eighteen and a half million wom- 
en workers who have made up 35 per cent 
of our civilian labor force, as compared with 
only 24 per cent in 1940. Almost 60 per cent 
of employment in the communications in- 
dustry, 45 per cent in small arms ammuni- 
tion, over 40 per cent in the manufacture of 
scientific instruments, and one-third in the 
aircraft industry are supplied by woman- 
power. 

Reconversion is bringing problems to all 
workers, women as well as men. And, of 
course, one of the recovery questions often 
raised by postwar planners is “How many 
women will ‘withdraw’ from the labor 
force?” Many times one notes a certain 
eagerness to have most of them “with- 
draw” as soon as possible, so that our em- 
ployment problems may be more easily 
solved. 


t Economic Outlook, VI (July, 1945), 1-2. 
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A poll made by the United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America—CIO showed that 85 percent of 
the UAW women members working in war 
plants throughout the country plan to continue 
working after the war, if jobs are available. Of 
the women questioned, almost three-quarters 
were not employed in factory jobs before the 
war. 

A survey in New York State showed that 
more than four-fifths of the women reporting 
thought they would be in the post-war job 
market. Another study, made by the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, found that 
three-fifths of the women employed planned to 
continue work of some kind after the war. The 
Women’s Bureau of the U.S. Department of 
Labor found that almost 80 ‘percent of the 
402,000 women working in the Detroit area 
in 1944 wished to continue working after the 
war, and that three-fourths of the women 
working during the war must continue working 
after the war in order to support themselves 
and their families. 

The Bureau found much the same thing in 
Erie County, N.Y., where 80 percent wished 
to continue working. Fifty percent more 
women will want jobs in Erie County than 
held them in 1940. 

Thus, all available surveys show that the 
great majority of women workers want to keep 
their jobs. 


POSTWAR PROBLEMS OF CHILD 
LABOR AND YOUTH 
EMPLOYMENT 


E “Back-to-School” drive sponsored 
by the United States Children’s Bureau 
and the United States Office of Education 
is reported to have been effective in many 
areas in stopping the downward trend in 
high-school attendance. But it is important, 
as the chief of the Children’s Bureau has 
pointed out, that there should also be in- 
creased vigilance in the enforcement of 
existing child labor regulations and in the 
planning for better laws in the future. 
Miss Lenroot in a public statement has 
also urged that all available agencies make 
an effort to help in the solution of the prob- 
lems that face some two million boys and 
girls of teen age who have held full- or part- 


time jobs during the war. That is, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau has urged that committees 
make every effort to get these young people 
back into the classrooms. But at the same 
time the Bureau wants “the job rights of 
these young people fully protected and em- 
ployment opportunities kept open to the 
older ones of them.” 
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How Cuitp LaBor SOARED 
DURING THE WAR 


Employment and age certificates issued for 
minors fourteen through seventeen years of age, 
compared with the total volume of nonagricultural 
employment of persons of all ages, show the sharp 
rise in the employment of young persons from 1939 
to 1944. 


Reports are said to show that the sixteen- 
and seventeen-year age groups have been 
returning to school in encouraging numbers 
but that older youths who dropped their 
schooling to enter industry are planning to 
continue in jobs. For this older group it is 
important that educational opportunities 
be provided in evening schools or other spe- 
cial classes so that academic training may be 
combined with vocational work, job place- 
ment services, and skilled counseling. 
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Another postwar problem is how unem- 
ployment may affect young workers from 
fourteen to eighteen and whether the “wan- 
dering-youth problem” of depression days 
can be prevented. There is also the question 
of the rights of young workers under the 
state unemployment compensation laws. 
It is right that young workers should go to 
school while they are out of work and draw- 
ing unemployment compensation; but in 
the past some ten states (Alabama, Idaho, 
Indiana, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Utah, and West Vir- 
ginia) have had specific provisions in their 
laws disqualifying young workers from re- 
ceiving unemployment benefits while at- 
tending school. 

It is hoped that most of the states will 
enable young workers to go to school and 
take further training during periods of un- 
employment, using the benefits their work 
has accumulated for them instead of wasting 
their time while waiting for another job. 


E.M.I.C. CARRIES ON 


vEs and infants of recently dis- 

charged servicemen are now able to 
receive, under certain conditions, free medi- 
cal and hospital care under the Emergency 
Maternity and Infant Care program of the 
United States Children’s Bureau. 

Until this fall, applications had to be 
filed while the father was still in the armed 
forces. After acceptance of an application 
by the state health department, which ad- 
ministers the program, free care is pro- 
vided for the wife during the prenatal pe- 
riod and for the infant until its first birth- 
day. The care continues regardless of change 
in status of the father. Unfortunately no ap- 
plication will be considered if the father has 
been dishonorably discharged. After all, the 
mothers and babies, regardless of the hus- 
band’s and father’s honorable or dishonor- 
able discharge, are in need of good medical 
care. 

Benefits are limited to wives and babies 
of men in one of the four lowest pay grades 
of the Army, Navy, Marines, or Coast 
Guard, or of aviation cadets. 


CHILDREN IN PRISON 


HE two preceding numbers of the Review 
“tite carried notes regarding children in 
jails and prisons. Continuing this subject 
there are two additional notes to add. First, 
attention is now called to a recent editorial 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch (November 3, 
1945) about children in prison in Missouri. 
This editorial seems important enough to be 
reprinted here: 


There is a 16-year-old boy at the State Re- 
formatory at Boonville who has been there since 
he was 6. There is another boy, 8 years old, who 
doesn’t understand why he was sent there. In 
the same institution, which lacks “the equip- 
ment necessary for any decent prison,” there 
are boys of all ages up to grown men. 

These are sample statements from a report 
on Missouri-training schools submitted to mem- 
bers of the Legislature and all Missouri Circuit 
Judges by O. K. Armstrong, former State Rep- 
resentative, of Springfield. The Rev. Leroy 
Munyon, director of the Boonville school, has 
stated that boys committed there are “virtually 
condemned to a life of crime.” 

The Armstrong report....makes detailed 
recommendations for improving the State’s 
program of dealing with juvenile delinquents. 
It points out that the new State Constitution, 
classifying training schools as educational rather 
than penal institutions, forms a basis for general 
reform. 

The Legislature and all authorities in the 
State charged with responsibility for the prob- 
lems of wayward children and young people 
should lose no time in examining the facts of this 
searching indictment of Missouri justice and hu- 
manity, and in making such correction as de- 
cency and intelligence dictate. There can be no 
excuse for methods that will make hardened 
criminals of children asking a second chance. 


It is to be earnestly hoped that the next 
Missouri welfare administration will not 
only bring about an improvement in insti- 
tutional facilities for young offenders but 
will find some better methods of caring for 
them. To send boys aged six or eight years 
to a state reformatory seems like a policy 
of despair, and radical changes in Missouri 
will be confidently expected. 

The second note to be added is that, in 
November, Illinois newspapers carried the 
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announcement that a boy of thirteen who 
had been convicted of murder in a down- 
state county had been sentenced to life im- 
prisonment in the State Penitentiary at 
Joliet! That such treatment should be 
thought proper for a boy of thirteen is par- 
ticularly shocking in a great state like 
Illinois, which is proud of having estab- 
lished the first juvenile court in the world. 
But the Illinois juvenile court law was 
passed nearly fifty years ago, and the 
promise of that great step forward has not 
been fulfilled. . 


CHICAGO WELFARE ADMINISTRA- 
TION CONTINUES TO AVOID 
USE OF CIVIL SERVICE 


N THE June number of this Review" atten- 
tion was called to the continuing demand 

of the Chicago Welfare Administration 
(formerly the Chicago Relief Administra- 
tion) that it should not be compelled to 
meet the civil service requirements of the 
city of Chicago. In the case,? which went to 
the Illinois Appellate Court, the court held 
that the Chicago Civil Service Act applied 
to the relief agency, although the great pub- 
lic agency had refused to use civil service. 
The court said: “No inference that the 
legislature intended to exclude the em- 
ployees in the Chicago Relief Administra- 
tion from the civil service law can be drawn. 

”? 

The C.W.A. claimed that its personnel 
system was a “merit system,” although it 
was not based on open competitive exami- 
nations. In a statement issued last May the 
C.W.A. defended its refusal to obey the 
court order in a very strange statement of 
its own personnel system: 


The Welfare Administration now operates 
under a merit system adaptable to the peculiar 
demands of its operation. Civil Service is merely 
another form of the merit system and is too in- 
flexible and rigid to cope satisfactorily with the 
ever changing program peculiar to the Welfare 


* Pp. 254-55. 
2 People ex rel. De Boer v. Geary, 323 Ill. App. 32 
(1944). 


Administration, although it may be applicable 
to any other welfare program. .... 


This statement is, of course, very specious 
and misleading. The personnel department 
may be trying to get good workers, but it 
certainly is not trying to get them by means 
of open competitive examinations. Finally, 
the C.W.A. went to the legislature and se- 
cured an amendment to the “act to regulate 
the civil service of cities.” By this amend- 
ment “the employees of any welfare de- 
partment .... shall not be included in such 
classified service.” This action of C.W.A. 
supports the old charge that some welfare 
workers in public positions too often believe 
in civil service for other organizations but 
not for their own. A great deal of harm has 
been done by this amendment, which in the 
long run without doubt will mean new scan- 
dals about “politics in relief.” 


ORGANIZED LABOR AND 
SOCIAL WELFARE 


E Russell Sage Foundation Library has 
issued a timely bibliography' on Organ- 
ized Labor Participation in Social Work. 
The scope of the bibliography is limited to 
material describing the recent activities of 
labor unions in three fields: (1) counseling 
and case-work services, (2) participation in 
fund raising and community planning, and 
(3) health and medical care programs. Al- 
though comparatively few experiments in 
these categories have been undertaken, 
nevertheless there has already been a sub- 
stantial number of articles written about 
organized labor’s concern in these welfare 
problems. This is also true of other welfare 
problems related to housing, social security, 
costs and standards of living, full employ- 
ment, returned veterans, and other sub- 
jects not included in this bibliography, 
which is limited to a narrower field. There is 
a sincere interest on the part of the social 
welfare group in welcoming labor co-opera- 
tion and participation, and this bibliogra- 
phy should be helpful to large numbers of 
welfare workers. 


* No. 163, October, 1945. Pp. 8. $0.10. 
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GRACE ABBOTT FELLOWSHIP IN 
PUBLIC WELFARE ANNOUNCED 
FOR 1946-47 


PUBLIC welfare fellowship of one thou- 
sand dollars for the academic year 
1946-47 is again offered by the national 
Delta Gamma Fraternity in honor of Grace 
Abbott, who was a member of Delta Gamma 
when she was a student at the University of 
Nebraska. This fellowship is open to any 
woman graduate of an accredited college or 
university and may be used at any approved 
school of social work; but it is restricted to 
candidates who have been employed in the 
public welfare services and who plan to re- 
turn to the public service. The fellowship 
will be awarded in May, 1946, by a com- 
mittee of Delta Gamma, under Mrs. Arthur 
H. Vandenberg, chairman, of Washington, 
D.C., and Grand Rapids, Michigan. Miss 
Mildred Arnold, of the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, and Miss Agnes Van Driel, of 
the Public Assistance Bureau of the Social 
Security Board, will again serve as consult- 
ants for the committee in making the award 
for 1946-47. A pplication blanks may be ob- 
tained from the secretary of the committee, Miss 
Blanche Garten, 1827 A Street, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Applications should be filed be- 
fore April 1, 1946. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR 
SOCIAL WELFARE 


OLLOWING the Review’s usual policy of 
Free publishing reviews of new books by 
members of the Faculty of the School of 
Social Service Administration published 
by the University of Chicago Press, we 
announce here the recent publication of 
what the editor believes to be an impor- 
tant and useful new volume, Community 
Organization for Social Welfare, by our col- 
league, Professor Wayne McMillen, who is 
also a member of our Board of Editors. 

This new volume attempts to answer such 


Published by the University of Chicago Press, 
1945. Pp. 658. $4.75. 


important questions as: How do we deter- 
mine community needs? Which needs are 
most important? How can we develop a 
promising plan of attack? How can we put 
our plan into action? Having taught com- 
munity organization for many years, the 
author is concerned with “evaluating the 
concrete methods used in the day-to-day 
job of those engaged in community organi- 
zation and with analyzing group behavior 
and identifying the powers that make 
groups respond and go into effective action.” 

The book will be especially useful for 
classroom text purposes, since each of the 
author’s chapters is followed by lists of se- 
lected reading and by the publication of se- 
lected fugitive materials pertinent to each 
topic which have been used successfully in 
teaching. 


IN MEMORIAM 


“FATHER RYAN,” 1869-1945 


Ews of the death of Monsignor John A. 
Ryan reminded many welfare workers 
of the great contribution he made in the 
field of social reform. Many of us remem- 
ber the earlier days when we first knew him 
as “Father Ryan,” a friend of labor and 
influential advocate of labor legislation. 
Born on a Minnesota farm, he was the son 
of Irish immigrants who had suffered many 
injustices in the country from which they 
came. He was ordained in his native state 
and became a professor in the Seminary in 
St. Paul. He served as a member of the 
faculties of Trinity College, Catholic Uni- 
versity in Washington, D.C., the National 
Catholic School of Social Service in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and was an original member 
of the staff of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, and in 1920 organized and be- 
came the first director of the social action 
department of the Conference. 

A great social reformer, he had the satis- 
faction of seeing the success of many of the 
social welfare movements he advocated. His 
activities were far reaching. He served dur- 
ing N.R.A. days as a member of a commit- 
tee to protect small business and he was a 
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member of the Council on Economic Se- 
curity, which worked on the plans for what 
became the Social Security Act. 

It is interesting that his first book was one 
on A Living Wage. Monsignor Ryan always 
said that we could not “in democratic Amer- 
ica continue to maintain a system of indus- 
trial feudalism.” 

He opposed Morris Hillquit in a famous 
Cooper Union debate on Socialism— 
Promise or Menace; and the book in which 
the addresses were reproduced has been read 
for nearly a generation. But despite his 
theoretical opposition to socialism, Monsig- 
nor Ryan was in sympathy with many of the 
practical programs of the socialists. 

Beginning as far back as 1907, he ap- 


peared many times as a speaker at the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work—a vigor- 
ous advocate of the minimum wage long 
before it was an accepted national policy. 
His last address before the conference was in 
1931, when his subject was “International 
Aspects of Unemployment.” He was one of 
the pioneers who talked of social justice and 
the eight-hour day; a firm believer in the 
principles of collective bargaining, an early 
supporter of child labor legislation, and one 
of the faithful and courageous friends of the 
child labor amendment. 

Well known as an educator and an ad- 
vocate of liberal legislation, he was a friend 
of many of the workers in the field of social 
welfare over a long period of time. 
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Beatrice Webb. By MARGARET COLE. With 8 
illustrations. London: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1945. Pp. 197. 10s. 6d. 

This is a very interesting book from the 
first page to the last—especially for American 
students who learned much of their labor eco- 
nomics and social history from the writings of 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb. Beatrice Potter be- 
longed to a family that rose to prosperity with 
the Industrial Revolution. There is a brief in- 
teresting account of the Potter family, which 
became wealthy but which showed a strain of 
independent thinking and an interest in reform. 
For example, her great-grandfather annoyed 
his fellow-citizens because he stoutly refused to 
join in a celebration of a British victory over the 
American rebels in what we call the Revolution- 
ary War and what the British call the American 
War of Independence. And her grandfather was 
a member of the Anti-Corn Law League—one 
of the Manchester radicals and one of the found- 
ers of the Manchester Guardian. One of nine 
daughters, it is interesting that her father, who 
was a well-known financier and railway magnate 
of his day, ‘“‘had a great admiration for women; 
he genuinely believed them to be superior to 
men, and he encouraged his daughters to discuss 
and read anything they had a mind to.” 

Mrs. Webb had little formal education, but 
she was very successfully educated by informal 
methods—partly by her friends. When she was 
young, Herbert Spencer was a friend who taught 
her many things, and “she had a great and ad- 
miring affection” for Francis Galton. She knew 
Joseph Chamberlain well when she was in her 
early twenties in the days when he was a radical. 
Alfred Marshall, the great economist, was an- 
other early triend. 

During the ten years before her marriage she 
tried several possible fields of interest. Begin- 
ning in 1882 she was for five years interested in 
“slumming,” doing some volunteer work for the 
Charity Organization Society, which was then 
trying to separate “the deserving sheep from 
the undeserving goats.” She later became one of 
Octavia Hill’s leisure-class volunteer “rent- 
collectors.” Still later she became one of the in- 
vestigators for her cousin Charles Booth, who 
was preparing his great work on Life and Labour 
of the People in London. 
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Beatrice Potter married Sidney Webb in 
1892, but she did not herself join the Fabian 
Society until 1893. She was believed to have 
“married beneath her” and pretty completely 
broke her old social ties and substituted the 
members of the Fabian Society and Sidney’s 
friends, including Bernard Shaw, whom at first 
she could not understand. Her cousin Charles 
Booth and his wife “dropped her like a hot coal” 
because they thought she had married an in- 
significant Socialist. It is interesting that she 
did not at first believe in Women’s Rights, and 
in 1889 she signed a protest against Votes for 
Women, although twenty years later ‘‘she pub- 
licly and generously acknowledged her error.” 

The most important chapters’of this book, 
however, Weal with the joint research work of 
the Webbs’ Here is the orderly statement about 
the writing of the great books, beginning with 
the History of Trade Unionism (1894) and In- 
dustrial Democracy (1897). In 1899 Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb began their studies of English Local 
Government, which finally came out slowly in 
ten volumes, the last in 1929, including the 
three that are the authoritative history of the 
English poor law and the important history of 
English Prisons under Local Government. The 
other volumes in this great series are less well 
known to social workers, but they are all of 
first-rate importance as social history, throwing 
new light on important questions of local gov- 
ernment. 

There is a good account of Mrs. Webb’s work 
on the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws, 
1905-1909 and this is followed by the story of 
the vigorous crusade to abolish the poor law en- 
tirely. The crusade for the “Break-up of the 
Poor Law” failed, but legislation since the last 
war has brought about many of the changes she 
hoped for; the English poor law has been in- 
creasingly less important with various “cate- 
gories” now taken care of outside the poor law, 
as she recommended. 

Of special interest now are the chapters deal- 
ing with the “Rise of the Labour Party” and the 
first two Labour governments; and also impor- 
tant is the chapter on “Soviet Communism.” 
Believing at first that the Bolsheviks were “a 
new and unpleasing variety of anarchists or 
syndicalists,” she rejected an invitation from 
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the editor of Pravda in 1918 to come to Russia 
and see the new Communist state for herself. 
She was not interested,—and she would not go, 
remarking grimly that she “knew what hap- 
pened to hostages.” As late as 1926 she called 
the Russian revolution “‘the greatest misfortune 
in the history of the labour movement.” But in 
1932 she had changed her mind and wanted to 
know all about the Soviet experiment and, al- 
though she was then seventy-four years old, she 
accepted a second invitation to visit Russia— 
this time extended by the Soviet ambassador— 
and the result was the two great books on Soviet 
Communism by Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 

American students will also be interested in 
the account of the founding of the London 
School of Economics, for which the Webbs were 
responsible and with which they were so long 
and so happily associated. 

The author tells us that this important vol- 
ume is “not a definitive life of Beatrice Webb,” 
for that can only be written when her great 
diaries of fifty years have been given to the 
public. Moreover, a later study will be able to 
draw from the second volume of her autobi- 
ography, which is to be called Our Partnership 
and which is apparently not only finished but 
prepared for early publication. The author of 
this important little book says modestly: ‘All 
that the present volume claims to be is a brief 
account, for this generation, of the life and 
times’ of the greatest woman I have ever known, 
set down by one who had the privilege of being 
her friend and her fellow-worker within the 
Fabian Society.”"7But it should be explained 
perhaps that the author is especially well quali- 
fied to write about Mrs. Webb. Margaret Cole, 
the wife of G. D. H. Cole, is herself well known 
as the author of various books and pamphlets, 
as secretary of the Fabian Society, and as one 
time secretary of the Fabian Research Bureau. 

A large group of American students who 
owed much to Mrs. Webb will be grateful to 
Mrs. Cole for this book. 

E. A. 


Postwar Fiscal Requirements: Federal, State, and 
Local. By Lewis H. Kiwmet and Associates 
ApaH L. LEE and MILDRED MaARONEY. 
Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 
1945. Pp. viiit+166. $2.00, cloth; $1.00, 
paper. 


Many individuals have been eager to present 
plans for tax reduction in the postwar period, 


but few have undertaken the less popular task of 
estimating future expenditures. The postwar 
tax planners have necessarily made certain as- 
sumptions about expenditures, but there is little 
indication that serious thought has been given 
to this side of the budget. On the contrary, most 
of the estimates bear evidence of little more 
than wishful thinking. Consequently, Dr. Kim- 
mel’s careful and detailed study fills a real need. 

Estimates are presented in some detail. For 
public assistance there are twelve subdivisions, 
and for social security four. In addition, federal, 
state, and local expenditures are listed separate- 
ly; and for state and local expenditures separate 
estimates are given for expenditures from grants 
and expenditures from their own funds. Finally, 
maximum and minimum figures are given as 
well as a “probable” figure. The assumptions 
are clearly stated. The general assumption that 
governmental costs will not be changed mate- 
rially by new legislation is probably necessary, 
but the fate of the full-employment bill and 
other matters now before Congress may destroy 
its validity. 

The estimates apply to the “first reasonably 
settled postwar year—which is assumed to be 
the fiscal year ending in 1949” (p. iii). Some of 
the estimates will be modified by the fact that 
the war ended earlier than the author assumed, 
but this turn of events should not seriously alter 
most of the costs. More depends on the “first 
reasonably settled postwar year” being a year of 
full employment. 

The total cost of government is estimated at 
$35.5 billions as compared with $18.1 billions in 
1940. This includes social security expenditures. 
Estimated federal expenditures, excluding social 
security, total $22 billions as compared with the 
$18 billions appearing in many current tax 
plans. The largest increases are for interest on 
the debt and military functions, including 
veterans’ benefits. These are the direct result of 
the war. But provision is also made for sub- 
stantial increases in expenditures for “‘promo- 
tion of economic development.” It is assumed, 
for example, that the cost of agricultural devel- 
opment will double. Increases in expenditures 
for “promotion of social welfare” and social 
security, on the other hand, are very moderate; 
and the public assistance costs in this group are 
assumed to decline to three-fifths of the 1940 
level. The estimated increase in social security 
payments is not sufficient to offset this decline. 
It is assumed that the federal government will 
withdraw completely from the field of domestic 
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relief, whether in the form of work relief, farm 
relief, or other. Some foreign relief is allowed for. 
Federal contributions in the past have been on 
an emergency basis, and if the year in question 
should be one of full employment this might be 
possible, but the reviewer does not share this 
optimism. 

The principal shortcoming of the study, in 
the reviewer’s judgment, lies in the author’s 
preoccupation with the expenditure side of the 
budget. The day has passed, for local govern- 
ments at least, when expenditures can be deter- 
mined first and revenues then adjusted to esti- 
mated needs. Rigid constitutional and statutory 
limits on tax rates and debts prevail in most 
states; and the custom of adjusting expendi- 
tures to income is almost as familiar to local 
officials as to private individuals. Most large 
cities, at least, are operating close to the legal 
limit with no important margins. Legal and 
economic limitations on local revenues have led 
in the past to growing state grants and to trans- 
fer of functions from local to state administra- 
tion. The author has made allowance for the 
former but not for the latter. In the ten years 
from 1914 to 1924 the rate of increase for state 
expenditures exceeded that for local expendi- 
tures by a good deal more than the difference 
assumed in these expenditures for 1940 to 1949. 
Yet in the earlier period tax and debt limits were 
fewer and less rigid. Will not this centralizing 
process continue with accelerated force in the 
postwar period? Only a substantial real estate 
boom would make it possible to increase local 
revenues materially. It is possible, of course, 
that such a real estate boom will develop, but 
will it provide the 20 per cent increase (over 
1940) assumed from local funds? (p. 11). 

In spite of these shortcomings, most of Dr. 
Kimmel’s assumptions are reasonable, and his 
estimates are far more realistic than most that 
have appeared. The volume should prove a use- 
ful guide to those concerned with tax adjust- 
ments and with the cost of expanding or con- 
tracting various government services. 


Maset NEWCOMER 
Vassar College 


Public Health and Welfare Reorganization: The 
Postwar Problem in the Canadian Provinces. 
By Harry M. Casspy. Toronto: Ryerson 
Press; Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1945. 
Pp. xii+464. $5.00. 


The present book is a sequel to the author’s 
Social Security and Reconstruction in Canada, 
published in 1943. In the earlier book he took 
the position: 

A total programme of social security for Canada, 
calls for the complete overhaul, rebuilding, and ex- 
tension of the present system of social services, 
together with the addition of a number of new 
schemes..... Since Canada is a vast federal coun- 
try administrative and financial responsibilities 
should be divided between the Dominion and the 
provinces. 


The present book analyzes the problem of re- 
organization and development of the provincial 
and local health and welfare services so as to fit 
them into a national plan of social security. 
Major emphasis is placed on organizational, 
structural, intergovernmental relations, and 
administrative practice. 

Because of the author’s detailed knowledge 
of and experience in British Columbia and the 
progressive policies of that province, he has de- 
voted about half of his 464 pages to the prob- 
lems there, the solutions worked out, and their 
general applicability to other provinces. The 
problems and solutions in other provinces are 
treated more summarily. One whose principal 
interests are in the problems of relief and social 
security in the United States will find most of 
the author’s detailed analysis, recommenda- 
tions, and philosophy, in Part II, devoted to 
British Columbia. Particularly interesting are 
his recommendations not only for separate de- 
partments of public health and public welfare 
but for the division of activities between the two 
and provisions for co-ordination. These recom- 
mendations grew out of experience in a province 
where the two functions were combined under a 
provincial secretary in a catch-all department. 

The more summary statements for other 
provinces adequately bring out the differences 
among them, both economic and social. Wide 
distances—actual, historical, and social—sepa- 
rate relatively rich, progressive, and youthful 
British Columbia from the relatively poor, con- 
servative, and old maritime provinces, where 
the ancient principles and practices of the Brit- 
ish poor laws largely survive in welfare adminis- 
tration, Quebec, with its dominant Roman 
Catholic culture, gives an illustration of the is- 
sue of the division of responsibility and authori- 
ty between the government and the privately 
supported health and welfare agencies. The 
Prairie Provinces illustrate a rural agricultural 
economy. The author’s preference for dominion, 
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province, and local co-operation in financing 
and administering is easily understandable. 

His specific recommendations regarding re- 
lationships between the provinces and the local 
governments are summarized by him as follows: 


1. Operating functions to be assigned to the local 
authorities should be limited to those which the 
majority of them are potentially able to manage 
well. 

2. Administrative responsibilities should be dele- 
gated only to local units that are suitable in popula- 
tion and in other characteristics for the efficient per- 
formance of such obligations. 

3. Provincial-local financial relations regarding 
health and welfare should be so arranged that the 
financial burden is divided equitably, that every 
local authority is protected against unreasonable 
costs, and that the system is compatible with good 
administrative standards. 

4. Reorganization of administrative machinery 
at both the provincial and local levels is necessary. 

5. Provincial departments should be empowered 
to set standards of service to be observed by local 
and private health and welfare agencies and should 
undertake a positive programme of supervision, de- 
signed to assist the supervised agencies in solving 
their problems even more than to check upon their 
deficiencies. 

6. There should be worked out under provincial 
direction a positive personnel policy designed to de- 
velop thoroughly trained and competent adminis- 
trative personnel for both provincial and local agen- 
cies. 


Dr. Cassidy’s study again demonstrates the 
desirability of having public administration 
evaluated and reorganized, with full considera- 
tion of the objectives to be attained. He com- 
bines knowledge of the function, its methods 
and objectives, with practical knowledge of and 
experience in public administration. It is a fruit- 
ful combination. 

LEwIs MERIAM 
The Brookings Institution 
Washington, D.C. 


Personnel Standards in Social Group Work and 
Recreation Agencies: An Analysis of Person- 
nel Policy and Practices in 77 Agencies in 


New York Cityin 1941. By HENRY J. KELLER- - 


MANN. New York: Welfare Council of New 
York City, 1944. Pp. xvi+150. $1.50. 


~ This study is a comprehensive and revealing 
analysis of conditions prevailing in one area of 
social work practice in a large city’ The data 
were gathered in 1941, so that the specific in- 
formation contained in the book does not reflect 


the current situation. However, the general 
problems pointed up in the study are undoubt- 
edly still prevalent. The study was made at the 
suggestion of a Committee on Personnel Stand- 
ards of the Section on Social Group Work and 
Recreation of the Welfare Council of New York 
City. Dr. Henry Kellermann was secured by the 
Research Bureau of the Council to conduct the 
study, and he was assisted by other members of 
the staff of the Bureau and by several students 
of the New York School of Social Work.‘The 
purpose of the study as stated in the Preface 
was to provide a basis for formulating standards 
regarding personnel policies and practices that 
could be used by local agencies as a guide in 
determining their practices. / 

Only those positions involving direct re- 
sponsibility for the operation of the program of 
the agencies are covered in the study. These in- 
clude positions held by both full- and part-time 
workers. The following aspects of personnel 
policies are examined: (1) the formulation of 
personnel policies; (2) job titles and require- 
ments; (3) qualifications of personnel; (4) em- 
ployment practices; (5) advancement of person- 
nel. In order to take cognizance of basic differ- 
ences in function and structure of the seventy- 
seven agencies participating, the total number 
is broken down into three major types of 
agencies—settlements and neighborhood houses, 
recreational agencies, and young people’s 
associations. No public agencies are included 
because their personnel policies are governed 
by civil service regulations. 

One of the most significant problems re- 
vealed in the study is the lack of standardiza- 
tion and even consistency in the use of job titles 
by the various agencies. Greater uniformity 
exists among agencies with close affiliations with 
national organizations, but even among these 
agencies there is wide variation in the duties 
and personnel requirements associated with 
these titles. The data pertaining to the vari- 
ous types of positions were classified ac- 
cording to the primary functions stated in the 
job descriptions. This reduced the list of posi- 
tions to nine major categories as follows: 
executive, assistant executive, membership sec- 
retary or registrar, social group and program 
worker, personal service worker, health service 
worker, activities specialist, nursery or kinder- 
garten worker, student worker. These in turn 
were broken down according to more specific 
functions. The author does not attempt to make 
a case for this method of classification of posi- 
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tions for general adoption, but it seems clear 
that there is a great need for agencies in this 
field to formulate more accurately job titles and 
descriptions if standards of performance are to 
be improved. 

Another startling fact revealed in the study 
is the diversity of educational background of the 
621 workers reporting. Very few of the full-time 
workers reported having had any systematic 
professional training for their work other than 
that obtained through experience on the job. 
On the other hand, the great majority were col- 
lege graduates, and about 50 per cent had pur- 
sued graduate study in some university or 
school. This situation reflects the dearth of re- 
sources for professional education in the field of 
group work and recreation as well as the lack of 
recognition by agencies of the value of such 
preparation for at least those positions requir- 
ing competent professional leadership. 

Employment practices also showed wide 
variation among the agencies. Here, too, the 
policies advocated by national organizations are 
reflected in local agency practices. It is probable 
that it is in this area that the greatest changes 
have taken place in the years since the facts 
were compiled. This is particularly true of 
salary schedules, which have been generally re- 
vised upward in view of changes in cost of living 
and the severe shortages of personnel prevailing. 
There is substantial evidence that conditions of 
employment in this field, especially salary scales 
and hours of work schedules, have been inade- 
quate for obtaining and retaining competent 
personnel for many positions in the agencies. 

Although the data presented in the study are 
based on 1941 conditions, the two final chapters 
of the book were prepared in 1944 and attempt 
to interpret this material in terms of current 
developments and problems. One of these chap- 
ters summarizes the recommendations made by 
nine national agencies in the field of group work 
and recreation to their local affiliates regarding 
personnel standards and practices. Consider- 
able progression in standardizing policies and 
practices is revealed. To what extent local agen- 
cies have adopted these standards is not indicat- 
ed in this book, but there is evidence that many 
of them are definitely attempting to bring their 
standards into line with those advocated by 
their respective national bodies.\The last chap- 
ter‘represents the final stage of the work of the 
committee in formulating‘a statement on per- 
sonnel standards to be recommended“to local 
agencies in the field. The recommendations per- 


tain to the major aspects of personnel policies 
and practices covered in the study. They include 
recommendations regarding the responsibilities 
of professional workers as well as those of agen- 
cies in improving standards of professional prac- 
tice in the field. 

Although the study is primarily based on the 
situation existing in New York City, the impli- 
cations of its findings should have significance 
for the total field of social group work and 
recreation. 

The need for competent professional leader- 
ship in group work and recreation has been 
especially urgent during the war years. This 
need will not diminish in the postwar period 
even though the problems involved may be dif- 
ferent. The conclusions that may be drawn from 
this type of study should make a definite con- 
tribution in giving direction to efforts of agen- 
cies and educational institutions to improve the 
quality of professional practice in this area of 
community service. Dr. Kellermann is to be 
commended on thethorough and scholarly nan- 
ner in which he conducted the study and pre- 
sented the report. 

Ciara A. KAISER 


New York School of Social Work 


The Doctor’s Job. By CARL BincER, M.D. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1945. Pp. 243. 
$3.00. 


The simplicity of the title meets the reader at 
every page of this timely volume. There is not 
only clarity and brevity in style, but there is ac- 
curacy, fairness, and urbanity in the outline of 
the scientific and the humane problems facing 
the doctor and the patient of today. The au- 
thor, primarily laboring in the field of psychi- 
atry, reveals himself in this volume as an in- 
formed, humane, and reasonable physician. 
There is no by-passing difficult, disagreeable, 
and embarrassing issues. There is experience 
and understanding but no pretense. The in- 
formed and thinking reader will be impressed, 
especially with chapters iii and xvii. Seldom do 
we encounter such factual and fair presentation 
of controversial topics, medical ethics, socialized 
medicine, as Dr. Binger gives us in these chap- 
ters. The problems of medicine, the problems of 
health and disease park on the doorstep of every 
human being. Every man and woman can profit 
by scanning The Doctor’s Job. 

A. J. CARLSON 
University of Chicago 
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Food for the World. Edited by THEopoRE W. 
Scuuttz. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1945. Pp. xix+353. $3.75. 


This volume reproduces some twenty-three 
essays prepared by experts in the fields of nu- 
trition, agricultural economics, population, and 
international relations who were participants in 
the Twentieth Institute of the Norman Wait 
Harris Foundation, of the University of Chi- 
cago. Professor Schultz is the able editor of this 
volume, which gives not only the papers pre- 
sented but also observations of the participants 
in the six panel discussions of the conference. 

It is highly desirable for social workers, edu- 
cators, Congressmen, government officials, as 
well as consumers and farmers, to become aware 
of the implications of the food problems of the 
world during the months and years following 
World War II. This book will be good back- 
ground for such a study, which will be a contin- 
uing and pressing problem for years to come. 

This conference did not find all the answers 
to the many problems presented. Frequently, 
the participants presented the acute emergency 
problems facing millions of people who will suf- 
fer incredibly during the coming winter. The 
need for immediate action is grave; and it is 
with great thankfulness that we know that the 
United States has enacted the appropriate legis- 
lation whereby we, the nation with the highest 
standard of living, are now active participants in 
the International Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation. This action will help immeasurably for 
the short-run period, but there is also much 
study and research needed in tackling the long- 
run problems of agriculture, nutrition, food 
distribution, and international trade. Our gov- 
ernment must allocate the best brains and ad- 
ministrative ability to represent our nation on 
this most important international organization. 

Professor Schultz in the introduction to this 
volume states that 
the main focus throughout [the conference] was up- 
on food policy—the fundamental elements appropri- 
ate to a food policy in a world setting. With this aim 
in mind, our task has been to examine the basis for 
these divergencies, to evaluate their respective 
merits, and to discover whether or not they can be 
reconciled and made a part of a larger, consistent 
policy pertaining to food. 

The book is divided into six parts, each pre- 
senting a particular problem in the develop- 
ment of a food policy in our world-economy. 
Dr. Frank Boudreau, chairman of the Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Research 


Council, ably presented the history of inter- 
national food movement. This was followed by 
Dr. John D. Black’s scholarly exposition of the 
adjustments relating to foods and nutrition. 

In the section devoted to population Dr. 
Frank W. Notestein stressed the long views re- 
garding population growth and its implications 
as far as food and nutrition are concerned. He 
gives graphs showing the growth of various 
countries in each of three categories—incipient 
decline, transitional growth, and high growth 
potential; he also gives estimated populations to 
the end of this century. He concludes with this 
statement: 


Food production will have to increase much more 
rapidly than population, and equally swift develop- 
ments must occur in the fields of industrial produc- 
tion, education, public health, and government. 
For it is only when rising levels of living, improved 
health, increasing education, and rising hope for the 
future give new value and dignity to the individual 
life that old customs break and fertility comes under 
control..... In the long run it remains true that the 
control of mortality without the control of fertility is 
impossible. 


The third part is given over to five excellent 
and informative papers on nutrition and on such 
problems as the contribution of nutrition to food 
policies. This section will be of especial interest 
to nutrition experts and health workers. 

In the fourth part, which is entitled “Food 
Supplies,” six eminent experts in the field of 
agricultural and consumer economics ably pre- 
sent facts and data that will be of especial in- 
terest to social workers and economists. The 
intriguing title of Dr. Karl Brandt’s discussion 
— The Marriage of Nutrition and Agriculture” 
—-stresses the fact that “the road to diminution 
of poverty still leads by way of improvement of 
man’s productivity.” Dr. Howard Tolley, chief 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, sum- 
marizes the world dietary situation, and he rec- 
ognizes the fact wéll known to social and health 
workers, that even in our best-fed countries 
large groups and classes of low-income people 
are in need of increased amounts of food. He 
asks, “How can the problem of adjusting pro- 
duction and consumption be solved?” His an- 
swer is to increase the demand for foods that are 
needed by the people, (1) by education and 
training to modify existing food preferences, 


(2) by altering price relationships so that the - 


more-needed foods become cheap relative to the 
less-needed foods, and (3) by redistribution of 
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incomes so that low-income groups can more 
adequately compete in the market for the foods 
for which they have especially heavy need. Dr. 
P. Lamartine Yates, Agricultural Economist, 
United Nations Interim Commission on Food 
and Agriculture, starts his very interesting pa- 
per by quoting the words of the United Nations 
Hot Springs Conference, “‘the first cause of hun- 
ger and malnutrition is poverty.” He analyzes 
the relation between food and income by out- 
lining the task faced by advanced countries, by 
less-developed, moderately populated countries, 
and by the undeveloped, overpopulated coun- 
tries. He points out that there are serious inter- 
national implications involved in bringing up 
the food standards of many peoples and also 
that we must be aware of the fact that even in 
our advanced countries, there are groups that 
cannot afford to buy the food they need. 

In part five, “International Relations” is the 
subject discussed. Here the various problems of 
international trade are presented and discussed 
in relation to postwar trade policy. Dr. Mason 
challenges the United States by stating that 


the chief impulse to an expanding volume of world 
trade can and must come from the United States 
....it is not too much to say that a considerable 
part of the world will become prosperous or remain 
depressed as the United States maintains output or 
allows output to fall. 


The last section is entitled “Consequences 
and Policy.” Dr. Brandt states that the 


ultimate goal of an international food policy is that 
all peoples should at all times be well enough sup- 
plied with food to have their physical well-being, 
their ability to work, and their life-span free from the 
menaces of undernutrition and malnutrition... . 
those who produce, handle, and treat the food on its 
way from producer to consumer should be able to 
contribute their services to the world’s food economy 
under circumstances which do not deprive them of 
their liberties, which give them a fair opportunity to 
enjoy satisfactory working and living conditions, 
and which offer them a reasonable degree of stability 
and security. 


Dr. Brandt ends with a plea that each nation 
should allocate the best brains and most com- 
petent scholars and administrators to the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. He believes em- 
phatically that never has there been a greater 
opportunity in history to make progress toward 
the great goal of freedom from hunger and mal- 
nutrition for all than there is at the present 
time. 

It is a real problem for the reviewer to select 


the outstanding contributions from papers all of 
which are of such outstanding merit. But every- 
one should read the book thoughtfully, and then 
he will be prepared to encourage our govern- 
ment in taking the proper steps to give wise 
leadership in our national and international 
food policies. 

FLORENCE M. WARNER 
Connecticut College 


Report of the Urban Planning Conferences at 
Evergreen House, 1943. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1944. Pp. xix+245. $2.75. 


This series of conferences on urban planning 
was held under the auspices of Johns Hopkins 
University and extended over a period of six 
week ends. An unusual feature of this conference 
was the admission of some of the local people to 
hear the papers and to ask practical questions. 
Although there is general agreement on the 
need for study and research as a basis for plan- 
ning, very few recognize the rich resource avail- 
able for such studies in the opinions of the peo- 
ple for whom the planning is to be done. Even 
at this conference many of the experts felt that 
“you have to tell people most of their vital 
needs. They do not know.” 

The Report is divided into four sections deal- 
ing with: (1) “Basic Directives in Urban Plan- 
ning”; (2) “Transportation”; (3) “Housing, 
Health, Recreation, and Welfare’’; (4) the “Gov- 
ernmental Framework.” Although much of 
the material is not new, it is all clearly and 
professionally presented. The two subjects 
given most attention are air traffic as the 
new factor in transportation, and housing as 
the basis for human conservation. 

Air transportation raises a number of difficult 
questions for the planner, i.e.: Should there be 
one enormous field or several smaller ones? How 
is it possible to get quickly from airport to desti- 
nation? What of the constant noise and the dan- 
ger to those living near the field? For years rail- 
roads have presented serious problems; once 
helpful in developing cities, they are now an ob- 
stacle to good planning, and strong measures 
are needed for the reconstruction and moderni- 
zation of terminal facilities with co-ordination of 
such facilities for all types of transportation— 
air, rail, bus, trucks, and water. 

Housing assumes the central position in the 
section also including health, recreation, and 
welfare. Convincing data on the need for 
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one and a half to two million new homes per 
year, including both urban and rural, show nec- 
essary investment of twelve to thirteen billion 
dollars per year for the next fifteen years. Al- 
though this is double what we have ever done 
before, it is considered “well within our re- 
sources of men and material.” Private enter- 
prise can produce most of this building, but 
public funds must be available for slum clear- 
ance, development of new urban areas, and low- 
rent housing developments. It is agreed there 
must be greater stability in production and 
lower costs. There are frequent references to ex- 
perience in public housing as a basis for plan- 
ning, and it is thought that more statistical data 
from individual developments would be useful. 
The value of not segregating income groups, 
which was made possible by graded rents, the 
importance of careful selection and provision of 
building sites, the disadvantage of too large 
projects which tend toward regimentation, and 
the advantages of community centers are among 
the points discussed. 

It is suggested that the National Housing 
Agency might be given permanent status as the 
federal agency representing the interests of the 
general citizen. The Report shows that all three 
levels of government have important contribu- 
tions to make. However, if the state does not 
assume its obligations for financial aid and over- 
all planning, there will continue to be close 
local-federal relationship to the near exclusion 
of the state. 

It is reported that “the first national con- 
ference on city planning was held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., in 1909, initiated by housing re- 
formers and social workers.” Although most 
of the approximately sixty members of this 
conference were specialists in the technical 
aspects of planning, such as architects, engi- 
neers, economists, etc., they generally agreed 
that “urban planning is one of coordinating so 
many specialties that it transcends mere techni- 
cal considerations and becomes an enterprise in 
human relations.” 

Lawrence Frank of the Josiah Macy Founda- 
tion believes that various forms of human 
wastage—illness, delinquency, family break- 
down, etc.—are indications of the unfavorable 
conditions under which people must live and 
work and also of the inadequacies and lack of 
integration of the various agencies and profes- 
sional services—health, psychiatry, social work, 
child care, etc. He suggests that we should “‘plan 
our communities and design and equip our 


houses so that it would be relatively easy to 
maintain health and sanity, to rear children and 
to live more adequately.” He sees the need for 
orchestration of all the new knowledge and 
skills available, with the town-planner and arch- 
itect of housing developments in the position of 
orchestra leader. It may not be too late for the 
social worker to qualify as concertmaster to as- 
sist in this new plan for better living. 


MARGARET BROWN HULBERT 
Chicago 


Frances Willard: From Prayers to Politics. By 
Mary Earuart. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1944. Pp. x +418. $3.75. 


The reader who quickly passes over the title 
of this book because he is not interested in a 
little bow of white ribbon and the temperance 
cause for which it stands will make a grave mis- 
take. For here is a warm, human biography of 
Frances Willard, famed W.C.T.U. leader, able 
educator, shrewd politician, busy journalist, 
ardent reformer, powerful orator. 

As a child on the bleak Wisconsin farm of her 
parents, Frances Willard, who was to become 
the first dean of the Woman’s College of North- 
western University, the national and later inter- 
national president of the W.C.T.U., and a tri- 
umphant leader of the woman’s suffrage move- 
ment, exclaimed, with an impatience that was to 
characterize her all her life, “I wonder if we 
shall ever know anything, see anybody, or go 
anywhere.” 

The effects of her lonely childhood, her strict 
puritan upbringing, and the domination of a 
tyrannical father were to be with her all her life. 
Her tremendous drive for recognition and 
praise, her extreme shyness and sensitivity, all 
stemmed back to these early beginnings. 

After graduating from the North Western 
Female College of Evanston on 1859—and after 
a short excursion into high-school teaching— 
Frances returned to her alma mater as a teacher, 
later becoming president of Evanston College 
for Ladies and finally dean of the Woman’s 
College when the Evanston College was merged 
with Northwestern University. A year later she 
resigned from this post because she was not free 
to “carry into execution my deepest convictions 
concerning the interests of the Woman’s Col- 
lege.” 

When in September, 1874, Frances Willard 
was elected president of the Chicago “’Temper- 
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ance League,” recording secretary for the state 
society, and a delegate to the national meeting, 
she was finally launched on her life’s career. 
Five years later she was to become national 
president of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union largely as an outgrowth of a contro- 
versy over the issue of suffrage for women. Miss 
Willard won out with her forthright statement 
that the ballot for women was “part and parcel 
of the temperance movement.” 

During her eighteen years as president, the 
W.C.T.U. spread its membership into almost 
every civilized country in the world. Through 
the years, little by little, she built the organiza- 
tion into a great woman’s movement which em- 
braced suffrage, temperance, politics, labor re- 
form. 

Its very magnitude brought discord and con- 
troversy, which she was able to hold in check 
during her lifetime by her great personal force 
and popularity. By the magnetism of her per- 
sonality she carried this organization with her 
from one advanced position to another. She be- 
came the “general”’ of the whole woman’s move- 
ment, seeking the emancipation of women from 
all legal, traditional, and economic bonds. As an 
orator she had no peer among women and few 
among the men of her generation. She was also a 
prolific writer. 

Her greatest contribution in politics was that 
she opened the way for women to participate in 
party deliberations. By raising the Prohibition 
Party to a potential third-party threat in the 
1880’s, she dramatically emphasized the im- 
portance of women in party politics. With her 
graphic success before them, the Republicans 
hastened to open their ranks to a few key- 
women. 

As soon as her hand was lifted from the helm 
of the W.C.T.U. by her death, in 1898, old con- 
troversies once again broke out and threatened 
the entire organization. 

But even after her death Frances Willard 
was to continue to be the unique dramatic force 
of the Union. Miss Anna Gordon, her secretary 
from 1877 to 1898, shrewdly realized that the 
only force which could arouse the loyalty of the 
members and keep them from breaking away 
was an appeal to their devotion to Miss Willard. 
To this end she more or less deliberately fostered 
the legend of “St. Frances,” the defender of the 
sacred institution, the home. To emphasize this 
part of Miss Willard’s career, she was character- 
ized as a saint who had poured out her life for 
the uplift of humanity. Forgotten or ignored 
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was Frances Willard’s long struggle for woman 
suffrage and woman’s equality under the law, 
for these were allied with her leanings toward 
labor unionism and socialism, all of which the 
new leaders of the Union considered foreign to 
their cause. 

Anna Gordon also conceived the idea of a 
campaign for all state and local unions to use 
their influence in having new public improve- 
ments named for Frances Willard. This plan 
met with surprising success. Hundreds of 
schools, hospitals, bridges, streets, and public 
buildings were named for her. 

Miss Earhart’s biography represents an ear- 
nest and competent effort to rescue an extraordi- 
nary woman from her idolators. Under Miss 
Earhart’s deft touch a new portrait of the 
famous leader appears—both greater and less 
than the figure of the popular myth. Frances 
Willard, the woman—ambitious, dynamic, 
shrewd, loving the limelight, delighting in adu- 
lation—is a far more interesting person than the 
saint of the myth, just as her service in awaken- 
ing the interest of many American women in 
every new idea and movement was far more im- 
portant than her contribution to the temperance 
cause. 

Miss Earhart has been ruthless as well as 
sympathetic, and painstakingly careful in her 
treatment of the old myth and the material 
which refutes it, and frank and shrewd in her 
analysis of Frances Willard and her contem- 
poraries. She has written a valuable source book 
for those who wish to study the rise and sweep 
of the temperance and women’s movements in 
this country. 

If there is any shortcoming in the book, it is 
the failure to portray convincingly the charm 
and magnetism of which both Frances Willard’s 
friends and enemies attested. 


Dorotuy E. BRADBURY 
Washington, D.C. 


An International Bill of the Rights of Man. By 
H. Lauterpacut. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1945. Pp. x-+230. $3.00. 


One could hardly be more shocked at the 
commonplace or more surprised at how the 
radical becomes the customary than by reading 
this book. It takes what is, for the most part, 
commonplace to Americans—our old, tried, and 
trusted Bill of Rights—and seeks to give it to 
the world, modified, as a charter for the United 
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Nations. The first surprise is that the Rights are 
only words without a government that treats 
them as laws. The second surprise is that there 
is no government to treat them as laws of the 
world and so to make them more than bright- 
colored words. The third surprise is that there 
ever came to be such a national government 
in the United States, seeing that we started 
without it and with great obstacles to attaining 
it. And the fourth surprise is that since we did it, 
the world does not do it forthwith. 

This surprising book is to end all these sur- 
prises by helping make such a world-wide gov- 
ernment possible. Its strategy to that end is to 
illustrate the matter by stating outright what 
should be contained in such a cosmopolitan Bill 
of Rights. Its tactics is, having stated the con- 
tent, to argue for its adoption by placing the 
proposal in its historic context and by explain- 
ing its need point by point. 

The world Bill of Rights, as here drawn up, 
is composed of a Preamble and some twenty 
brief articles (about twice as long as our own 
Bill of Rights). It differs from ours primarily in 
not completely separating church and state 
(as the very first clause of ours does) and in 
limiting national sovereignty much more, it 
appears to me, than ours did state sovereignty 
(which at the time amounted to something like 
“national” sovereignty). The text of this Inter- 
national Bill of the Rights of Man requires less 
than six pages of this sizable book. 

The following 150 pages explain in detail the 
Preamble and the Articles of the Bill, articulat- 
ing its provisions with the machinery of civilized 
states and with the beginnings of international 
order. The case is argued with calm judgment 
and effective persuasion. The text of the Bill is 
preceded by some 70 pages divided into five 
chapters whose contents are adequately indicat- 
ed by their titles: “Introduction” ; “The Idea of 
Natural Rights in Legal and Political 
Thought” ; “The Law of Nature and the Inher- 
ent Rights of Man”; “The Law of Nations; the 
Law of Nature, and the Inalienable Rights of 
Man”; “Natural Rights in British Constitution- 
al Law and Political Theory.” 

The American may well feel justifiable pride 
when he reads this constructive attempt to 
generalize and to extend our own past; but, if he 
knows the history of his nation and especially if 
he feels, as he should, the continuing failure of 
our own Bill of Rights as touching, say, the 
Negro, he will not fail to make modest his hope 
and to steel for the long pull here and the still 


longer pull internationally his aspiration for 
impartial justice. 
T. V. SmiTH 
University of Chicago 
(Absent on Military Leave) 


War, Peace, and Nonresistance. By Guy FRANK- 
LIN HERSHBERGER. Scottdale, Pa.: Herald 
Press, 1944. Pp. xv+415. $2.50. 


The term “pacifism” has different meanings 
for different people. In general, it connotes 
opposition to war. Beyond that, uncertainty 
reigns. Many pacifists approve the use of co- 
ercion under law for individuals who obviously 
require restraint and correction but oppose 
war because, like primitive feudism, it pre- 
sumes to abrogate all law and to penalize in- 
dividuals who are in no way implicated in the 
sins or blunders of the statesmen and economic 
profiteers who instigate war. Many pacifists 
are probably not absolute nonresistants, es- 
pecially against lawless personal assaults. The 
Ghandi type supports nonviolent resistance as 
an exertion of “soul force” or moral power. 
The position of the book under review is that 
of the Mennonite Christian movement, which 
today officially countenances no deviation from 
the absolute nonresistance of thé Sermon on 
the Mount. The Mennonites are lineal descen- 
dants of the Anabaptists of early Reformation 
days (Menno Simons was one of their leaders). 
Organized after the pattern of the early Chris- 
tians in compact self-sufficient (usually agrar- 
ian) communities of devout and meticulous 
Bible readers, they have, with but few devia- 
tions, refused to participate in war, even when 
holding public office, out of obedience to this 
principle of absolute nonresistance. Of this 
principle, in its theological rationale, denomi- 
national history, application to the problems 
of conscription, operation in Civilian Public 
Service, Professor Hershberger, of the faculty 
of the Mennonite college in Goshen, Indiana, 
has given us this extensive and thorough study. 

Of special interest, perhaps, are chapters 
xiii-xv on the Mennonite method of making 
agreements with organized labor for non- 
participation in strikes and the denominational 
preference for rural community life, as a milieu 
most favorable to fidelity to their strict beliefs. 
Of more general interest, perhaps, is the ac- 
count of their extensive program of foreign 
relief, primarily, but not entirely, for perse- 
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cuted Mennonites. Tens of thousands, at the 
cost of many millions of dollars, have been 
assisted in emigrating from conscription coun- 
tries of Europe to this country and Canada; 
even from Canada and the United States to 
Mexico and Paraguay. In addition, almost 
half a million dollars has been raised and spent 
by the Mennonite Central Committee for war 
sufferers in Germany, France, Poland, India, 
and China. To the maintenance of our own 
C.P.S. camps (of which the Mennonites as a 
body thoroughly approve as an aid to religious 
pacifist morale) they have contributed over 
two million dollars to date, although Mennon- 
ites have constituted less than half the enrol- 
ment, which has been open to non-Mennonites 
if desired. All these sacrifices for the sake of 
principle by a denomination whose total mem- 
bership in this country is but 140,000! 

On the other hand, the Mennonites do not 
support such projects as the United Nations 
for the elimination of war, since they regard 
most men and all civil governments as un- 
regenerately sinful. World peace founded by 
such powers on force could not be truly such; 
only regeneration in Christ’s love can avail. 
Conscription is therefore to be endured with 
the patience of Christ. Since the Friends, and 
even the orthodox Church of the Brethren, 
are not so dogmatic and strict on this point, 
our author rather looks down his nose at their 
(to him) lax administration of C.P.S. camps. 
Liberal Christian, Gandhist, philosophic, and 
mere humanitarian pacifists are more to be 
pitied than scorned! This dogmatism leads our 
author into downright incorrect and unjust 
statements; Faustus Socinus, for instance (page 
78), did not deny the divinity of Christ and 
did have an “adequate Biblical and doctrinal 
foundation” for his pacifism—albeit non- 
Mennonite! The efforts in chapter ii to exoner- 
ate Jahweh from guilt in commanding Israel 
to wage ruthless war remind us of nothing so 
much as those of Christian theologians (of 
whom he roundly disapproves) to represent 
Jesus Christ as approving, even enjoining, war! 

Overlooking these theological eristics, how- 
ever, the book is, for the most part, a valuable 
record not only of Mennonite pacifism but of 
the same in Christian history and of the treat- 
ment of conscientious objectors in the two 
World Wars. It is fairly well proved that the 
Mennonites deserve the major credit for ob- 
taining a more lenient treatment in World War 
II for C.O.’s in our country than they received 
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in World War I; although the vastly greater 
wisdom and tolerance in this respect shown by 
Great Britain, in contrast with the United 
States and Canada, leaves us wondering what 
would have happened if the Mennonites had 
not exerted the pressure, provided the program, 
and furnished the funds they did! 


Cartes H. LyTTLe 
Meadville Theological School 


Man’s Most Dangerous Myth: The Fallacy of 
Race. By M. F. AsHLtEY Montacu. With 
Foreword by Atpous Huxtey. 2d ed.: rev. 
and enlarged. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1945. Pp. xvi+304. $3.25. 


The full title of this book indicates both 
the content and the intent of the book. Writ- 
ten by a scientist and basing itself upon scien- 
tific grounds/ the volume is no placid reflection 
of the cold light of science. Rather, in hot shame 
and with unconcealed solicitude for the human 
race, the author devotes himself to the broad 
moral ‘thesis that “the modern conception of 
‘race’ has no basis in scientific fact, nor in any 
other kind of demonstrable fact“ It is a pure 
myth, and it is the tragic myth of our tragic 
era.”’ Whether the author goes too far as touch- 
ing all relevant facts is for the technicians to 
say; but it is high time that scientific men spoke 
out against the misuse and the downright abuse 
of the powerful symbols of science. As such a 
preachment, the book is fearless and convic- 
tional. 

There are special chapters on the Negro and 
the Jew. As. touching the former, the author 
concludes “that the American Negro represents 
an amalgam into which has entered the genes of 
African Negroes, whites of many nations and 
social classes, and some American Indians and 
that as far as his physical characters are con- 
cerned the American Negro represents the suc- 
cessful blending of these three principal ele- 
ments into a unique biological type. All his 
characters are perfectly harmonic, and there is 
every reason to believe that he represents a 
good and desirable biological type. His biolog- 
ical future is definitely bright.’’ As touching the 
Jew, the author concludes that “the Jews are 
not and never have been a ‘race’ or ethnic 
group; but they are, and always have been, a 
sociocultural entity best described as a ‘quasi- 
national’ group.” 
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When it comes to the question of ameliora- 
tion from the all but universal reign of prejudice 
as regards race, the author sees that there is so 
much to be done that he says little in his final 
chapter, “The Solution.” He shares Justice 
Holmes’ realistic observation that as touching 
such deep human problems the only cure is for 
human beings to become more civilized. There 
are means to this end, however/ and upon that 
long road the author puts up three markers as 
Appendixes to this book: ‘one on the Springfield 
plan of attacking such prejudice along a wide 
educational front; another on “An Educational 
Exhibit dealing with the Races of Mankind,” 
and still another on “State Legislation against 
Mixed Marriages in the United States”? (in 
which latter I was surprised to discover that a 
few American states still forbid the intermar- 
riage of whites and Indians). 

T. V. SmitH 
University of Chicago 
(On Leave for Military Service) 


The Modern Prison System of India. By LiEvt.- 
CoLoneEL F. A. BARKER. Published under the 
auspices of the Department of Criminal Sci- 
ence of the Faculty of Law in the University of 
Cambridge. London: Macmillan, 1944. Pp. 
xvi+139. $2.50. 


This is the third of a projected series of five 
volumes called ‘English Studies in Criminal 
Science.” The main body of the book, 80 pages, 
was written by F. A. Barker, prominent in 
Indian penal administration for nearly thirty 
years and at the time of his writing chief medi- 
cal officer of the Alien Internment Camps on the 
Isle of Man. Lord Hailey, for forty years gov- 
ernor of Indian provinces, provides a ‘Fore- 
word,” P. H. Winfield of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, a “‘Preface.’’ The Editorial Note by 
the two editors of the book is a terse essay that 
is a valuable unit in itself. There is an Appendix 
which describes picturesque aspects of crimes 
and criminals (the Criminal Tribes, also thug- 
gees, for example), peculiarly Indian. 

The author finds a firm base for his study in 
the recommendations in the Report of the Indian 
Jail Committee, 1919-20, which are printed in 
summary form as an Appendix. This Report 
stands as the peak of a succession of five such 
official studies, the first of which dates back to 
Lord Macaulay, “the chief architect of the In- 
dian Criminal Code.” The 1919-20 recommen- 


dations are used to measure progress in penal 
administration and in “the prevention of further 
crime and the restoration of the criminal to 
Society as a reformed character.” It is recog- 
nized that the presentation cannot conform to 
the requirements of research. “Inability to se- 
cure the requisite information in these war 
days” has made it “necessary to rely almost 
entirely on memory.” The book is packed with 
important and relevant facts and conclusions, 
however, and these must give stimulus to a 
genuinely scientific study of the question as soon 
as conditions permit. 

However, a scientific inquiry at best will 
present enormous difficulties. As the editors ex- 
plain: “The Criminal Code of India regulates, 
under a uniform body of legal principles, the 
lives of more millions of people than any other 
system which the world has known.” India’s 
390 million inhabitants are extremely diverse in 
social customs, racial backgrounds, religions, 
economic situations, and in vestigial inherit- 
ances of original legal codes. Furthermore, the 
II provinces and 562 native states have been 
left free, on the whole, by the government of 
India to act as each chooses with regard to these 
recommendations. It naturally follows, as this 
study shows, that some provinces and states 
have taken these recommendations seriously 
and have inaugurated great reforms as did the 
eight Congress ministries during their brief 
period of office. Extreme povery of other gov- 
ernments prevented desired advances, while 
some of the native states remained tragically 
medieval for ideological more than for economic 
reasons. 

With his significant personal experiences as 
inspector-general of jails of the Punjab and of 
the United Provinces and also as the officer in 
charge of the Prison Settlement in the Anda- 
mans (in Japanese hands when this book was in 
process), most of Colonel Barker’s illustrations 
come from these areas, especially from the 
Punjab, which he deliberately singled out for 
treatment here. Since that province is princi- 
pally Moslem and includes the great Sikh mi- 
nority, while over 70 per cent of India is Hindu, 
it is far from typical. However, Colonel Barker’s 
understanding and consideration extend far be- 
yond the areas of his official responsibilities. 

Spectacular and profound changes within 
India, as within the world in general, during the 
last twenty-five years have of course affected 
the outcome of the 1919-20 recommendations. 
Thousands of political prisoners, especially of 
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the privileged classes and of both sexes, have 
helped to overcrowd already overfull jails and 
have made special methods of dealing with such 
inmates necessary. The world-wide depression 
made it extremely difficult, often impossible, for 
provinces or states to get money with which to 
carry out recommendations for separate jails for 
casual and habitual offenders, for civilian and 
military offenders, for children and adolescents 
(often housed with adult convicts), and for 
suitable provision for female prisoners. It often 
prevented adequate salaries and more highly 
specialized duties for jailers (their title changed 
to “superintendent”), provision of latrines, 
space and equipment for sports, for ceremonial 
ablutions, for prison labor of a sort to lead to 
economic independence after release (especially 
in cottage industries and agriculture), for better 
hospitalization, improved dietaries, educational 
facilities, care and study of the abnormal. Not- 
withstanding these and other hindrances to 
progress, Colonel Barker sees many encouraging 
signs of real advances in the fields just referred 
to, also in the record of health of jail inmates 
(which is superior to the outside average), in 
general increase of weight during imprisonment, 
in remarkable new freedom from such epidemics 
as plague and cholera, in special attention to the 
tuberculous, in extended use of electric lighting, 
etc. His account of the use of sports is hearten- 
ing, especially among youth who join the Boy 
Scouts and Girl Guides in great numbers and go 
out on sports teams to compete with outside 
players. One young prisoner became the Olym- 
pic champion featherweight wrestler for all In- 
dia. Significant, too, is the method of granting 
home vacations to youthful prisoners with their 
virtually 10oo per cent faithfulness to their 
pledged return by a set time. 

The author values highly the Indian prison 
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system of visitors, official and “nonofficial,’’ 
markedly the latter, with their privilege of visit- 
ing the jail to which they are appointed, at any 
time, and of talking privately with prisoners, 
viewing records, etc. Thus they are enabled to 
serve the inmates and to interest the public. He 
gives high praise to the Salvation Army for its 
services in aftercare of released prisoners. He re- 
ports that western women missionaries have 
often served as nonofficial visitors but that now- 
adays educated Indian ladies are coming for- 
ward for such service more and more. This re- 
viewer has been interested in following the he- 
roic efforts of the All-India Women’s Conference 
in introducing literacy, cottage industries, 
sports, and outside friends, to women in jails. 
The political imprisonment of some of their out- 
standing members such as Nehru’s sister, Mme. 
Pandit, and Sarojoni Naidu, the poet, has 
aroused more intimate concern and afforded 
more intimate understanding of jail conditions 
and problems. The reviewer met Purnima Ban- 
nerjee, a charming young Brahmin, on her way 
to the Naini jail, and after her release read an 
article of appeal to her fellow-members of the 
Conference in its quarterly, Roshni. Colonel 
Barker’s book is a very human document shot 
through with attractive local color and exhibit- 
ing a mind and heart appreciative of the convict 
as a fellow human being. Certainly everyone 
interested in prisoners in America will find it 
stimulating and helpful. And may it be that 
here, through the experiences of hundreds of 
conscientious objectors in our jails and peni- 
tentiaries, we may get help in prison problems 
akin to that offered by political prisoners in 
India? 


HAZEL E. Foster 
Spring Valley, Wisconsin 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Soldier to Civilian: Problems of Readjustment. By 
GeorcE K. Pratt, M.D. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1944. Pp. xii-+233. $2.50. 

Dr. Pratt has undertaken the very difficult task 
of writing a book “for the relative, friend or em- 
ployer who sincerely wishes to be helpful to the ex- 
serviceman” during the period of his readjustment 
to civilian life. It is the author’s purpose to offer 
practical advice and suggestions in order that those 
to whom the veteran returns may meet him with 
‘intelligent understanding.’’ To the many who have 


recently been inclined to become excited about the 
psychiatric casualty and who confuse incapacity for 
military service with incapacity for carrying on in 
civilian life, Dr. Pratt’s book should be a useful 
antidote. 

The first part of the book discusses the psycho- 
logical “equipment” the soldier took with him to the 
Army, the strains put upon him by military life, and 
the Army program for morale maintenance. Then 
follows a chapter entitled, “Soldiers with Psychiat- 
ric Disabilities,” in which Dr. Pratt gives a concise 
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explanation of the more important psychiatric dis- 
orders. The chapter titles make clear the content of 
the last three chapters: “The First Weeks at Home,” 
“Going Back to Work” (largely contributed by the 
medical and service director and the consulting 
neuropsychiatrist of a large industrial concern), and 
“Getting Reacquainted with the Family.” Dr. 
George S. Stevenson, of the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, has contributed a Foreword; 
and “Community Service for Veterans: A Guide to 
Planning and Coordination;” formulated by the 
National Committee on Service to Veterans, has 
been incorporated as an appendix. 

The inclusion of this practical guide to communi- 
ty planning for veterans’ services with Dr. Pratt’s 
able interpretation for laymen of the veterans’ 
problems make this a particularly good book for the 
use of board members and community leaders in- 
terested in services to veterans. Dr. Pratt uses nu- 
merous case illustrations and writes in a clear and 
readable style. While the book has not been pre- 
pared for professional social workers, they may 
profit from Dr. Pratt’s approach to the problem of 
popular presentation of difficult content. 


Mary E. MAcpoNALD 


The New, York Hospital: A History of the Psychiatric 
Service, 1771-1936. By Witu1AM L. RUSSELL. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1945. 
Pp. x+556. $7.50. 


This isfa scholarly volume by a former superin- 
tendent of the Bloomingdale Hospital (Westchester 
Division of the New York Hospital), professor of 
psychiatry emeritus at the Cornell University Medi- 
cal College/““When the New York Hospital was es- 
tablished in 1771, chains, flogging, and other severe 
measures were still considered necessary in the treat- 
ment of the mentally ill. The hospital was the first 
and for years the only one in New York, and the 
second in British America.’ From this until the 
opening of the magnificent Payne Whitney Psychiat- 
ric Clinic in 1932, there is a long record of achieve- 
ment and progress in America psychiatry. The story 
of the psychiatric service of the New York Hospital 
parallels this history. 

The volume can scarcely be reviewed, so meticu- 
lous and detailed has been the historian’s work. The 
author neglects no aspect of the problems of a hospi- 
tal’s organization and function: structure, staff, tech- 
nique, administration, financing, public relations— 
all these are inspected and reported upon. From a 
literary aspect it presents rather heavy going’ This 
is due to its historical completeness, which, how- 
ever, makes it possible to recommend the book for 
its wealth of source material, which should be of 
value to students and to future historians/who may 
assign themselves a more dynamic task in the history 
of the mentally ill in America. 


MAXWELL GITELSON 


A Psychiatric Social Worker Overseas. By IRENE 
Tosras, American Red Cross. New York: 
Family Welfare Association of America, 1945. 
Pp. 45. $0.50. 

With that empathy born of a significant group 
experience the writer discusses her work as a mem- 
ber of a Red Cross unit in Army hospitals in North 
Africa. Describing the resourcefulness and imagina- 
tion necessary for the adaptation of traditional case- 
work methods to the elemental setting of the hospital 
in the field, the material reveals sound understand- 
ing of human behavior. Particularly important is 
the writer’s discussion of the ego-disintegration 
which occurs under stress of battle conditions and 
of the combat soldier’s need for reassurances of 
friendliness after overwhelming hostile experience. 
Outstandingly vivid is the description of the sol- 
diers’ reaction to the distribution of candy: “Men 
changed the day of their pass to town if it fell on 
candy day, asked for their candy beforehand if 
they were to be discharged. Soldiers just back from 
the combat areas would hold up a chocolate bar 
and just look at it as though they thought it was a 
mirage that they expected momentarily to vanish. 
Sometimes they would suck it like a lollipop to 
make it last.” 

For the social worker versed only in treating 
clients whose stubborn emotional illnesses date back 
to childhood, the writer’s portrayal of the phenome- 
nally rapid re-establishment of psychic equilibrium 
in combat soldiers should prove enlightening. This 
remarkable improvement occurred under a regimen 
of stimulating ward activities and in an atmosphere 
of friendliness where permission is given to talk out 
the disturbing feelings related to battle. The mono- 
graph, accordingly, should provide the social worker 
in peacetime agencies with a frame of reference for 
understanding the attitudes which may be found in 
the veteran and with valuable leads as to the man- 
agement of a relationship with him; it should 
give the social worker in a military setting a further 
extension of knowledge of men who have seen com- 
bat. 

Aubrey F. SAyMAN 


They Walk in Darkness. By ELLEN C. PHILTINE. 
New York: Liveright, 1945. Pp. 388. $2.50. 


This book presents itself to the reader in a de- 
pressing jacket, calculated to repel rather than to 
attract one to the reading of a novel dealing with a 
social welfare problem. It is not an easy book to 
read. If it is written with a “‘purpose,” that of bring- 
ing about improvement in the professional and busi- 
ness administration of mental hospitals, it misses its 
objective. 

The story, as it unfolds, brings together a curious 
cast of characters. under one mental hospital roof, 
such as this writer has never met all in one place. 
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This weakens the force of the book, which might 
interpret, to an all-too-apathetic public, the 
financial and political limitations that too often 
hamper the administration of some governmental 
institutions, even in the hands of qualified men. 

One conclusion, which seems justified after 
reading the book, is that no young physician with 
a highly temperamental (not to say neurotic) young 
wife should try to adjust her to a mental hospital 
such as that pictured in this book. 


ELten C. Potter, M.D. 


Guiding the Normal Child: A Guide for Parents, 
Teachers, Students, and Others. By AcaTHA H. 
Bow ey. With a Foreword by D. R. MacCat- 
MAN, M.D. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1943. Pp. xv-+174. $3.00. 


The author of this little volume is a lecturer in a 
teachers’ training college and organizer and director 
of the successful Child Guidance Clinic in Dundee, 
Scotland. She describes the normal growth and de- 
velopment of children from birth to adolescence, in- 
dicating when and how difficulties occur, and how 
they may best be handled. It is a readable presenta- 
tion of information for persons interested in child 
guidance and proper growth, with chapters dealing 
with “Infancy”; ‘The Pre-School Period”; “‘Diffi- 
culties during the Pre-Natal Period”; ‘“The Middle 
Years of Childhood’’; and another chapter on “‘Diffi- 
culties during the Middle Years of Childhood,” such 
as backwardness, delinquency and anti-social be- 
havior, anxiety conditions and habit conditions; 
with a later chapter on “Adolescence—Development 
and Difficulties” and another on “Children and the 
War.” The book attempts to provide ‘‘a little psy- 
chological knowledge” to help parents and teachers 
to deal wisely with difficult children. 

The suggestions for further reading at the end of 
each chapter refer the reader chiefly to English 
books and to British medical journals so that it is 
less useful to American than to English readers. 


Camping for Crippled Children. Editor, Harry H. 
Howetr. By CoMMITTEE ON CAMPING: ERNEST 
B. Marx, GERTRUDE WHITEHEAD, JOSEPH E. 
Gemets, and Harry H. Howerz. Elyria, Ohio: 
National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Inc., 1945. Pp. xx-+120. $1.00. 


The crippled and disabled child enjoys and 
benefits from camping just as does the physically 
normal child, but the camping process must be 
somewhat differently handled if it is to be equally to 
his advantage. The purpose of the book is to suggest 
the methods through which this can be accomplished 


and to present the material in such a way that 
established camps or organizations that wish to es- 
tablish a camp may find the information necessary 
to set new goals or to improve old ones. A brief 
Introduction speaks of the history and philosophy 
.f camping, and the succeeding eight chapters dis- 
cuss basic considerations of camp life from the selec- 
tions of the camp site to the use of records. A bib- 
liography is appended to each chapter. This is the 
first treatise of its kind, and it is the hope of the 
authors that it will encourage others to follow and 
so enlarge the limited knowledge concerning the 
handicapped child and the camp. 


Caro K. GOLDSTEIN 


A Guide on Alcoholism for Social Workers. By Ros- 
ERT V. SELIGER, M.D. In collaboration with 
Victor1A CRANFORD. Baltimore: Alcoholism 
Publications, 1945. Pp. 94. $2.00, paper; $3.00, 
cloth. 


Alcoholics Are Sick People. By RoBERT V. SELIGER, 
M.D. In collaboration with Victor1A CRAN- 
FORD. Baltimore: Alcoholism Publications, 1945. 
Pp. xv+80. $2.00, cloth. 


The thesis of each of these books is that alcohol- 
ics are sick people. There is a collection of eight 
papers in A Guide on Alcoholism for Social Workers. 
The author discusses the “‘social-economic-political 
influences” which contribute to the ‘alcoholic-soil- 
personality of our times.’”’ Although he warns that 
these factors should not be minimized, the author 
stresses throughout the eight papers the necessity of 
recognizing the specific problems of the individual 
alcoholic before the broad problem of alcoholism 
can be understood and alleviated. The individual 
alcoholic should be recognized as a sick person who 
is alcoholic because of emotional conflicts which he 
has not been able to control. He must be treated as a 
sick person and not as a person to be punished. 

The author emphasizes the fact that the treat- 
ment for the individual alcoholic can only be out- 
lined after a careful study, including the skills of the 
psychiatrist, social worker, and clinical psychologist. 
In the diagnostic examination, the Rorschach Test 
has been found to be valuable; however, the author 
believes there is no Rorschach picture typical of 
alcoholism. It is important to place the patient in 
whatever program fits his degree of alcoholism. 
Some persons can be treated as out-patients. Others 
will need to be placed in psychiatric hospitals, on 
supervised farms (where they are available) or to be 
referred to lay groups interested in the treatment of 
alcoholism. The author feels that all of us, particu- 
larly the social worker, should accept the “‘challenge”’ 
presented by the problem of alcoholism and bring to 
the public the realization that alcoholism is a sick- 
ness and is as much a problem of public health as is 
tuberculosis, etc. 
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The book Alcoholics Are Sick People is written for 
patients, their relatives, and others who are inter- 
ested in the subject. The subject of alcoholism is dis- 
cussed clearly, with specific suggestions which 
should be helpful to the alcoholic, his family, and in- 
terested lay people. The author has worked out the 
“Liquor Test,’’ which consists of thirty-five ques- 
tions dealing with symptoms of alcoholism. The per- 
son who takes the test and finds himself answering 
“‘yes”’ to one or more questions is warned that his 
drinking has reached the danger point and that he 
should seek help. A glossary, defining the scientific 
terms of the text in language that the layman can 
readily comprehend, adds to the value of the book. 


GarRNET B. BraDLeEy, M.D. 


Interviews and Case Studies in Public Welfare: 
For Use of Discussion Groups. Prepared by Cor- 
DELIA Cox; edited by Etta W. Rem. Chicago: 
American Public Welfare Association, 1945. Pp. 
51. $0.75. 


These interviews and case studies were selected 
by the Virginia Department of Public Welfare from 
its own records and prepared for use in discussion. 
The department and the Richmond School of Social 
Work found them helpful in developing the de- 
partment’s in-service training program, especially 
in furthering an understanding of eligibility, prin- 
ciples and policies underlying a public welfare pro- 
gram, counseling, and recording. The material is 
interesting, clear, and holds the attention. It 
should prove useful to any agency or group eager 
to improve its case-work service through a training 
program or by means of departmental institutes. 


C. K. G. 


Cooperation in Crime Control. Edited by Marjorie 
BELL. New York: National Probation Associa- 


tion, 1944. Pp. 320. $1.75; $1.25, paper. 


The National Probation Association has selected 
a most appropriate title for the collection of papers, 
given at its thirty-eighth annual conference, which 
comprise’s the Association’s Yearbook for 1944. 
Crime, a parasitic social malady, will be brought 
under control only through the vigorous and effec- 
tive integration of local, state, and national re- 
sources, both public and private. The fullest co- 
ordinated use of individuals, lay organizations, and 
professional agencies is the central theme of many 
of the papers contained in this volume, which “shows 
not only juvenile courts and adult probation and 
parole departments in action, but also the contribut- 
ing programs of related agencies concerned with 
the prevention of crime and the adjustment of the 
offender to normal living.” 

The papers are grouped into six sections. The 
seventh section is devoted to a summary by Freder- 


ick W. Killian of 1944 legislation affecting juvenile 
courts, probation, and parole. The Association’s 
activities during the year are reviewed in Section 
VIII. 

Section I, “The Juvenile Court and Its Commu- 
nity Relationships,’ contains addresses by Dean 
Roscoe Pound, Judge Paul W. Alexander, Robert C. 
Taber, and Professor Austin L. Porterfield. Con- 
tributors to Section II, “Understanding the De- 
linquent,”” are Mary Edna McChristie and Clinton 
W. Areson. ‘Protective and Preventive Services” 
is the subject of Section III, which presents the 
papers delivered by Rhoda J. Milliken, Philip 
Heimlich, and Dr. Frank J. O’Brien. Section IV 
comprises four papers, authored by Mark A. 
McCloskey, Russell Jackson, Genevieve Gabower, 
and Dr. Richard L. Jenkins. Kenneth L. M. Pray 
and Frank W. Hagerty are the contributors to 
Section V, “Parole and the Institution.’ Section 
VI, “Special Problems of the Adult Offender,” in- 
cludes discussions by Seldon D. Bacon, Dr. Ralph 
S. Banay, and Richard E. Cohn. 

The volume is readable and stimulating. One is 
left with the definite impression that leaders in all 
branches of the field are convinced of the essentiality 
of a newer and broader approach to the study of 
crime and delinquency causation and to efforts at 
prevention and social treatment. There are numer- 
ous illustrations of effective work and plenty of 
reminders that we must put aside unco-ordinated 
efforts to deal with symptoms in favor of an inte- 
grated approach to the problem itself. 


RICHARD EDDY 


Agencies concerned with the Quality of Rural Life in 
the South: A Directory, 1944. Nashville: South- 
ern Rural Life Council, 1944. Pp. 99. $0.50. 


This is a directory of national, regional, and 

state agencies contributing to the improvement of 

‘rural life in the South. It excludes agencies that have 
no rural emphasis. 

Information concerning the agencies is arranged 
in three sections. Sections I and II contain lists of 
national and regional agencies arranged alphabeti- 
cally. Section III classifies these two groups by 
fields of activity, while Section IV lists state 
agencies alphabetically by states. 

In so far as possible the information on each na- 
tional and regional agency includes its name, date 
of formation, its executive officers, its organization, 
its purpose, activities, and publications. In the case 
of state agencies only the name of the agency and 
its executive officer are given. 

The directory should be useful to social welfare 
agencies with rural programs, to in-service training 
leaders, teachers of rural public welfare, and to 
others interested in rural community organization 
in the South. 

GRACE BROWNING 
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Rural Family Spending and Saving in Wartime. 
(United States Department of Agriculture Miscel- 
laneous Pub. No. 520.) Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1943. Pp. 183. 
$0.20. 


This useful report offa study made by the Bureau 
of Home Economics deals with the expenditures and 
savings of rural consumers at different income levels 
during 1941 and the first quarter of 1942. 

Although precedence was given to information 
needed by the federal government for planning in 
relation to tax policy, control of inflation, rationing, 
and food production, the data also have value for 
those concerned with the welfare of the rural popu- 
lation. 

The scope, sampling procedure, nature, and 
validity of the data are discussed in the report, but 
the fifty-two tables are presented without discus- 
sion as they could thus be made available earlier for 
the use of all agencies concerned with planning. In- 
formation for rural farm and nonfarm groups is 
presented separately. 

The period chosen was one which preceded price 
control and one in which the ratio of prices received 
and prices paid by farmers approached parity. Yet, 
35 per cent of all farm families studied had less than 
$1,000 income (net money income plus the value of 
goods produced and consumed at home) in 1941. 
Ten per cent had less than $500, and only 4 per cent 
of all farm families had more than $3,000. 

Great disparity between the expenditures of the 
lowest-income class and the highest for both farm 
and nonfarm families is found, as in previous studies, 
in the so-called cultural items such as recreation, 
reading, and formal education. It is significant to 
note that the average expenditure for medical care 
per farm family in the group with less than $250 
total income in 1941 was $30, an amount exceeded 
only by their expenditures for food and clothing. An 
average annual expenditure of $114 for food and $58 
for clothing for families in this income group would 
scarcely indicate that a level of health and decency 
had been attained. 

\ The results of this study are important for those 
concerned with planning in the field of rural welfare. , 
They should demonstrate without question the con- 
tinuing need of adequate appropriations for health 
and welfare services for the rural population and the 
farm security program for low-income farmers. 


G. B. 


Rebuilding Family Life in the Post-war World: An 
Enquiry with Recommendations. Introduction by 
the Right Hon. Lorp Horper, London: Odhams 
Press, Ltd., 1943. Pp. 136. 2s. 


This small volume covering a rather large field 
contains some important papers, most of them by 
English physicians. The well-known authority on 
nutrition Sir John Boyd Orr contributes a chapter 


on “Nutrition and the Family”; Sir Arthur S. Mac- 
Nalty, formerly Chief Medical Officer of the Minis- 
try of Health, writes two papers, one on “Health and 
the Family” and another on “Influence of War on 
Family Life’; Dr. Margaret Hadley Jackson on 
“‘Causes and Significance of the Dwindling Family”; 
Dr. Grace Leybourne-White on ‘‘Education and the 
Birth-Rate.” 

Lord Horder in an Introduction explains the 
change in England from an increasing to a declining 
birth rate: 

“The problem of the declining birth-rate in Brit- 
ain first received national attention during the war 
of 1914-1918. On the initiative of Sir James Mar- 
chant, the National Birth-rate Commission was set 
up, consisting of members representing the Local 
Government Board, the Registrar-General, and eco- 
nomic, social, medical and religious organizations. 
It examined numerous witnesses and assembled a 
great body of evidence, which was published in four 
successive and voluminous reports, and a fifth report 
on the Prevention of Venereal Diseases... . . Never- 
theless, what were considered as more pressing crises 
during the inter-war years prevented any action. 
The birth-rate continued to fall, and the annual 
number of births represented an eventual decline in 
population. 

“So serious has this downward trend now be- 
come that the Government has set up a Royal Com- 
mission on the subject.” 

Since the question of the declining population is 
associated also with “the rebuilding of family life, 
in many cases shattered, broken or disorganized by 
the social upheavel of a second war,” these papers 
were planned to help people to reconstitute their 
family life. 


A Handbook for Old Age Counselors: The Method of 
Salvaging, Rehabilitating and Reconditioning 
Old People Used in the Old Age Counselling Center 
in San Francisco, California. By Liuien J. 
Martin. San Francisco, 1944. Pp. 84. 


VThe Old Worker Comes Back. By MrrtaM ALLEN DE 
Forp. San Francisco: Old Age Counselling Cen- 
ter, 1944. Pp. ro. 


Dr. Martin was sixty-five when she retired as 
professor of psychology at Stanford University 
and began her study of old age rehabilitation. She 
founded the Old Age Counselling Center in San 
Francisco in 1929, basing her work on the tenet 
that age alone is no bar to continued social use- 
fulness. 

The Handbook presents the point of view and the 
program of treatment developed by the Center to 
understand and to help those who come for its 
services. The purpose and content of each of the 
four to six interviews that together constitute the 
treatment plan are defined and explained. Given 
the method of treatment, it becomes the counselor’s 
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task to rebuild the personality of the old person who Vv, Safety Training Digest: Industrial Rehabilitation: 


has accepted the misconception of uselessness and 
all the misery that goes with it. 

{Miss de Ford, in her pamphlet, ‘writes of the 
individual instances of success, usually evidenced 
by re-employment, and calls attention to the fact 
that the age level of the American population is 
steadily’ rising. It is her contention that the 
older members of the community are entitled to the 
self-respect and status that come from productive 
employmentyand that a community is best served 
that uses their labor through re-training, if this 
should prove necessary, and through jobs and 
services adapted to their strength. 

Both documents are well worth reading. The 
ideas they embody may give rise to many ques- 
tions, but both authors point to one unique thing 
about the method: it worked. 


C. K. G. 


Unemployment Compensation in the Post-war 
Period: Suggestions for Expanding and Perfecting 
State Unemployment Compensation Systems and 
a Digest of State and Federal Provisions. Chicago: 
Council of State Governments, December, 1944. 
Pp. 77. $1.00. 


. This report with recommendations wasfissued 
by the Council of State Governments as a conse- 
quence of the growing criticisms of the state- 
operated unemployment compensation systems and 
the demands to have them consolidated into one 
national system’ Obviously, whether unemploy- 
ment compensation is to be “federalized,”” depends 
to a considerable extent upon how adequate the 
several state systems prove themselves to be in 
the reconversion and postwar readjustment period. 
Recognizing this fact, the Council of State Govern- 
ments attempts through this report to urge the 
states to strengthen their statutes in those areas 
where they are being most severely criticized. 

The inescapable conclusion is that the recom- 
mendations of the Council are indeed weak and in- 
adequate? Of all the large and important groups 
now excluded from coverage, this report suggests 
only that maritime workers and “major groups 
in agricultural processing industries” be brought in 
and that consideration be given to extending 
coverage to employers of one or more. With respect 
to benefits, now considered so grossly inadequate 
in many states, the report recommends that, “so 
far as is practicable,” states should increase them 
up to a $20 per week maximum for a maximum 
period of twenty-six weeks. 

‘Besides the recommendations the report con- 
tains a brief description and defense of the present 
federal-state system, and an outline of the salient 
features of the statute in each state. ) 


Atton A. LINFORD 


New York: American Museum of Safety and the 
Center for Safety Education, New York Univer- 
sity, 1945. Pp. 91. $0.35. 

This small volume reflects current concern, in 
and out of industry itself, about the effective indus- 
trial utilization of the disabled worker. It is the[re- 
sult of a study of ‘‘outstanding” rehabilitation pro- 
grams in industry, which was made possible by the 
joint sponsorship of the American Museum of Safety 
and the New York University Center for Safety 
Education’ A great deal has been written recently 
about the responsibility of industry for absorption of 
the handicapped worker. This volume is Zaluable, 
not only because it brings together some of the in- 
dustrial plans, but particularly because the editor 
has developed a series of criteria for industrial re- 
habilitation programs {The technique of matching an 
analysis of the physical demands of the job with an 
appraisal of the physical capacities of the disabled 
worker, now generally known as selective placement, 
receives the attention it deserves. Unfortunately, 
the essential contribution of the United States Em- 
ployment Service in the development and applica- 
tion of that technique is not recognized, nor are rep- 
resentatives of the Employment Service to be found 
among the many persons consulted during the course 
of the study. The Digest will be useful in stimulating 
industry to assume its vital responsibility for em- 
ploying the disabled, and, on the other hand, it pro- 
vides a useful statement of industry’s place in re- 
habilitation. 


The Architectonic City in the Americas: Significant 
Forms, Origins, and Prospects. (Publication No. 
4407.) By Huco Lerpzicer. Austin: University 
of Texas, 1944. Pp. 68+ illustrations and plates. 


“Latin American countries, particularly Mexico, 
have a strong archeological and historical heritage in 
common with Texas and the Southwest.” Owing to 
its location, Texas is especially interested in the 
cultural trends in. the Americas. 

This publication is one of a series by the Univer- 
sity of Texas on architecture and engineering plan- 
ning. The format is attractive and permits the in- 
clusion of photographs and drawings of both ancient 
and modern architecture and city planning. There 
is also an impressive bibliography. It is pointed out 
that rural and urban rehabilitation and construc- 
tion which will be an aftermath of the war must be 
done on the basis of research and fact-finding and 
must be co-ordinated with a general cultural policy. 
Architecture is one of several professions which must 
build principles for the success of the undertaking. 

For those who are afraid of planning as some- 
thing strange and new and also for those who are 
hopeful but fainthearted this material is a reminder 
that town planning, rebuilding, or even moving 
whole towns to new sites was managed successfully 
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thousands of years ago. For those who think housing 
is only shelter or even that it is shelter plus tech- 
nological devices for safety and physical comfort, 
some different and separate aspects are pointed out. 

The author recognizes the need for practical sug- 
gestions for slum clearance and building but believes 
that short-cut methods would be of no avail. He 
explains that “the following discussion is devoted to 
the cultural factors of the architectonic city in the 
past and in the future.”’ On this basis he produces 
some fascinating and scholarly material, brief, but 
rich and stimulating. He relates architecture to an- 
cient cultures and history, the arts, symbolism, 
philosophy, and science. He brings it up to the pres- 
ent with Frank Lloyd Wright, ‘who is distinguished 
by his unique success in converting cultural con- 
sciousness into architecture.” He projects it into the 
future, relating it to modern medicine and mental 
hygiene. From all this wealth of detail the author 
draws interesting conclusions. ‘“Provoked by the 
profundity of the historic trend,” he says, “I have 
stressed the necessity for re-introducing metaphysi- 
cal propositions.” 

The author feels that in housing and city plan- 
ning too little attentiou has been given to subjects 
like physiology, psychology, biology, ecology, or 
to psycho-physiology (the study of emotional values 
and reactions inherent in form and color). He be- 
lieves that proper designs not only for dwellings but 
for complete communities would “relieve the emo- 
tional tensions and repressions, the by-product of 
modern mechanized life immensely aggravated by 
the war situation.” He finally suggests that modern 
engineering and medical science should co-ordinate 
their services “to get at the communal roots of ill- 
ness.” He believes this would result in the “re- 
evaluation of presently accepted basic standards” 
for building rural and urban communities. 

Earlier in the text the author speaks of the “ex- 
istence of an inborn quality of architecture which 
disregards national, racial or linguistic boundaries.” 
Perhaps the new architectonic city will provide the 
alchemy which will give to the people who live in it 
the same disregard for racial and national differences. 


MARGARET BROWN HULBERT 


Remobilisation for Peace. By StR RoNALD Davison. 
London: Pilot Press, Ltd., 1945. Pp. 56. 4s. 6d. 


This small volume is one of the badly named 
“Target for Tomorrow” series, which is under a dis- 
tinguished board of editors including Sir William 
Beveridge, Dr. Julian Huxley, and Sir John Boyd 
Orr. In the volume on Remobilisation for Peace the 
situation on the eve of V-E Day is compared with 
that at the close of World War I. It is pointed out 
that today there is “‘the greater devastation, distress 
and starvation in Europei and elsewhere, and the 
greater exhaustion at home.” The author believes 
that the more complete transformation of economic 


life «nd of “so many institutions of civilised life to 
serve the purposes of war, means that the task of 
restoration will be slower and more complex than 
in 1918.” He quotes the cynical statement: “What 
we....Simply cannot afford is to be thrown every 
25 years into the hazards of peace.” He thinks that 
if the transition back to peace is more gradual, it 
should be easier to manage and “easier to avoid the 
pit of mass unemployment.” 

Will an orderly return to their peacetime employ- 
ments and avocations be possible for the twenty 
millions of British men and women in industry and 
the fighting forces? In attempting to answer this 
question about the impending “colossal national 
re-shuffle,” the author points to the impossibility of 
going back to the world of 1939. The changes in so- 
cial and industrial life made necessary by the war 
cannot and should not be swept away. “Many of the 
changes are in the form of irreparable losses; neither 
lost human lives nor lost wealth can be remobilised 
for the constructive work of peace.” But the writer 
believes many changes have been beneficial and 
should be lasting. ‘We have widened our horizons 
and gained in courage.” He believes that many 
impediments to progress have been swept away and 
that science has opened up new opportunities. These 
should be used. He also believes that Britain is “a 
more united and a more equalitarian society.” 

The author hopes for “‘far-seeing plans of re- 
construction” but he believes that long-term plans 
by themselves will not be enough. ‘Doubtless 
they will be calculated to produce, four or five years 
hence, a condition of full and balanced employment 
in our labour force,” but there is at present the prob- 
lem of today. The government cannot, “in the 
emergency of remobilisation, leave large numbers of 
men and women on the dole for six months without 
jeopardising national morale and prestige.” Britain 
mobilized for war slowly over five years—but must 
now mobilize far more quickly for peace. 

Sir Ronald believes that the things people want 
after the war are “work, wages and ordered securi- 
ty,” which means a continuous effort to create “an 
economy in which there are no depressed areas and 
where booms and slumps are banished or greatly 
diminished by intelligent direction from the centre. 
But this means national planning unbedevilled by 
party politics. It means peace at home and abroad.” 

This and other volumes in the series are useful 
summaries for those interested in the social welfare 
outlook in Britain. 

E.A 


The Canadian Born in the United States. By LEON 
E. TRvuESDELL. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1943. Pp. xvi+263. $3.00. * 


This volume is one in the “Canadian-American 
Relations Series” sponsored by the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, Division of Eco- 
nomics and History. The choice of Leon E. Trues- 
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dell, chief statistician for population, United States 
Census, to prepare this study is a very happy one. 
He has analyzed the data in the population volumes 
of the United States Census from 1850 to 1930 as 
well as much unpublished material. 

While this volume is primarily concerned with 
the data relating to the Canadian born in the United 
States, frequent reference is also made to other for- 
eign born living here, as well as to the American born 
in Canada. It is, therefore, possible to make com- 
parisons with other nationalities and also to study 
population trends. Figures, graphs, and tables give 
a wealth of statistical data, covering the custom- 
ary population classifications and comparisons. 
Anyone needing factual information concerning 
population data with reference to the Canadian 
born in the United States needs seek no further than 
this able comprehensive study. 

A brief summary is followed by the detailed 
classifications and comparisons. The most important 
findings include: 

1. The growth of the population of Canada and 
the growth of the population of the United States 
from 1850 to 1930 have been roughly parallel. In 
1850 Canadian born in the United States formed 
0.64 per cent of the population of the United States 
while the American born in Canada in 1851 formed 
2.6 per cent of the Canadian population. By 1930, 
the Canadian born in the United States represented 
1.05 per cent of the population of the United States, 
while the American born in Canada in 1931 formed 
3-3 per cent of the population of Canada. One sig- 
nificant finding is that the number of the Canadian 
born in the United States in 1930 was almost one- 
sixth as great as the entire native population of 
Canada, while the American born in Canada was 
only a fraction of 1 per cent of the native born in 
the United States. 

2. The number of Canadian born in the United 
States increased rather rapidly from 1850 to 1900 
but its increase since that date has been less rapid. 
Also, the age distribution of the Canadian born 
shows considerably larger percentages of persons in 
the older ages in 1930 than in 1910. 

3. As compared with the foreign born who have 
come to the United States from other countries, the 
Canadian born are more like the native population 
of the United States. This is particularly true of the 
Canadian born of English stock. 

4. While the American born in Canada are dis- 
tributed rather widely over the whole of the Domin- 
ion of Canada, the Canadian born in the United 
States are rathcr closely concentrated in the New 
England states, along the border between the Unit- 
ed States and Canada, and in the Pacific Coast 
states. 

5. There are appreciably fewer children in the 
population of Canadian stock than among the gen- 
eral native population in the states where the Cana- 
dians have settled. 

6. The earlier immigration was to ‘the agricul- 


tural states of the Middle West, while the more re- 
cent arrivals went to some of the eastern manufactur- 
ing centers and to the Pacific Coast states. 

7. There is considerable evidence, both statis- 
tical and otherwise, of a rather extensive movement 
of both the Canadian born and the children of Ca- 
nadian born back and forth between Canada and 
the United States. 

8. Appreciably larger proportions of the Cana- 
dian born are found in skilled and semiskilled oc- 
cupations than of the total number of gainful work- 
ers in the sixteen states in which mos: of the Ca- 
nadian born are found. 

9. The percentage of home-owners among the 
Canadian-born heads of families is much higher in 
rural areas, especially on farms, than in urban areas. 
Also, the French Canadian family home-owners 
were slightly lower than the national average, while 
the English Canadian family home-owners were 
higher than the national average. In addition, the 
median value of the urban homes and of rural-non- 
farm homes occupied by Canadian families is ap- 
preciably higher than the national average. The 
median monthly rental of urban homes and rural- 
nonfarm homes is higher than the national average. 

to. In average or median size, the French Ca- 
nadian families were appreciably larger than the 
families in the entire population of the United States 
and the English Canadian families somewhat lower. 

A very adequate appendix gives references to 
the census volumes from which the data were ob- 
tained. 

FLORENCE M. WARNER 


The Spirit of Russian Economics. By J. F. NORMANO. 
Issued in co-operation with the Russian Eco- 
nomic Institute. New York: John Day. Pp. xiv+ 
170. $2.00. 


This small volume has been correctly described 
by a distinguished American economist as “a pio- 
neering sketch.” Its thesis is thought-provoking 
and challenging. Its conclusions will be ques- 
tioned by other students of Russian history and 
Russian institutions. But is should certainly lead 
to fuller and far more detailed studies of Russian 
economic and social thinking, and particularly of 
the true place of what is loosely called bolshevism, 
or communism, in the drama of Russian evolution 
and revolution. Students should be advised and 
urged to verify and develop the ideas advanced by 
Dr. Normano in his fascinating little book. 

He asserts, and indeed persuasively argues, that 
“there are not Old and New Russia—it is always 
Russia.” The present system, a form of state social- 
ism, did not involve a complete break with the past, 
he contends, Russia has never been individualistic 
or bourgeois; she has never envied or copied capi- 
talist Europe; her leading thinkers, conservative or 
radical, have always hated European liberalism, and 
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hoped, labored, and died to escape the stage of capi- 
talism and industrial slavery. With hardly an ex- 
ception, Russian intellectuals, statesmen, and 
writers have believed in the great, unique, “holy” 
mission of Russia and the Slav world—that of build- 
ing a just and good society on the foundations of 
the peasant commune (the Mir) and the workers’ 
co-operative (the Artiel). Russia, these leaders 
have believed, can build a synthesis, a system in 
which security does not endanger liberty, and per- 
sonal or spiritual freedom does not prevent col- 
lective action and government by the élite in the 
interest of all. 

Russia has been subjected to many foreign in- 
fluences, French socialism and utopianism; British 
laissez faireism; German romanticism, metaphysics, 
and dialectics; Marxian revolutionary and pro- 
letarian socialism, etc. But native currents and 
deep-rooted historical and psychological factors 
have always modified and colored these alien con- 
tributions. To most foreigners Russia is “an enigma 
wrapped in a mystery,” but it should be clear, to 
begin with, that Russia is neither European nor 
Asiatic, but at once European and Asiatic. That 
makes a profound difference and will continue to 
make it. Russia will solve her manifold problems not 
in Marx’s way, nor in Adam Smith’s way, but in 
her own way. She still hopes that way will in time 
become the way of the whole world. But she is not 
so sure of this as she was before the two world wars. 


Victor S. YARROS 


Lord Shaftesbury: A Portrait. By FLORENCE M. G. 
HicHam. London: S.C.M. Press, 1945. Pp. 127. 
6s. 

This is a useful brief sketch of the life and work 
of Lord Shaftesbury, but it does not throw any new 
light on Shaftesbury’s great work. To students who 
are familiar with Hodder’s three-volume Life and 
with the Hammond study, there is little reason for 
referring to this volume unless a brief essay is 
wanted. The book is pleasantly written and will be 
useful to those who do not wish to use the more sub- 
stantial sources. 


Democracy Begins at Home: The Tennessee Fight on 
the Poll Tax. By JENNINGS PERRY. New York: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1944. Pp. 280. $3.00. 


This is the spritely story of a six-year struggle in 
Tennessee to remove the penalty of a tax from the 


right of citizens to vote. The author is the editor 
of the Nashville newspaper that led this fight, the 
Tennessean. Victory was finally won in the legis- 
lature only then to have the repeal act declared 
unconstitutional by the state supreme court. The 
story is then carried to Congress, where the reform 
as yet fails of issue because of the filibuster in the 
Senate. ; 

The villain of the piece is Crump, the political 
boss of Memphis, whose hand reached not only the 
legislature and Congress but also into the state’s 
final court. 

This is a sordid story dramatically told with in- 
terest maintained to the end and hope projected 
beyond the end for a more just and universal 
access of citizens to the means of their protection 
and improvement, the ballot. 

T. V. Smita 


‘Standards of Relief in California, 1940. By Mary 


GorrINcE Luck and AcNnes B. CuMMINGS. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1945. 
Pp. vi+232. $2.00, paper. 

This survey was undertaken by the Heller Com- 
mittee for Research in Social Economics in the fall 
of 1940, but the war caused delays in completing it’ 
and in publication. The adequacy of the relief grant 
in meeting minimum cost of living standards was 
studied in the seven assistance programs—the State 
Relief Administration, the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration, the Farm Security Administration, county 
aid to the aged, to the blind, and to needy children, 
and county aid to the indigent—in operation in the 
four representative counties of San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Fresno, and Yuba. The Heller Budget, 
generally accepted throughout the state, was used 
as the measure of need. 

The study is valid despite the changes in program 
that have occurred since 1940. What happens when 
numerous agencies share the same field and each is 
interested only in its own program is factually pre- 
sented, and the effect upon subsistence standards 
when the emphasis is on saving public funds and not 
on their wise expenditure is made clear. The respon- 
sibility of the case worker for the quality of the case- 
work service is also brought out. This analysis of fac- 
tual data ffords a basis for planning a sound and 
constructive welfare program in California and in 
numerous other states where the problems are 
similar. ] 

C. K..G. 


REVIEWS OF GOVERNMENT REPORTS 
AND PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


Common Human Needs: An Interpretation for 
Staff in Public Assistance Agencies. Prepared 
by CHARLOTTE TowLE, Special Consultant, 
Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security 
Board. (Public Assistance Report No. 8.) 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1945. Pp. viii+132. $0.25. 


In this monograph Charlotte Towle states 
simply and directly the basic principles of 
case work in one of the most important fields 
of social work practice. Although she calls 
her report Common Human Needs, Miss Towle 
convincingly puts together the two great social 
concepts which must interact in the administra- 
tion of public assistance or any other program 
to be designed under a modern framework of 
social security—namely, the twin concepts of 
rights and needs. The idea of civil rights and the 
four freedoms have slowly grown up as the core 
of democracy; the philosophical, religious, and 
clinical idea of human needs is another part of a 
great cultural heritage. Social workers have 
slowly been acquiring the fundamental base in 
philosophy, knowledge, and skill, which not 
only can operate in both areas but can weld 
them together. Miss Towle clarifies here the 
whole process for us. Social workers have some- 
times behaved as if they thought needs could be 
met instead of rights assured, or rights trans- 
lated into services without understanding the 
person and his needs. Sometimes one has been 
opposed to the other as if the concept of rights 
alone could guarantee human dignity; or a 
technique of eligibility could somehow replace 
an even deeper and older knowledge. But re- 
spect for a human right without respect for the 
human personality is a very thin and brittle 
thing. The sort of psychiatric insight which 
Miss Towle brings means a fresh and arresting 
interpretation for a social security charter of 
rights and needs. 

In this monograph public assistance is first 
placed in the conceptual scheme of a democracy ; 
want operates against the solution of basic hu- 
man needs; physical and subsistence needs must 
be adequately met in any order looking towards 


well being and social development. This has 
been said often before although not often better 
The writer goes on, however, to an excellent 
analysis of what social workers need to under- 
stand about basic motivations and adaptations 
in the behavior of clients seeking and using pub- 
lic assistance. If the social services are to con- 
tribute to social development, feelings as well as 
other facts about the nature of personality must 
be understood. Miss Towle does not drop into 
the popular fallacy that recognition of the indi- 
vidual’s right to self-determination cuts off the 
opportunity for helpful counseling, if desired by 
the recipient of practical benefits. 

Concepts of growth, development, change 
and regression, ambivalence and dependency 
are treated in a homely, direct style, which is a 
comfort to the reader. For social workers begin- 
ning work, perhaps with little training, the 
growth of the individual, the needs of children, 
of adolescents, of working adults, the aged, and 
the handicapped, are described in the same 
plain language, and how this bears on the opera- 
tion of the service is discussed. The problem of 
money as income, as a means of direct gratifica- 
tion of basic needs, and also in its symbolic 
aspects is touched on but not elaborated. She 
does not quite explain how it is that a person 
tends to behave in the “relief situation” the 
way he behaves in other life-situations, but per- 
haps this is too technical a question for so short 
yet so comprehensive a discussion. Her analysis 
of dependency and of the workers’ own compli- 
cated feelings about dependency—“it is the 
relatively secure adult with considerable 
strength and capacity for independence who be- 
comes least anxious, least resentful, and least 
humiliated when through force of circumstance 
he turns to others for help,”—is admirably con- 
cise, clear, and relevant. 


The device of describing human needs in 
terms of growth and development from infancy 
to old age, brings the insights of child guidance 
and public assistance together in an original 
way. She, it seems to this reviewer, once and for 
all disposes of the notion that public assistance 
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must be a shallow and restricted, instead of a 
warm and human, professional service, and 
herein bridges the gap between the insurance 
security principle and the health and welfare 
principle—which is another way of saying that 
rights and needs are complementary, if not in- 
divisible. 

In the last part of the monograph, which 
deals with supervision, the educational purposes 
are nicely related to the earlier discussion. Miss 
Towle discusses readiness for learning in terms 
of an adequate understanding of the personal- 
ity, its desires and inhibitions. She again avoids 
taking sides in the old stultifying debate in edu- 
cation as between knowledge and skill in the 
learning process—showing the artificial charac- 
ter of any such separation. Knowledge and 
skill, like needs and rights, must be integrated 
in the professional equipment for social service. 
To Miss Towle, knowledge contributes to 
growth as well as growth to knowledge—‘A 
new intellectual orientation may influence feel- 
ing and hence action” (p. 101). Workers have 
“a natural bent for learning”; they “‘will learn 
out of their own need for learning.”’ Here speaks 
the successful and much loved teacher whose 
long connection with students has been so re- 
warding, for whom knowledge comes alive and 
growth is a part of learning as of living. 


GorDOoN HAMILTON 
New York School of Social Work 


Families Receiving Aid to Dependent Children, 
October, 1942, Part I: Race, Size, and Compo- 
sition of Families and Reasons for Dependen- 
cy. (Bureau of Public Assistance, Public As- 
sistance Report No. 7.) Washington, D.C.: 
Social Security Board, 1945. Pp. 58. 

This is a report of a special study of the 
characteristics of A.D.C. families. The study 
was made in the fall of 1942 in sixteen states 
located in different regions of the country except 
in the Far West. The purpose was to secure 
more complete information about the families 
and through the information to appraise the op- 
eration of the program. Although the material is 
three years old, its publication in 1945 makes it 
reasonable to suppose that the findings still 
apply. 

One outstanding fact in the report is the 
wide variation in laws and policies governing 
the administration of the different state pro- 


grams. The findings are concerned with the race, 
size, and composition of families, the reasons for 
lack of support or care, and related topics. 
There is also information on the employment 
status of the family, the school and work status 
of children, and family income. 

Race is an important factor in any considera- 
tion of the effectiveness of public assistance in 
meeting need, because of a greater prevalence of 
need among minority races. In the sixteen 
states combined, the rate for the nonwhite 
children approved for aid was double that of 
the white children. However, in four of the ten 
states with more than five thousand Negro chil- 
dren in the population, the rates for the non- 
white and white children were so close that it 
seems a safe assumption that relatively fewer 
Negro children than white were being aided. For 
one, and possibly two, of the six states with 
more than five thousand Indian children in the 
population, the same assumption may hold. 

Recipient families in the sixteen states 
averaged 4.5 persons; of these, 2.4 were children 
approved for aid, 0.4 were children under eight- 
een years of age not approved for aid, and 1.7 
were persons aged eighteen years and over. Of 
every 10 A.D.C. families 5 included only the 
children approved for aid and the grantee 
parent, parents, or relative; in 2 families all 
additional members were children under 
eighteen or persons sixty-five and over; and 
only 3 families had additional members be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and sixty-five. 
Women greatly predominate among the adults. 
Of every 100 children, 20 were under school 
age, 37 were aged six to eleven years, and 
43 aged twelve to seventeen years. There is a 
marked dissimilarity between white and non- 
white families in the age distribution: the non- 
white families have more children under six 
years of age, while children in the age group 
twelve to seventeen are more numerous in the 
white families. One-fourth of the recipient fami- 
lies had only one child under eighteen years, 
slightly more than one-fourth had two children, 
and slightly less than half had three or more 
children. In the individual programs there is 
a marked dissimilarity among states in the 
relative number of A.D.C. families having one 
child. The range is from 12.0 in the District of 
Columbia to 31.7 per cent in Illinois, and it is 
sufficiently sharp to suggest a tendency to reject 
such cases in some states. 

In many of the sixteen states agencies fail to 
approve for assistance all eligible children who 
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are supported in whole or in part by A.D.C. 
The payment approved for many families is less 
than the maximum monthly payment permis- 
sible under the state plan for the number of de- 
pendent children in the family. This may be be- 
cause the standard for determining need is un- 
der subsistence level, or because of limited state 
funds, or because of income or other resources in 
the individual family. It is more or less the 
practice in some states to determine eligibility 
and to approve for aid only the number of 
children necessary to justify the monthly pay- 
ment approved. This saves the worker’s time 
and does not affect the amount received by the 
family, but it is detrimental to the families in 
the long run. It may conceal the inadequacies of 
the program and may hamper intelligent ad- 
ministrative planning and legislative action. 

The highest proportion of children under 
sixteen not approved was in the group aged less 
than six years. In the twelve- to fifteen-year-old 
group, approximately 7,700 children were not 
approved. Of these, 540 children, most of them 
fourteen and fifteen years old, were not attend- 
ing school and were working. More than half of 
all children aged sixteen to seventeen had not 
been approved for aid. In the ten states that set 
the age limit at eighteen, more than one-third of 
the children in this age group had not been ap- 
proved. Some 11,800 children were affected, of 
whom only 2,400, or 20 per cent, were attending 
school. More white than nonwhite children in 
all age groups were approved; in the sixteen to 
seventeen age group not approved, more non- 
white than white children were attending 
school. More than half the children not in school 
were also not employed. 

The great majority of recipient children 
were living with one or both parents. Of every 
20 homes in which neither parent was present, 
12 were maintained by a grandparent, 5 by an 
aunt or uncle, 2 by a brother or sister, and 1 by 
other relatives. 

This study also confirmed what less compre- 
hensive data previously have indicated—that 
the differences between states in defining ab- 
sence and incapacity result in great lack of uni- 
formity in the types of families receiving aid and 
that many states are far from making full use of 
the provisions of the Social Security Act. Death, 
absence from home for reasons other than in- 
capacity, and incapacity ranked first, second, 
and third as a reason for dependency. State pro- 
grams were uniform in the acceptance of fami- 
lies in which the father was dead. 


The wide variation among state agencies in 
policies and practices with respect to assisting 
families dependent because of estrangement or 
incapacity indicates that many children de- 
pendent because of these reasons were not re- 
ceiving aid. Also, in some states the relatively 
small proportion of fathers receiving aid on be- 
half of children deprived of the mother’s care 
indicates failure to recognize deprivation of care 
as an eligibility factor when support is not lack- 
ing. 

It is obvious that many needy children eli- 
gible according to the requirements specified un- 
der the Social Security Act become ineligible un- 
der the narrower requirements of the state pro- 
grams. This may be because a state believes it- 
self financially incapable of providing for its 
children, but the wide variation among the 
states suggests that other factors also may be 
present. Perhaps one step is so to increase the 
federal matching provision that no state may 
attribute the deficiencies in its program to this 
cause. Another step might well be for the Public 
Assistance Bureau to prepare a manual setting 
forth model state policies and principles that 
would assure good practice. And perhaps some 
day the case workers who now apathetically ac- 
cept policies inconsistent with the welfare of the 
client will insist on a voice in the formulation of 
less restrictive policies. 


C. K. G. 
University of Chicago 


Federal Prisons, 1943. (U.S. Department of 
Justice, Bureau of Prisons.) Leavenworth, 
Kan.: United States Penitentiary, 1945. 
Pp. v+87. 

Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons and Re- 
formatories, 1942. (U.S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus.) Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1945. Pp. iv+58. $0.15. 


These two reports do not cover the same 
ground. The first report deals only with the fed- 
eral prisons; the second is the United States 
Census report on prison statistics, which pre- 
sents annual statistics covering all persons ad- 
mitted to or discharged from all state or federal 
correctional institutions in a given year. 

The first report, Federal Prisons, includes as 
usual not only statistical tables but some in- 
teresting text discussing the work of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons during the year. 
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What offenses bring nearly twenty thousand 
prisoners to the federal institutions in a year? 
In 1944 the largest numbers in any one group 
were sent for violating the Selective Service Act, 
followed by those committed under the immi- 
gration laws, the federal liquor laws, the nar- 
cotic drug laws, the National Motor Vehicle 
Theft Act, and smaller numbers for offenders 
under the postal laws, under the White Slave 
Traffic Act, counterfeiting, thefts from inter- 
state commerce, etc. 

The Bureau again reports on the conscien- 
tious objectors who have been sent to the fed- 
eral prisons. The list of violators of National 
Defense. wartime or military laws is of in- 
terest: 6,837 offenders in this group included 
the following committed by the civil courts: 
694 conscientious objectors; 2,530 Jehovah’s 
Witnesses;' 1,455 other selective service viola- 


t Some statements about the C.O.’s in prison by a 
representative of the Society of Friends (Quakers) 
who recently visited seventeen federal prisons where 
C.O.’s have been held is of interest. He was allowed 
to talk to the C.O.’s in prison “quite freely, without 
censorship or supervision” and reports (The Ameri- 
can Friend, April 5, 1945) with regard to the nearly 
three thousand Jehovah’s Witnesses who had re- 
fused to recognize the authority of the state to con- 
script them: “Each claims the right to ministerial 
exemption. Their earnestness and industry in prisons 
is phenomenal. They are practically operating the 
prison farms..... In some institutions where COs 
and Jehovah’s Witnesses are a substantial portion of 
the population, officials testify that the moral tone 
of the institutions has risen to a new high level.” 

The report deals at some length with the prison 
work of the C.O.’s and their influence on other pri- 
soners. Finally it is noted that “COs are almost 
unanimous in the opinion that prisons do not make 
inmates better men. If inmates ‘go straight’ after 
their release they do it in spite of their experience in 
prison rather than because of it. Most COs have 
come to question absolutely the very concept of 
prison, a place where five hundred or five thousand 
human beings of one sex, separated completely from 
families and all normal social contacts, are forced 
against their wills to live for five, ten or fifty years, 
or for life, in a geographical area equal to one or two 
city blocks, even though the place is new and clean 
and the physical surroundings ‘modern’ in every 
sense of the word. There can be little creative about 
such a social monstrosity. The psychological pres- 
sures pervading prison atmosphere tend to deaden 
sensitivity, initiative and responsibility and militate 
against the individual development of wholesome 
and social attitudes. 

“The experiences of COs in prison, and in local 
jails, have given them insight into a whole area of 


tors—or a total of 4,679. In addition 741 were 
committed for violating other national de- 
fense or wartime laws, and 1,417 were com- 
mitted by courts martial. That is, these offend- 
ers of wartime regulations were 37 per cent of 
the total prison population in 1944. 

There is a useful statement about the pro- 
posed Federal Corrections Act (H.R. 2445 and 
S. 644), which was supported by the American 
Bar Association, the American Law Institute, 
and other influential groups. One of the impor- 
tant features of this proposed law is the provi- 
sion that instead of imposing a sentence of im- 
prisonment upon an offender under the age of 
twenty-four, a judge may, in his discretion, 
sentence him to the custody of a division of the 
United States Parole Board known as the 
“Youth Authority Division,” to be assigned for 
one of several alternative types of treatment 
and to be released under supervision by the Au- 
thority at any time. If passed, the act would pro- 
vide two new services: centralized diagnostic 
facilities and an investigative and advisory 
service to aid the judges in determining what 
sentence would be suitable for each offender, as 
well as a program of flexible penal treatment 
(somewhat similar to that provided for juveniles 
under the Juvenile Delinquency Act) to sen- 
tence offenders who are twenty-three years and 
under. 

There is a discussion of prison industries, in- 
cluding a report of the production of prison- 
made war goods valued at more than $17 mil- 
lion. A total of $867,700 was paid in “inmate 
wages.” An average of 3,383 inmates (25 per 
cent of the prison population rated as employ- 
able) were employed during the year by Prison 
Industries. “‘All other inmates able to work were 
occupied on institutional maintenance or con- 
struction, at farm work, or in road camps.”’ The 
average wage for the year for inmates employed 
by Prison Industries was $256, but only a small 
fraction of these wages can be spent in the insti- 
tution commissary. “About 75 per cent is sent 
to dependents if there are dependents; the re- 
mainder is retained in cash or War Bonds until 
the inmate’s release.” 

Other subjects discussed include medical care 
and the work of the Medical Center for Federal 
Prisoners, to which tuberculous and other seri- 


our national life which is sadly ignored and neg- 
lected by so many persons..... The local jails and 
the prisons are the great unknowns of many commu- 
nities.” 
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ously disabled prisoners are transferred. To the 
center are also transferred the psychotic pa- 
tients, who form about 13 per cent of the United 
States prison population. 

The work of a Committee of the Judicial 
Conference appointed by the Chief Justice has 
submitted a preliminary report on “the disposi- 
tion of the psychopathic, feebleminded and 
mentally incompetent delinquents who are 
taken into custody for some infraction of the 
Federal statutes” (p. 19). According to the re- 
port, the Bureau of Prisons finds the prisoner of 
this type a problem in the institution and also at 
the time the sentence expires. “Most such in- 
dividuals are homeless and friendless, and the 
State authorities either decline or are extremely 
reluctant to accept them in their mental insti- 
tutions or to permit their discharge within the 
boundaries of the State.” The report suggests 
that a draft bill may be agreed upon which, if 
enacted, “would clear up the unsatisfactory 
haze in which the question of the methods to be 
used in determining insanity and the disposition 
of the mental incompetent is now shrouded.” 

The Bureau reports the adverse effect of 
wartime handicaps in the treatment of juvenile 
offenders. Various state and local agencies have 
been unable to continue the assistance given in 
the early years of the Federal Juvenile De- 
linquency Act. Child welfare agencies were at 
one time expected to absorb a substantial pro- 
portion of younger federal offenders, but war- 
time pressures have made this impossible and 
thrown an increasing burden upon the institu- 
tions receiving juveniles. There has been a 
marked increase in the total number of federal 
offenders aged seventeen and under. During 
1944 there were 3,526 juveniles arrested for fed- 
eral offenses, an increase of 57 per cent over 
1943. In attempting to meet the situation, plans 
have been drafted for the establishment by the 
Bureau of its first forestry camp for juveniles. 
The camp will be operated with the co-opera- 
tion of the Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture, and during the experimental period 
it will accommodate sixty boys. 

In the second report are the statistics com- 
piled by the Census on the movement of the 
population of all the major prisons of the coun- 
try and a general picture of its increase or de- 
crease, showing also the sources from which 
prisoners are received and the methods by 
which they are discharged. The census thus 
presents a “formal accounting of the movement 
of prisoners into and out of correctional insti- 


tutions.” Unfortunately the minor local prisons 
in which short sentences are served and fines 
“Jaid out” are not included. 

The types of prisons covered by the census 
are not entirely clear. Of course, the penitentia- 
ries, reformatories, and penal farms are included. 
“Vocational Schools” are said to be included, 
but what does this term mean? The Na- 
tional Training School in Washington, D.C., 
is not included, but the Wyoming Industrial 
Institute is included. Of course, names of insti- 
tutions are often quite misleading, but the in- 
troductory statement might define more clearly 
the basis for including or excluding certain in- 
stitutions. 

It is discouraging that of the prisoners com- 
mitted for felonies there were 19 prisoners re- 
ceived under fifteen years of age; 2,441 in the 
age group fifteen to seventeen (5.1 per cent); 
and 2,324 were eighteen years of age (4.9 per 
cent). Of these juvenile prisoners under fifteen 
years of age sent to prison for felonies, 18 were 
in state prisons—t1o in the southern states, 1 in 
Pennsylvania, 1 in Ohio, 2 in Kansas, 3 in Wyo- 
ming, and 1 in California. In five cases they 
may have been in reformatories. One was in a 
federal institution. 

There were 111 persons executed during the 
year, and 12 of these were in the age group 
seventeen to nineteen—one in Massachusetts, 
one in New York, one in Illinois, and one in 
Oregon. Three of these northern executions 
were white youths and one Negro. In the south- 
ern states, seven Negro minors in this age group 
and one white minor were executed. 

Unfortunately, because of unavoidable de- 
lays in compiling and publishing the data, the 
Census report seems out of date when it appears. 


E. A. 


Office of Dependency Benefits, Third Annual Re- 
port. Newark, N.J., 1945. Pp. 58. 


There can be no doubt of the important part 
played by the O.D.B. in the nation’s social and 
economic life through the war years. It served 
approximately fifteen million dependents of 
military personnel both in and outside the Con- 
tinental United States. All in the day’s work for 
the organization was the preparation and dis- 
tribution of over eight million checks a month. 
Approximately ten billion dollars have been 
paid to servicemen’s dependents in the last 
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three years, an expenditure that was construc- 
tive and for the public good. 

The outstanding events of the year 1945 
were the growth of family allowance and Class 
E allotment-of-pay accounts to a total of over 
eight million and corresponding disbursements 
for the fiscal year in excess of five billion dol- 
lars. Family allowance payments still represent 
more than 58 per cent of the total payments 
made by O.D.B. with wives and children first 
on the list of recipients. The soldier may con- 
tribute $22 or $27 to each monthly payment, 
the government contributed two billion dollars, 
or 64 per cent, of the total payments. A consid- 
erable portion of the increased use of the Class E 
allotment originated in oversea theaters where 
men had little use for sizable amounts of their 
pay. As a consequence, thousands of men will 
return to the United States possessed of im- 
portant reserves and savings. 

The Report touches briefly upon the statutes 
affecting the O.D.B., but is devoted chiefly to a 
carefully prepared, clear and comprehensive 
discussion of structure and function, programs, 
administration, personnel, and certain revisions 
of policy and procedure that are interesting, 
particularly as they concern men classified as 
missing, divorced wives, and illegitimate chil- 
dren of men in service, and recovery of errone- 
ous payments. Plans for the prompt discontinu- 
ance of accounts under conditions involving 
mass demobilization have been completed. 

Despite the prominence given to questions of 
organization and administration, there can be 
no doubt that the purpose of O.D.B. has been to 
maintain a high morale among service men and 
women and to provide for the welfare of their 
dependents at home. Inevitably mistakes have 
occurred, but every attempt has been made to 
keep them at a minimum. Great credit is due to 
General Gilbert, director, and to the men and 
women of the organization whose conscientious 
efforts throughout the year made possible the 
achievements set forth in the Report. 

C.%. @. 


Administration of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law in the State of New York: Report to Hon- 
orable Thomas E. Dewey, Governor of the 
State of New York. By WILLIAM F. BLEAKLEY 
and HERMAN T. STICHMAN as Commissioners 
under Section 8 of the Executive Law, 1944. 
New York, 1944. Pp. 69. 

The Bleakley and Stichman Report charges 
that serious deficiencies have developed in the 


administration of one of the country’s best state 
workmen’s compensation laws. Appointed first 
by Governor Lehman before he left Albany, and 
reappointed by Governor Dewey, commission- 
ers Bleakley and Stichman were assigned to their 
investigatory task after Mayor La Guardia 
alleged “irregularities in the administration of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law.” The in- 
vestigators spent months examining records and 
taking public and private testimony. 

“Irregularities” is a mild term for what the 
Report revealed. One after the other, the Report 
offers devastating proof of connivance between 
lawyers, lay representatives before the indus- 
trial commission, general physicians, and spe- 
cialists; of fee-splitting and kickbacks; of coer- 
cion and subterfuge on the part of employers 
and insurance carriers; of inefficiency, gross 
negligence, and dishonesty among the adminis- 
trative staff of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission and the officers of the state fund. 
Almost no group having anything to do with 
the administration gets a clean bill of health in 
this Report. 

Although the New York Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act assures the injured workman 
freedom to choose his own doctor, it was found 
that this freedom was often denied him. Many 
employers and private carriers were found to 
use coercion to have the workers use physicians 
designated by or on the pay roll of the employer 
or the carrier. Rings of lawyers, lay representa- 
tives, doctors, roentgenologists, and appliance 
firms were found whose practice it was to send 
the injured worker from one to the other. Not 
only did each collect his “fee for services ren- 
dered,” but each was kicking back upwards of 
50 per cent of his fee to the source of referral. 
The county medical societies have responsibil- 
ity for preventing fee-splitting by physicians 
and are roundly criticized in this Report for fail- 
ing to act. Apparently the medical societies have 
known about the practice and have winked at it. 

Another disquieting revelation in this Report 
is the flat assertion that these practices of fee- 
splitting, kick-backs, and “rings” are as com- 
mon in the private practice of medicine as they 
are in workmen’s compensation cases. Persons 
who would like to use the findings of this Report 
to support their contention that public medical 
care is always corrupt will be somewhat re- 
strained by the finding that similar arrangements 
exist in private practice as well. 

It is indeed discouraging to find one of the 
country’s better workmen’s compensation laws 
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so shockingly administered. If similar thorough- 
going study were made of all the forty-seven 
state workmen’s compensation systems, it 
seems likely that many of them would not be 
given any better bills of health. The time has 
come for a national house cleaning in workmen’s 
compensation. 

Acting upon the findings of this Report, the 
New York. state legislature this year amended 
the workmen’s compensation statutes in many 
particulars, including the following:*(1) crea- 
tion of a panel of three physicians within the 
Department of Labor whose responsibility it 
will be to pass upon the qualifications of physi- 
cians who wish to give service to compensation 
cases; (2) authorizing the Board of Regents (in 
the Department of Education) to revoke, sus- 
pend, or annul the license or registration of a 
physician or otherwise reprimand him if, after a 
hearing, he is found guilty of directly or indi- 
rectly receiving or participating in fee-splitting; 
(3) making it a misdemeanor for any person to 
interfere or to attempt improperly to influence 
an injured worker in the selection of an author- 
ized physician; (4) authorizing the commissioner 
of the Department of Labor to revoke the li- 
cense of any lay representative should he refuse 
to appear before him and answer any legal 
question and produce any relevant book or pa- 
per concerning his conduct. 

A.A. L. 


Committee To Investigate Chronic Diseases among 
Indigents, Interim Report. Springfield, Illinois. 
Pp. 32. 

This committee was established by act of the 
Illinois legislature in 1943, and this Interim Re- 
port was submitted to the recent 1945 legisla- 
ture. Further study of this important subject 
has now been broadened to include provision 
made for persons able to pay for their care, and 
will be carried on by the Commission on the 
Care of Chronically Ill Persons, created by the 
last legislature. In its Interim Report the com- 
mittee stated that it had “uncovered one of the 
most serious situations which has confronted 
Illinois in many years.” The state now has ap- 
proximately 90,000 persons reduced to invalid- 
ism by chronic disease. In addition, 270,000 
persons are so seriously afflicted with chronic 
disease or permanent impairments of one kind 
or another that they also may require special- 
ized care and services from time to time. The 
facilities available for this large group are whol- 


ly inadequate, “many are sub-standard, and in 
some sections of the State there are no facilities 
whatever.” 

Among those receiving public aid the per- 
centage of chronic invalidism is estimated to be 
87 per cent greater than it is among those earn- 
ing over $1,000 a year—“since the factor of 
chronic illness has often produced or contribut- 
ed largely to the need for public aid.” It is esti- 
mated that there are 7,000 chronic invalids 
among old age pension recipients. 

With regard to chronic invalidism and poor 
relief no exact information is available. How- 
ever, it is pointed out that the majority of the 
52,949 persons on the relief rolls in May, 1945, 
were classified as unemployable. “In this group 
will be found many middle-aged persons afflict- 
ed with chronic disease or suffering from physi- 
cal impairment.” In addition, it is estimated 
that 80 per cent of the persons now living in 
county homes are in need of nursing service and 
care. 

“Chronic invalidism is not confined to the 
aged or to any one group alone; nor is it con- 
fined to the indigent. While the problem of 
chronic illness bears more heavily on the poor 
than on others, it is important to keep in mind 
the fact that the indigent chronically ill consti- 
tute only one part of a very large group of in- 
valids in Illinois, all of whom are urgently in 
need of more and better facilities for care.” 

With regard to facilities now available in 
Illinois, complete information for nonregistered 
nursing homes and homes for convalescent care 
is “not available,” except for homes willing to 
give care to public aid recipients at rates agreed 
upon between the homes and the Illinois Public 
Aid Commission. In March, 1945, the commis- 
sion authorized nursing-home care in 163 con- 
valescent and nursing homes, of which only 
seven were registered with the American Medi- 
cal Association. Of the 163 homes, 84 were in 
Cook County (Chicago) and the others down- 
state. Since September, 1944, the commission 
has paid a maximum of $60 per month for bed 
patients; $50 to $59 per month for semi-ambu- 
lant patients; and $40 to $49 per month for 
ambulant patients. It is estimated that these 
homes contain approximately 3,500 beds, 1,400 
in Cook County and 2,100 in the downstate 
counties. “The long waiting lists indicated that 
occupancy is 100 per cent.” It is important to 
note that 52 of the 101 downstate counties have 
no nursing homes admitting public aid recipi- 
ents. 
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With regard to private homes for the aged 
the commission points out that since chronic 
illness tends to afflict the middle-aged and the 
aged more frequently than other groups, homes 
for the aged are important in planning for care 
of the chronically ill who cannot be cared for in 
their own homes. However, although there are 
about eighty such private institutions in the 
state, only 49 of these homes, which are sup- 
ported by traternal, religious, or national 
groups, have admitted public aid recipients for 
care—21 are in Cook County and 28 in the ror 
downstate counties. There is said to be a grow- 
ing trend among the private institutions toward 
the development of facilities for caring for 
chronically ill persons. 

With reference to boarding-homes it is point- 
ed out that “no information is available con- 
cerning the number of such homes in the State 
which include among their residents many of 
the less serious cases of chronic illness.” Many 
of the homes now designated as “nursing 
homes” are really only boarding-homes. Licens- 
ing has recently been required by the 1945 
legislature, and some improvement should fol- 
low. 

With reference to county homes and in- 
firmaries there has been a growing belief in the 
necessity for making better use of such institu- 
tions. “Before the full problem of chronic dis- 
ease and chronic invalidism came to be recog- 
nized,” it was hopefully assumed that old age 
pensions and other types of “social security” 
would make the “county poor farms” unneces- 
sary. But many of these institutions have con- 
tinued to operate in Illinois—‘“they have been 
depopulated but not completely depopulated” 
—and in some parts of the state they are “the 
only facility for chronic invalids, especially 
older people.” Furthermore, in a number of in- 
stances, ‘‘these county homes have been found 
to offer nursing services far superior to those 
offered in neighboring unlicensed and unsuper- 
vised ‘private nursing homes.’”’ There have been 
72 county homes in operation in Illinois. “While 
it is true that there is no use for the old type 
‘poor house’ under present-day conditions, the 
existing 72 county homes still in operation rep- 
resent a potential resource for care of the 
chronically ill.” It should be added that the 
legislature has now made it possible for the 
Public Aid Commission to pay for the support 
of old age recipients in approved homes of this 
type. This will probably mean very great im- 
provement in these institutions in order to meet 


the standards of the Public Aid Commission. 
Some of them should become modern institu- 
tions for the chronically ill. Care in such institu- 
tions, at moderate cost, will now be available 
not only to the poor but to others who can pay 
their way. Provision was also made for licensing 
private nursing homes. 

The next step forward should be an amend- 
ment to the Social Security Act making federal 
funds available tor the use of aged persons who 
are residents of public institutions. 

E. A. 


Connecticut Report of the Office of the Commis- 
sioner of Welfare and the Public Welfare 
Council for the Biennium Ended June 30, 
1943. (Public Doc. No. 28.) Hartford, 1945. 
Pp. 144. 

Like the reports of many state public welfare 
departments in wartime, this one is published 
two years late. Naturally this detracts some- 
what from its current value. It should be said to 
the credit of Connecticut that the report was 
published, though late. Some states abandoned 
publication of regular departmental reports for 
the duration. Massachusetts, for example, has 
not published an annual report for its Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare since 1939. 

This biennial report issues from both the 
Commissioner of Public Welfare and the Public 
Welfare Council. The commissioner is the state 
administrative officer for the programs of Old 
Age Assistance, Aid to Dependent Children, Aid 
to the Blind, and Child Welfare. The council is a 
five-member board appointed by the governor 
with strictly advisory and visitorial powers. The 
council studies and advises with respect to pub- 
lic assistance and child welfare and concerns itself 
as well with the services of the several state insti- 
tutions for the mentally ill, mentally deficient, 
adult and juvenile offenders, sick, and handi- 
capped. These institutions have not yet been 
assembled into any “department,” but remain 
administratively independent under the man- 
agement of their respective boards of managers 
or trustees appointed by the governor for over- 
lapping terms. 

Thus, the Public Welfare Council in Con- 
necticut has about the same functions as the 
early boards of state charities—the first one of 
which was created by Massachusetts in 1863. 
While most of the states have provided for co- 
ordination and integration of their institutional 
and other welfare programs by placing them all 
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under one or more departments, it is of interest 
that Connecticut continues to rely upon an un- 
paid advisory and investigatory board to co- 
ordinate its several programs. 

The section of the Report devoted to the “Of- 
fice of the Commissioner of Welfare,’’ is made 
up of a brief statement by the commissioner and 
of separate summary reports by the several 
divisions: Administration, State Aid and Col- 
lections, Child Welfare, and Public Assistance. 
Appended are some 57 pages of statistics relat- 
ing to these divisions. 

The council’s report is largely limited to a 
description of the several institutions including 
the physical plants, commitment procedures, 
administrative arrangements, etc. This report 
also contains statistics of jail sentences, alms- 
house population, and lists of private mental 
hospitals, private homes for the aged, and 
state-aided hospitals and sanitoriums. The re- 
port is indexed. 

Both reports are factual in presentation. One 
searches them in vain for an evaluation of pro- 
gram, discussion of problems, or recommenda- 
tions. In spite of the fact that its primary 
function is to advise, the council’s reasons for 
making no recommendation at this time were 
stated as follows: 

“Although mindful of its obligations in its 
capacity as an advisory body, the Council be- 
lieves it advisable to withhold any recommenda- 
tion of long term policies requiring legislation at 
this time of war when temporary provision 
must be made to meet such emergencies as 
arise.”’ Many persons believe that the war 
period was just the time when planning and re- 
organization should have taken place in state 
and local welfare departments. 

A. A. L. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts Partial Report 
of Special Commission on Inter-Governmental 
Relations. (Senate No. 496.) Boston, 1945. 
Pp. 16. 


This report is but the last in a series of as- 
saults upon the settlement law in Massachu- 
setts, all of which proposed either to modify or 
else to eliminate that ancient statute. This com- 
mission goes all the way and recommends com- 
plete abolition of settlement, and recommends 
that this change be accompanied by the state’s 
putting up 75 per cent of the expenditures for 
the three categories of assistance presently ad- 
ministered by local departments of public wel- 


fare: O.A.A., A.D.C., and general relief. The 
commission believes that these changes are 
necessary if the state of Massachusetts is to 
prepare herself properly for the postwar prob- 
lems, which the commission believes are immi- 
nent. 

The Special Commission on Inter-Govern- 
mental Relations was created by the legislature 
(chap. 84 of the Resolves of 1941) in 1941 and 
charged it with 
making an investigation and study of the co-related 
functions and activities of the federal, state, county, 
city, town and district governments, with a view to 
determining to what extent problems and difficulties 
have arisen in connection with such functions and 
activities and to recommending such changes in the 
laws of this commonwealth or in the federal laws as 
may be necessary or desirable to settle such prob- 
lems and remove such difficulties. 


In its first report issued in February, 1943 
(House No. 1500), the commission expressed 
dissatisfaction with the existing methods of 
financing public assistance, and indicated that 
the state should provide a larger share of the 
costs of general relief particularly. The present 
arrangement is for the local departments to 
carry the full burden of the costs of general re- 
lief for those with settlements; since Colonial 
days the state has reimbursed the cities and 
towns for aid extended to the needy without 
settlement. In 1937 the nonsettled constituted 
about one-fifth of the case load. In O.A.A. and 
A.D.C. the state reimburses the local communi- 
ties up to two-thirds of individual grants after the 
federal share is deducted. In A.D.C. this holds 
for all cases regardless of settlement; in O.A.A. 
the state pays the whole of the balance. 

The commission’s latest report is devoted 
entirely to these matters of settlement and wel- 
fare finance. In order to promote “a better 
balanced and more equitable system of public 
assistance in the Commonwealth,” the com- 
mission recommended: 

1. Reimbursement by the Commonwealth of 75 
per cent of expenditures for public assistance made 
by cities and towns under the headings of General 
Relief, Aid to Dependent Children and Old Age 
Assistance. 

2. Abolition of the present settlement law which 
now stipulates complicated settle requirements for 
Old Age Assistance and General Relief. 


Local governments depend largely upon 
taxes upon real estate for their revenues, and 
the commission gives urgent reasons for re- 
lieving real estate of part of this burden. 
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General relief is a highly fluctuating cost which 
bears unevenly on different cities and towns without 
relation to their financial resources. The large pro- 
portion of the cost of general relief now carried by the 
cities and towns is undesirable for the following 
reasons: 

1. The danger of industrial unemployment with 
consequent high relief costs is the greatest single 
threat to the stability of municipal finances, par- 
ticularly of our highly industrialized cities. 

2. It makes for inequalities both to the taxpayers 
and to the recipients of public assistance in different 
cities and towns. 

Reallocation of the cost of public assistance in 
different cities and towns is vital to a necessary ad- 
justment of state and municipal finances in sucha 
way as to distribute the cost of public assistance 
more evenly than now among taxpayers throughout 


Uncertainty regarding post-war readjustment— 
with its probability of considerable unemployment— 
dictates immediate action designed to produce a 
sound and equitable distribution of the cost of public 
assistance in the Commonwealth. 

We believe it would be hazardous to expose in- 
dustrial and business communities of Massachusetts 
to the danger of crushing welfare loads in the post- 
war period which could impair the solvency of our 
cities, jeopardize the payment of adequate relief, 
impose killing taxation on local real estate and in- 
dustries, and in the last analysis threaten the finan- 
cial collapse of some industrial communities. 


The report contains tables showing the allo- 
cation of assistance costs among the federal, 
state, and local governments for each of the 
years 1940-43: (1) according to the present 
method of allocation; (2) if the Commonwealth 
paid up to 75 per cent on all categories after 
deducting present federal grants; and (3) if 
federal grants on 50 per cent of general relief 
were received, and the state paid up to 75 per 
cent on all categories. The result indicates a 
considerable saving to local communities even 
in these days of extremely low general relief 
costs. 

With respect to the settlement law, the com- 
mission stated that it “results in enormous legal 
entanglement,” that “it is costly and difficult to 
administer,” and that the commission had 
found no evidence to indicate that “abolition of 
the settlement requirement would result in 
movements of potential relief recipients into 
particular communities to partake of more 
generous public assistance.” It was suggested 
that the enormous expenditures of time and 
money in controversies between cities and towns 
and between municipalities and the state 
“might better be devoted to the relief of need.” 


While everyone agrees with the commission 
in being anxious to remove the burdens from 
real estate, it should be pointed out that to do so 
in this manner would require the finding of state 
tax funds in whatever amounts the local com- 
munities were relieved and that is what will 
probably prevent Massachusetts from taking 
this important step this year. What with the 
legislature scratching to find the three to four 
hundred million dollars that it will require to 
finance the state veterans’ pensions, it seems to 
have little time to search for the five or six mil- 
lion that would this year be necessary if the 
commission’s proposals were enacted. 


A. A. L. 


Michigan Social Welfare Commission, Third 
Biennial Report, July, 1942—June, 1944. 
Lansing, 1944. Pp. 97. 

Under the five-member Social Welfare Com- 
mission were the State Department of Social 
Welfare and the State Bureau of Social Security, 
each with an executive. At the time of writing 
the Report, the state supervisor of the latter, 
F. F. Fauri, was acting director of the former. 
The commission asked for legislation providing 
it with one executive head. 

In all fields of public assistance during the 
biennium there was a decrease in recipients 
(especially in direct relief), a raising of budget- 
ary standards required by the commission of 
the county units, and a considerable rise in the 
amount of average grants. In the biennium’s 
second year average monthly grants were $28.46 
in 0.A.A.; $58.90 in A.D.C.; $32.55 in aid to the 
blind; and $29.94 in general relief. 

In O.A.A. the legislature increased the 
amount of property which a recipient might own. 
By September, 1942, increased appropriations 
eliminated a very long waiting period, which 
had existed in preceding bienniums, between 
receipt of applications and making of grants. 

In A.D.C. the commission increased the max- 
imum grant to $50 for a family with one child 
and $9 for each additional child. In December, 
1943, 6.1 per cent of the cases received over a 
hundred dollars per month. Through an agree- 
ment between Wayne County officials and the 
State Bureau of Social Security the grants in 
that county were raised above the state ceilings. 

The commission recommended that aid to 
the blind should be extended to blind persons 
in private institutions. 
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In direct relief in the second year of the bien- 
nium the state paid 53.5 per cent of the expendi- 
tures. The commission recommended establish- 
ment of a state financial program of assistance 
to needy transients and persons without county 
settlement, the program to be administered by 
the county departments of social welfare so far 
as possible. The cost of hospitalization of adults, 
estimated at-nearly four million dollars a year, 
was borne by the counties, the department de- 
termining settlement in case of dispute between 
counties; because the program was inadequate 
in the poorer counties, the commission recom- 
mended that the legislature consider requiring 
the state to share the cost. 

In child welfare services the number of con- 
sultants was increased from five to eight, and 
the county units from sixteen to twenty-three. 
There were thirty-one children’s workers in 
twenty-five counties. An increase was noted in 
the number of children who came on their own 
initiative to ask help with their problems. Help- 
ful improvements in the law regarding the li- 
censing of child welfare agencies and boarding- 
homes were made in 1944, including the addi- 
tion of the licensing of day-care facilities. A new 
law regarding the interstate placement of chil- 
dren was enacted. An increasing number of 
runaway children was noted. Legal inspection 
of juvenile detention homes was made by the 
child welfare consultants; an increased tendency 
on the part of probate courts to use selected 
boarding-homes for detention was reported. 
Regarding adoption it was stated that physi- 
cians have increasingly availed themselves of 
the assistance of local children’s workers in 
cases that had been handled by the former in- 
dependently. The legislature was requested to 
consider needed changes in the adoption law in 
the light of conditions studied by committees 
referred to in the next paragraph. The commis- 
sion recommended that licensing of maternity 
hospitals (except in respect to child placement) 
be transferred to the State Department of 
Health, and also the licensing of summer camps 
for children. 

Much attention was given by the commission 
and its staff to juvenile delinquency and other 
wartime problems of children. At the request of 
Governor Kelly, “The Michigan Juvenile De- 
linquency Report” was prepared through facili- 
ties furnished by the commission. As a result of 
a conference held in September, 1943, to con- 
sider this report, the ‘““Governor’s Youth Guid- 


ance Committee” was appointed, composed of 
heads of six state departments and representa- 
tives of five associations of local public officials, 
the commission furnishing an executive secre- 
tary and office facilities. At the request of the 


‘ committee the governor appointed a “Legisla- 


tive Service Committee,” which prepared a 
report published by the commission entitled 
Michigan Juvenile Laws and Services; Proposed 
Revisions and Additions. On the basis of this 
report the legislature enacted thirteen bills and 
made seven special appropriations for services 
to children. On recommendation of the Gover- 
nor’s Youth Guidance Committee, 73 county 
youth guidance committees and 103 city, town, 
and village committees were organized to under- 
take co-ordination and planning of services to 
children and young people. On recommendation 
of the committee the Michigan Youth Advisory 
Council was created, composed of representa- 
tives of state-wide private agencies, the council 
having four subcommittees. To assist the com- 
mittee and council the commission made funds 
available for eight youth guidance field repre- 
sentatives and two committee secretaries to 
work during the summer of 1944, and for one of 
the secretaries thereafter. 

Under “Services to the Blind” the Report in- 
cludes impressive figures showing the monetary 
value of the industrial placement work. There is 
reference to the rather unique use of federal 
funds under the Barden-La Follette Act to pay 
part of the cost of public assistance in the Michi- 
gan counties as part of a plan to administer 
rehabilitative services to the blind. 

County infirmaries were inspected annually. 
The county authorities are said to have fol- 
lowed the recommendations made except where 
materials were unavailable. Twenty-five private 
charitable institutions caring for O.A.A. re- 
cipients were inspected according to law and ap- 
proved, and 355 homes for the aged, operated 
for profit, were also inspected. Poor care in some 
of these was said to be difficult to correct in the 
absence of a licensing system. 

Somewhat more information might well 
have been included in this valuable report re- 
garding form of internal organization, personnel, 
and finance of the state organization. 


WitiraM W. Burke 
School of Social Work 
Washington University 
St. Louis 
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Tennessee Depariment of Public Welfare, Sixth 
Annual Report, Fiscal Vear Ending June 30, 
1944. Nashville, 1944. Pp. 84. 

This department, which has responsibility 
only for public assistance, child welfare, services 
for the blind, and Confederate pensions, is 
headed by a single commissioner, appointed by 
the governor. There are no state or local ad- 
visory boards which might perform valuable 
service in welfare planning and in interpreta- 
tion of the program to other groups within the 
state. 

This interesting Report indicates clearly that 
some progress has been made even during a 
year in which rapid turnover of personnel pre- 
vented adequate service in all areas. Some of the 
promising notes in the report of the Public As- 
sistance Division are the decrease in case loads, 
although the average load of 193 approved cases 
per worker is still too large; the increase in av- 
erage grants in all three categories; the more 
liberal policy in relation to expenses incurred 
during the last illness of recipients of old age 
assistance; new procedures in appeals; and the 
beginning of co-operation with the Department 
of Public Health. 

Although per capita grants were higher in all 
three categories, they still did not meet the total 
need of the clients according to the “minimum 
subsistence” budget used by the department. 
While payments in A.D.C. equaled only 80 to 
85 per cent of need during the year, there was 
an unexpended balance of available state and 
federal A.D.C. funds, which apparently might 
have been used had local funds been available. 
Local funds pay one-sixth of grants for A.D.C. 
but only one-eighth for O.A.A. and A.B. 

The closing of a large number of A.D.C. cases 
because of the mother’s entrance into private 
employment or the placement of the child in 
an institution was a matter of concern to the 
director, who expressed regret that adequate 
services were not available to study these situa- 
tions and guard the best interests of the child. 

The Division of Child Welfare, which had a 
director for the first time since 1942, became an 
accredited member of the Child Welfare League 
of America during a year which brought many 
forward-looking changes. A Supervisor of Child- 
caring Institutions and Agencies was appointed 
to perform certain legal and consultant respon- 
sibilities in relation to the various child-caring 
agencies of the state. For the first time since the 
creation of the Division, there was an increase in 


the state appropriation. That this was needed is 
indicated by the fact that in April, 1944, thirty 
children were found living in Tennessee alms- 
houses. Placement in homes of relatives or foster- 
parents was planned for the eighteen who were 
normal. The fate of the other twelve remained 
uncertain in a state in which institutional facili- 
ties for subnormal children are available only to 
the white group. 

War-related services carried out by the Di- 
vision of Child Welfare included counseling 
services to mothers in industry in four urban 
centers, placement of additional child welfare 
workers in communities affected by maneuvers 
and in defense areas, and study by child wel- 
fare workers of child-care facilities in crowded 
areas. It is interesting to note that this study 
was influential in bringing about the recent 
legislation requiring licensing of boarding- 
homes. Other hopeful developments in the child 
welfare program are the increased appropriations 
by local courts for the direct care of children, 
the co-operative work with the Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Service Program, and the liberalizing of 
requirements for workers wishing to use Child 
Welfare Services funds for professional courses. 

The Report covers the first year of the new 
program in the Division of Services for the Blind 
created in July, 1943, to include services former- 
ly carried out by the State Department of 
Health, and strengthened in May, 1944, by the 
beginning of the new program of Vocational Re- 
habilitation for the Blind. For the first time in 
its history the Nashville Workshop for the 
Blind showed a profit, which was used for pur- 
chase of new equipment and for repairs. A work- 
shop was established in Memphis during the 
year. The general educational program carried 
out through clubs, schools, and other groups 
throughout thestate should bring increased pub- 
lic interest in the prevention of blindness. 

Those who are promoting various types of 
legislation for veterans and their dependents 
may be sobered by the fact that almost eighty 
years after the close of the Civil War Tennes- 
see was still paying more than two hundred 
thousand dollars annually forclaims of Confeder- 
ate veterans and their dependents. 

For those who wish more details of the ac- 
tual operation of the welfare program, the last 
half of the Report is given over to tables and 
charts showing complete financial and service 
statistics by counties. 

It is apparent throughout this Report that 
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the most clearly recognized difficulty in the Ten- 
nessee Department is the rapid turnover of 
personnel. Fortunately, however, there have 
been fewer changes in the state supervisory 
staff than in certain other states. Increased 
compensation for local employees and the new 
program of in-service training, the details of 
which are not given, should lead to improve- 
ment in the morale and length of service of the 
staff. 

RACHEL MARKS 

Indiana University 

Division of Social Service 


Missouri State Social Security Commission, 
Annual Report, 1944. (Index of Public As- 
sistance in Missouri, Vol. VII, No. 4.) Jeffer- 
son City, 1945. Pp. 121-76. 


Missouri has completed its seventh con- 
tinuous year of state administration of public 
assistance and child welfare under the State 
Social Security Commission. Since 1937 the 
state has financed and administered directly 
all these major public welfare services. This 
Report, which chronicles the work of the com- 
mission for the year 1944, is evidence of the suc- 
cess with which the commission has done its 
job. No legislative changes took place during 
this period, but the commission continued to 
make progress with the program of integrating 
its two major services: public assistance and 
child welfare. 

Though the number of recipients continued 
to decline, the average monthly grants were in- 
creased by modest amounts. That Missouri has 
considerable room for improvement in its stand- 
ards of assistance is seen from the fact that in all 
three of its relief categories—O.A.A., A.D.C., 
and general relief—its average monthly grants 
remain considerably below the national aver- 
age. In February, 1945, the average monthly 
grant for O.A.A. in Missouri was only $22.99, as 
compared with the national average of $28.59 
and $47.31 in California. During the same 
month the average A.D.C. grant in Missouri 
was $33.37, while the national average was 
$45.99 and California’s $79.80. In general re- 
lief the Missouri figure is $21.93 as against a 
national average of $28.04. Statutory maximum 
payment provisions are still found in the Mis- 
souri O.A.A. and A.D.C. statutes. 

To the student of public welfare, recalling the 
tenacity of the old poor law principle of local 


responsibility, it is surprising that Missouri was 
able to depart from it so quickly and so com- 
pletely, and apparently with success. In 1937 
Missouri abandoned local responsibility in pub- 
lic assistance, and since that time the commis- 
sion has financed and administered all cate- 
gories including general relief. In the Missouri 
setup the county offices are but subunits of the 
State Social Security Commission. 

That the commission has been able through- 
out this seven-year period to proceed with its 
program, apparently without political inter- 
ference, is remarkable when it is recalled that 
Missouri is one of those states that switch fairly 
regularly from Republican to Democratic state 
administrations. The stability of the commis- 
sion’s program cannot be explained in terms of 
its isolation from direct influence by the gov- 
ernor, because, unlike New York State and 
many other states where the administrator is 
chosen by the state board, in Missouri the ad- 
ministrator of the State Social Security Commis- 
sion is chosen by the governor. 

For another reason also, students of public 
welfare will be watching Missouri during the 
course of the next few years. In February, 
1945, the people of Missouri, in a special elec- 
tion adopted a completely revised state con- 
stitution, the results of which will be a pretty 
thoroughgoing reorganization of the state ex- 
ecutive branch including the public welfare 
services. The new constitution is intended to 
have a centralizing effect, giving the governor 
greatly increased appointive and administra- 
tive authority and reducing the executive agen- 
cies to ten departments, whose administrative 
heads are to be appointed by the governor. 
Among the six departments named in the new 
constitution is the Department of Public 
Health and Welfare. Though it is conceivable 
that some of the welfare functions could be 
assigned to one of the four unnamed depart- 
ments, because of the small number of depart- 
ments which the constitution allows (ten), it is 
believed that most or all of the public welfare 
services will be gathered into one omnibus de- 
partment. It is to be hoped that the new de- 
partment will be as well managed as the State 
Social Security Commission has been since its 
creation seven years ago. Though the Report 
makes no reference to the new constitution, the 
adoption of the latter probably means that the 
commission, as such, will not be making many 
more annual reports. 

Besides its experience with state financing 
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and administration, social workers will con- 
tinue to watch with interest Missouri’s experi- 
ence with integrating child welfare with public 
assistance. Several other states have tried it 
and later abandoned it because it worked out 
badly. The danger, of course, is that the public 
assistance program is so demanding of staff 
time that child welfare becomes neglected. The 
question in the minds of many social workers is: 
Can Missouri avoid that difficulty? 


A. A. L. 


Welfare in North Dakota: Fifth Biennial Report 
of the Public Welfare Board, 1944. Pp. 102. 


The responsibilities and welfare activities of 
the Public Welfare Board of North Dakota, as 
well as of the county welfare boards which ad- 
minister the assistance programs, are fully and 
clearly described in this Report under the head- 
ings of organization and administration, public 
assistance to persons, welfare service to persons, 
co-operation with other agencies, and finances. 
All but the last 25 pages, which are devoted to 
statistical tables and a directory of the fifty- 
three county welfare boards, consist of narra- 
tive material, which is well presented and in- 
formative. 

In carrying out the welfare program of the 
state, both the state and local authorities en- 
countered several major difficulties, chief among 
which was the matter of securing and retaining 
adequate personnel. To meet this situation mer- 
it system regulations with respect to pre- 
requisite qualifications, appointments, and 
compensation plans were modified. 

The section relating to the assistance pro- 
grams indicates that the experience in North 
Dakota has been very similar to that in many 
other states. Since 1942 the number of recipients 
has declined fairly steadily, and, as a conse- 
quence, average grants have increased. Despite 
the reduction in case load, assistance payments 
for Old Age Assistance still had to be based on 
budgeted need and not on the 1938 initiated 
amendment, which provides that eligible re- 
cipients are to be extended such assistance as, 
added to their income, would provide them 
with $40 per month if there is only one recipient 
in a household or with $30 per month if two 
aged persons are living together. The A.D.C. 
program in North Dakota is notable for the 
fact that the state act makes possible the care 
of children in foster-homes, in child-caring and 


child-placing agencies, and in the homes of rela- 
tives who are not within the degree of relation- 
ship specified by the federal statute. As of 
June, 1944, there were 385 children under 
foster-care, including 236 who were receiving 
care from a private agency. Under North Da- 
kota’s Aid to the Blind Act funds may be used 
not only for the payment of assistance grants 
but also for the prevention of blindness and 
restoration of eyesight. During the biennium 
there were seventy instances of such care, as 
many as had received similar benefits during 
the preceding five years. 

Perhaps the most interesting section of the 
Report is that dealing with services to individ- 
uals, including case-work services to clients and 
to families in which there were children’s 
problems. Medical and psychological serv- 
ices were provided in many instances. Also in- 
cluded in this section is a discussion of in- 
direct services which benefit persons, mainly 
children, such as the licensing and supervision 
of child-caring institutions and agencies, ma- 
ternity homes and hospitals, and the super- 
vision of the investigation of adoption petitions. 

Co-operation and co-ordination with other 
agencies, another important area of responsibil- 
ity assigned to the Public Welfare Board and 
county welfare boards of the state, was singular- 
ly successful during the two-year period, despite 
the fact that other agencies also were handi- 
capped by shortages in staff and, in some cases, 
by other wartime conditions. 

The Report deserves commendation for 
pointing out unmet needs and suggesting ways 
of meeting them. 

Mary ZAHROBSKY 
University of Chicago 


Pennsylvania Public Assistance Review: Annual 
Summary Issue Fourth Quarter, 1944. Harris- 
burg, April 2, 1945. Pp. 41-+viii. (Plano- 
graphed.) 


Pennsylouania Department of Welfare, Twelfth 
Biennial Report of the Secretary of Welfare, 
June 1, 1942, to May 31, 1944. Harrisburg, 
1944. Pp. 30. 

The first of these reports, one of the most use- 
ful and effective state reports to be released in 
recent years, is informative, readable, pointed, 
and clear. It makes effective use of pictographs 
throughout to present the facts of departmental 
organization, program eligibility, and the 
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statistics relating to the several categories of as- 
sistance. Effective and appropriate use is also 
made of drawings and case illustrations to help 
the reader understand the human problems 
represented in several groups served by the de- 
partment: dependent children, blind, and sick. 
The drawings are simple but lifelike and ap- 
pealing. 

This Report achieves perhaps the best state- 
ment of the modern philosophy of public as- 
sistance that this reviewer has seen in any state 
report. The following quotation from the Penn- 
sylvania Public Assistance statute, placed on 
the inside of the front cover, sets the tone of the 
whole report. 


It is hereby declared to be the legislative intent 
that the purpose of this act is to promote the welfare 
and happiness of all the people of the Common- 
wealth by providing public assistance to all of its 
needy and distressed, that assistance shall be ad- 
ministered promptly and humanely with due regard 
for the preservation of family life and without dis- 
crimination on account of race, religion, or political 
affiliation, and that assistance shall be administered 
in such a way and manner as to encourage self- 
respect, self-dependency, and the desire to be a good 
citizen and useful to society. 


Following a full-page pictographic presenta- 
tion of the four categories of assistance, the Re- 
port opens with a discussion of the question: 
‘‘What is public assistance?” Quotation of the 


two opening paragraphs of the Report will give. 


the reader an idea of the spirit and philosophy of 
the Report—and we hope of the program. 


Public assistance is Pennsylvania’s answer to the 
problem of human need—the means whereby needy 
men, women, and children are provided with the 
necessities of life. It consists of aid in the form of 
money, goods, or services, provided from State or 
Federal funds, to indigent persons residing in 
Pennsylvania, to enable them to maintain for them- 
selves and their dependents a decent and healthful 
standard of living. 

The integrated state-wide public assistance pro- 
gram administered by the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance and 67 County Boards of 
Assistance represents one step on the road from the 
early Elizabethan guarantees against starvation toa 
system of full Social Security. 


Next follows a discussion of “Why Is Public As- 
sistance Needed?” and “Who Are Receiving As- 
sistance Today?” The second half of this Report 
presents a useful description and discussion of 
public assistance operations in 1944. 

The second Report presents a contrast. The 
Secretary of Welfare’s Report is a strictly factual 


report of the several institutional programs of 
the state: corrections, mental health, general 
hospitals, etc. Unlike the public assistance re- 
port, this one presents people as statistics rather 
than as human beings. Instead of the discussion 
being in terms of services to the sick and handi- 
capped, what little there is relates to such 
things as “daily per capita cost,” “unitary 
operating costs,” “utilization of plant capaci- 
ty,” etc. The Report contains some rather good 
bar charts. 

A. A. L. 


State of Maine Department of Health and Welfare 
Biennial Report for the Biennium Ended June 
30, 1944. Augusta, Me., 1945. Pp. 116. 


The state of Maine is unique in having a 
combined state department of health and wel- 
fare, which it adopted in 1931. Very little infor- 
mation, however, has been circulated regarding 
its operation and activities, for the reason that 
reports by the commissioner have rarely been 
published. This Report is, therefore, a most wel- 
come one. 

It describes briefly the history of the depart- 
ment and includes an organization chart as of 
June, 1944. There follow brief summaries of the 
various divisions in the Bureau of Health, the 
Bureau of Social Welfare, and the Division of 
General Relief. The state-wide service index, 
which had been in operation only the last two 
weeks of the biennium, is also mentioned. Fi- 
nancial data are presented in the Appendix. 
While the summaries of the various divisions are 
concise, the reader gets a good understanding 
of the services that are rendered, and in many 
instances he is told what progress has been 
made (despite staff shortages) and what needs 
still remain unmet. 

The fastest-growing program in the depart- 
ment has been the emergency maternity and 
infant care program, under which wives and in- 
fants of servicemen in the lowest four pay groups 
are provided medical and hospital care out of 
federal funds. By June, 1944, approximately 
three thousand cases had been accepted for care 
at an estimated cost of $210,000. The Bureau of 
Health also pointed with much pride to what 
had been accomplished by the divisions of 
Venereal Disease Control, Tuberculosis, and 
Public Health Nursing. 

The section of the Report dealing with the 
Bureau of Social Welfare discusses the adminis- 
tration of the three categorical assistance pro- 
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grams and the provision of services for children, 
the blind, veterans, and Indians. 

One of the most important parts of the Re- 
port is that devoted to recommendations. 
Among the legislative changes urged in the field 
of public health are a new hospital licensing law 
and a stronger law for preventing blindness 
among newborn infants. In the field of public 
welfare, revision of the state’s poor relief law 
is deemed advisable, as is amendment of the old 
age and blind aid laws to provide for payment 
of certain obligations incurred prior to receipt 
of the last payment by a deceased recipient. No 
organizational modifications are suggested, in- 
dicating that Maine’s form of organization ap- 
parently is suited to her local conditions. 

M. Z. 


State of California Department of Social Welfare, 
Biennial Report, July 1, 1942—June 30, 
1944. Sacramento, 1945. Pp. 94. 


As annual reports go, this is a lucid, informa- 
tive, and readable description of the operations 
of the California Department of Social Welfare 
during two war years. Instead of the usual de- 
tailed statistical tables, the bulk of this Report 
is narrative description of the various programs 
intrusted to the department, with only a few 
well-chasen statistics concerning each program, 
placed conveniently with the descriptive ma- 
terial. In addition to the facts about operation, 
the Report contains a presentation of important 
legislative, organizational, and administrative 
changes that have been effected during the two- 
year period. 

In California the Department of Social Wel- 
fare and the county units have responsibility 
for all the public assistance categories, child 
welfare services, and the licensing of boarding- 
homes for children and the aged, of institutions, 
and of child-placing agencies. During the bien- 
nium, the department terminated its responsi- 
bility for certain federal programs that were 
liquidated, such as the W.P.A. referrals, C.C.C. 
selection, and the Commodity Stamp Plan and 
Commodity Distribution; and, like other state 
departments in the same period, it assumed re- 
sponsibility for administering Civilian War 
Assistance and the Aid to Enemy Aliens pro- 


grams. 

At the head of the department is the Social 
Welfare Board, composed of seven persons ap- 
pointed for four-year overlapping terms by the 
governor, and of a director, now appointed by 
the governor, and serving at his pleasure. Prior 


to 1943 the director had been appointed by, 
and was responsible to, the Social Welfare 
Board. The Report makes no explanation for 
this change effected by the state legislature in 
1943, but the reader wonders if it were prompted 
by the desire of the governor to replace the di- 
rector with someone of his own choosing. 
Though it is possible to make a case for having 
the state administrator appointed by the gov- 
ernor, most social workers prefer to have this 
important office filled by a nonpartisan advisory 
board. Under such an arrangement the director 
is less likely to be changed every time a new 
governor is elected. 

The state supervisory services concerning 
the public assistance are organized into separate 
bureaus for the needy aged, needy children, 
needy blind, and war services. All these bureaus 
are gathered into a division of public assistance, 
which is under the direction of an administra- 
tive assistant, who in turn is responsible to the 
director. Prior to a reorganization that took 
place in the spring of 1944, the division and 
bureau chiefs directly concerned with public 
assistance and social service programs operated 
as “staff’”’ officers, formulating and interpreting 
policy, while the “lines” functions were carried 
by the Division of Field Service. This latter 
division was administratively responsible to 
the director. According to the Report, this 
situation resulted in “divided responsibility and 
authority” and led to the reassignment of defi- 
nite administrative and supervisory responsi- 
bilities to the public assistance bureaus. Under 
the new arrangement a single field staff con- 
tinues to-serve all the bureaus, it being admin- 
istratively responsible to its own supervisors, 
but it is “functionally responsible to the bureau 
or division chiefs for whose programs they carry 
out field operations.” 

Other recent organizational changes effected 
were the creation of two new positions—one, a 
deputy who took from the director administra- 
tive responsibility for such divisions and bureaus 
as child welfare, social research, field service, 
personnel, and accounting; and the other, an 
assistant to the director, who is responsible to 
the director for the whole social welfare pro- 
gram in southern California. These changes in | 
California should be of interest to welfare ad- 
ministrators in other states, many of whom are 
desperately in need of further staff help on the 
higher levels and who are presently endeavoring 
to work out satisfactory relationships between 
line and staff. 
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Assistance payments in California continue 
to be the most generous of any state in the 
Union. In March, 1945, its average grant per 
individual or family exceeded those in all other 
states for O.A.A., A.D.C., and A.B., and was 
exceeded in general relief by only three states. 
In the latter program, the state of California 
makes no financial contribution, while in O0.A.A. 
cases the state contributes five-sixths of what- 
ever remains after the federal grant is taken into 
consideration. In 1943, when the legislature 
raised the maximum monthly payment in O.A.A. 
from $40 to $50 and the requirements for con- 
tributions from children were eased, the average 
grant jumped from $37.60 in June, 1943, to 
$47.27 in July of the same year. 

The effect on the number receiving O.A.A. 
attributed to the easing of the responsibility of 
children requirements is interesting. The num- 
ber of O.A.A. recipients had decreased steadily 
from 156,968 in July, 1942, to 151,418 in June, 
1943; whereas, in the twelve-month period fol- 
lowing the change the number of recipients in- 
creased to 157,605 in June, 1944. In 1941 the 
California legislature, like Massachusetts in the 
same year, wrote into the state O.A.A. statute a 
contribution schedule for responsible children. 
According to this schedule a single child earning 
$95 per month and a married child (without 
children) earning $145 must each contribute $5 
towards the support of an aged needy parent. 
In 1943 these figures were increased to $155 for 


- the single person and $235 for the married per- 


son. The following excerpt from the Report (p. 
11) is the department’s explanation of the effect 
of this amendment on the number of recipients: 


The adjustments in the relatives’ contribution 
scale undoubtedly were a factor in the rather sharp 
spurt in applications approved for the last half of 
1943. Among persons granted aid between July and 
December, 1943, there were twice as many whose 
chief source of support had been their children as 
there were among persons granted aid during the 
first six months of the year. Among cases closed be- 
tween July and December, 1943, the number whose 
aid was discontinued because of support by relatives 
decreased to less than one-third of the number 
closed for this reason during the preceding six 
months. While economic conditions tended to ac- 
centuate these trends, nevertheless the changes were 
so abrupt as to leave no doubt that the adjustments 
in the scale were the most important factor. 


Another interesting thing revealed by this 
Report is the “hospital subventions” which the 
state makes to county departments in the case 


of the hospitalization of O.A.A. recipients in 
county hospitals for periods in excess of two 
months. Because the state and federal laws ex- 
clude from O.A.A., inmates of public institu- 
tions, federal funds naturally cannot be used to 
pay the expenses of this hospitalization. Under 
the subvention program the state pays the 
county an amount equal to the state share of the 
grant which the recipient would have received 
if he had not entered the hospital. For June, 
1944, the state “hospital subventions’”’ pay- 
ments amounted to $23,683 for 1,026 cases, or an 
average of $23.08 per case for that month. 

Because of its proximity to Hawaii, Califor- 
nia probably made wider use of the Civilian 
War Assistance program than did any other 
state. Of the 251 cases aided during the bien- 
nium, 199 were civilian evacuees from Hawaii 
who heeded the request of the military authori- 
ties in Hawaii and left the islands after the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor in December, 
1941. Landing in California, these people were 
unable immediately to finance themselves or to 
pay for transportation to places where they 
could establish themselves. The total expendi- 
tures for this program during the two-year peri- 
od amounted only to $26,001.31. 

In August, 1943, the California state legis- 
lature enacted a Youth Correction Authority 
(the first and only one in the country), and to 
that agency was transferred the department’s 
responsibilities for probation. 

A. A. L. 


Veterans’ Benefits. (U. S. Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Pamphlet No. 44.) Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1945. 
Pp. 106. $0.15. 


This pamphlet gives information concerning 
all benefits administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and by other government agencies. 
The different benefits and the most essential re- 
quirements that must be met by the claimant to 
establish his eligibility to benefits are set forth, 
but no attempt is made to give detailed techni- 
cal information on construction and interpreta- 
tion of veterans’ legislation that would be nec- 
essary in the adjudication of claims. The more 
important provisions of most of the federal laws 
in force relating to veterans and their depend- 
ents are covered through Dec. 15, 1944. 


C.K. G. 
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Studies of the Effects of Long Working Hours. By 
Max D. Kossoris. (U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bull. No. 791.) Washington, D.C., 
1944. Pp. vi+54. $0.10. 

The last war produced some significant evi- 
dence of the undesirable effects of long working 
hours. In this war, with production levels set at 
tremendous heights and with a limited labor 
supply, many industrial plants have deviated 
sharply from the pattern of working hours fol- 
lowed in peacetime. In an attempt to discover 
the effect of increased hours upon efficiency, 
absenteeism, and output, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in the fall of 1942 began a study of the 
effects of extended working hours. Many plants 
in important war industries were visited, but 
only those were used in which there existed the 
conditions necessary for adequate statistical 
measurement of changes in efficiency, absentee- 
ism, and output with increased hours. Parts one 
and two of this study have now been released, 
covering a summary of twelve metal-working 
plant surveys with detailed case studies of each. 
This is another of the excellent and useful stud- 
ies we have grown to expect from the Bureau. 

Some of the conclusions of this study are of 
particular interest. Hours worked beyond forty 
and forty-eight per week result in additional 
output, but at the cost of a continuous decrease 
in efficiency and a marked increase in absentee- 
ism. A point is finally reached at which a longer 
work schedule may be actually less productive 
than a shorter. The seven-day week may actual- 
ly result in less production than the six-day 
week. With few exceptions the longer working 
time resulted in a general slowing down, not 
only during the added hours but throughout the 
entire work week. On the whole, the five-day 
week and eight-hour day are more efficient than 
a schedule of longer hours. This does not mean, 
of course, that longer hours are not more produc- 
tive in total output. However, there is no such 
thing as an optimum-hour schedule for all in- 
dustry. Much depends upon the type of work 
and uponotherconditions such as volumeof pay, 
labor relationships, and general working condi- 
tions. 

In nearly every case absenteeism increased 
with increased hours. The exact reasons for this 
could not be determined, although the evidence 
indicated various explanations, such as a higher 
incidence of illness, the need for leisure and time 
to attend to personal matters, the desire to pay 
more attention to personal well-being, induced 


both by the strain of longer hours and by the 
increased pay envelope. 

In the absence of effective safety programs, 
work injuries tended to occur relatively more 
frequently under longer hours. When plants had 
good, active accident-prevention programs, 
there was not a disproportionate increase in 
work injuries with the increased hours. 

The twelve case studies included in parts one 
and two give interesting details about the nature 
of the work, type of operators, wage rates and 
incentives, shifts and working hours, working 
conditions, output, absenteeism, industrial in- 
juries, unionization, and other pertinent factors. 


Mary SyDNEY BRANCH 


University of Chicago 


Immigration and Nationality Laws and Regula- 
tions, Supplement 1, March 1, 1944, through 
December 31, 1944. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
Justice, IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
Bureau. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1945. 


This first supplement to the March 1, 1944, 
edition of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Laws and Regulations includes all laws enacted 
and regulations issued through December 31, 
1944. During this period there were no procla- 
mations or executive orders issued or any trea- 
ties made affecting immigration or nationality. 
As in the original volume the material is pre- 
sented in three parts. The first part contains the 
laws relating to immigration; the second, those 
relating to nationality; and the third, the 
regulations. 

A chronological list of the new acts is in- 
serted at the beginning, and there is an index 
keyed to that of the main volume. 


State Labor Laws for Women with Wartime Mod- 
ifications, December 15, 1944, Part I: Analy- 
sis of Hour Laws; Part II: Analysis of Plant 
Facilities Laws; Part III: Analysis of Regu- 
latory Laws, Prohibitory Laws, Maternity 
Laws; Part IV: Analysis of Industrial Home- 
Work Laws. (U.S. Women’s Bureau, Bulle- 
tins 202-I, II, III, IV.) Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1945. Pp. 
110; 43; 12; 26. $0.15; $0.10; $0.05; $0.10. 
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These four reports bring various earlier pub- 
lications up to date by these state-by-state sum- 
maries of labor laws for women. The laws 
covered in Part I are those dealing with daily 
and weekly hours of work, day of rest, require- 
ments as to meal and rest periods, and the em- 
ployment of women at night. “The lapse of 
seven years since the last preceding report, 
coupled with numerous changes due to war- 
emergency or other amendments, makes the 
publication of such a handbook a necessity for 
historic as well as present purposes.” 

The legal provisions for sanitary and other 
plant facilities in establishments employing 
women are summarized in Part II. The laws 
covered are those dealing with seating, lunch- 
rooms, dressing and rest rooms, and toilet rooms. 

Certain “regulatory and prohibitory” laws 
relating to women’s work are covered in Part 
III. In some cases the laws relate to the work of 
minors of both sexes. Weight lifting and some 
other conditions of work, prohibited employ- 
ment, and regulations governing employment 
before and after childbirth are dealt with. 

The last of these reports deals with industrial 
home-work laws in the various states. 

These four reports are all technical material 
in legal-chart form, but the Bureau promises 
another report which will be a discussion of (1) 
the background of state labor legislation for 
women; (2) the effect of the war on labor legis- 
lation for women; and (3) state labor laws for 
women in the postwar years. 


The Training and Employment of Disabled Per- 
sons: A Preliminary Report. (“1.L.0. Stud- 
ies and Reports,’ Series E, The Disabled, 
No. 7.) Montreal: International Labour 
Office, 1945. Pp. vi+302. $1.50. 


This I.L.O. study is an important addition 
to the literature on the rehabilitation of dis- 
abled persons. The material is organized to give, 
first, the general and administrative framework 
prevailing in the various countries, with subse- 
quent chapters dealing with particular aspects 
of rehabilitation. The chapter titles are reveal- 
ing of the content of the study: “Scope and 
Character of the Problem’; “General Admin- 
istrative Organization”; ‘Co-ordination of 
Medical and Vocational Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices”; “Identification and Registration of Dis- 
abled Persons”; “Vocational Guidance” ; ““Train- 


ing and Retraining”; ‘Special Measures con- 
cerning the Employment of Disabled Persons’’; 
“Sheltered Employment for the Severely Dis- 
abled”; “Placement Arrangements”; and “‘Spe- 
cial Conditions of Work and Comparative Job 
Performance.” The plan of presentation, like 
that of other I.L.O. studies, consists of a general 
introductory statement to the chapter or sub- 
section, brief factual statements on each na- 
tional plan considered, and a concluding sum- 
mary. 

This report makes a great contribution by 
bringing together the more important aspects of 
rehabilitation work in those countries for which 
information was available. It is the only such 
reference work. That would indeed be enough to 
merit wide attention. This volume, however, is 
also valuable because, while it is a factual study 
and does not pretend to be evaluative, the facts 
concerning the individual countries are brought 
out against a frame of reference that embodies 
sound rehabilitation principles. The introduc- 
tory and summary statements reflect careful 
and thoughtful preparation, an ‘‘enlightened” 
philosophy of vocational rehabilitation, and a 
grasp of the problems. Those who are familiar 
with the remarkably poor writing that has char- 
acterized much of the literature on rehabilita- 
tion will appreciate the clarity, conciseness, and 
precision of expression. The introductory and 
concluding statements to the various chapters 
and subsections could, with little revision, stand 
alone. 

Almost no attention is given to the personnel 
employed in vocational rehabilitation programs. 
This is perhaps inevitable in view of the scope 
and nature of the study. It goes without saying 
that quality of staff will determine in large 
measure the effectiveness of any service pro- 
gram. With this service of individual adjust- 
ment, however, the staff’s basic understanding 
of people and their behavior and needs is of de- 
cisive importance. 

That the study is factual rather than critical 
is, of course, a limitation on its usefulness. It is 
a general survey, and, consequently, its value 
is limited if detailed information is desired on 
any one country. Finally, only public programs 
are discussed, and whatever contribution volun- 
tary effort is making in the various countries is 
left untouched. 

University of Chicago 
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The International Standardisation of Labour 
Statistics. (“Studies and Reports,” Series N. 
Statistics, No. 25, Revision of No. 19.) 
Montreal: International Labour Office, 1943. 
Pp. vii+169. $1.00. 


This volume reviews the attempts made by 
the International Labour Office to standardize 
labor statistics. The Office was given as one of 
its duties “the collection and distribution of 
information on all subjects relating to the in- 
ternational adjustment of conditions of indus- 
trial life and labour.” The work of various in- 
ternational statistical conferences, most of 
which were organized by the I.L.O. and held 
under its auspices, are successively dealt with in 
this report. When an attempt was made to com- 
pile and publish statistics in the various fields 
included under the descriptive term “industrial 
life and labour,” it was necessary, first, to study 
the methods of compiling such statistics in dif- 
ferent countries in order to discover differences 
in the technical methods employed and to eval- 
uate these differences. This comparative study 
led to suggestions of ways of improving the 
statistics and of obtaining agreement as to 
which methods were best in order that a satis- 
factory degree of comparability in the statis- 
tics of the different countries might be reached. 

A series of international conferences of 
labor statisticians was called by the I.L.O. 


There was also a conference on migration sta- 
tistics, as well as a conference on housing called 
by the International Union of Towns, and two 
conferences called by our American Social Sci- 
ence Research Council. At all these conferences 
resolutions were adopted specifying statistics 
which should be gathered on labor topics. The 
Committee on Statistical Experts of the League 
of Nations, appointed in accordance with the 
terms of the League’s Convention concerning 
Economic Statistics, issued a number of reports 
dealing with international standardization of 
statistics discussed in the present report. 

The present volume provides an authorita- 
tive review of the work of statistical standardi- 
zation in such important subjects as employ- 
ment and unemployment, wages and hours of 
work, family living studies, cost of living, in- 
ternational comparisons of real wages, indus- 
trial accidents, housing, industrial disputes, 
emigration and immigration, and other subjects. 
The work of the various conferences is reviewed. 
The last chapter discusses the I.L.0. Year 
Book of Labour Statistics, which began publica- 
tion in 1935-36. The Year Book supplements the 
valuable labor statistics published regularly in 
the International Labour Review beginning in 
1921. 

A valuable collection of important “Docu- 
mentary Texts” is included in this competently 
prepared and useful volume. 
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